MERCHAND E FEED IND 


| NEW, IMPROVED 


FOR TURKEY AND POULTRY FEEDS 


Contains 


Faster Growth 


e Better Feed 
Efficiency 


FORTIFY YOUR FEEDS WITH ALL THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC 


e Greater Tolerance DEVELOPMENTS WITH ONE SAFE, EASY-TO-USE PRODUCT! | 
New, improved Vitadine Plus with Arsanilic Acid is 

M further proof that Blatchford’s continue to pace the 

“s Improved Feathering field with the latest proven feeding methods. With 
Arsanilic Acid in turkey and poultry feeds, birds show | 


@ Better Pigmentation greater growth with less feed, better feathering and 


pigmentation, and have greater tolerance to it than 
to any other arsonic acid derivative. Vitadine Plus, | 
with arsanilic acid and antibiotics solves your forti- 
fication problems by keeping your feeds up-to-date 


REGISTER YOUR FEEDS NOW! 


wed improved Vitadine Plus with ... by saving time and by eliminating danger of spotty 
rsanilic Acid takes the place of § : 
Blatchford’s former Vitadine Plus. If distribution, in your mixing. 


you wish any assistance with your 
registration, Blatchford’s formula 


service department will help you with- IF} 
out obligation. ESTABLISHED IN 1800 


MAIN PLANT & OFFICES Midwest Plant West Coast Division OF a 5 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. Des Moines, lowa = Nampa, Idaho SHED \ 


€ | 
| 
in adaition to 
ANTIBIOTICS (Procaine Penicillin) 
ALL ESSENTIAL VITAMINS 
t 
—_ 
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be 


but 


Ellison Milling 


-and Elevator Co. 


did something 


and this is what they say about 


‘|. « The moisture content of the grain was too 
high for storage and milling purposes . . . Much of 
the grain had to lay out in the field during the 
winter in a swath, and was harvested during the 
early spring of 1952. As a result, we put a 
great deal of grain through your SHANZER 
“ECONOMY 20” Grain Drier, and the re- 
sults were entirely satisfactory .. .’’ 


Sales-Service Representatives for SHAN- 
ZER BERICO and SHANZER ECONOMY 
GRAIN DRIERS in all leading Grain 
centers. Or write for detailed informa- 


tion today to CAN YOU AFFORD LESS PROTECTION FOR YOUR GRAIN? 
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weeeeee these pictures show what 


Above, the impressive Flour Mill at Lethbridge, 
Alberta, with a daily milling capacity of 2600 Cwt. 
Branch offices of the firm are located in 
Vancouver, Nelson and Calgary, Canada. 


Opposite, the SHANZER ‘ECONOMY 20°’ GRAIN 
DRIER, installed for the harvest season of 1951 
“‘which was a particularly difficult one, with a 
great deal of excessive moisture during the fall, 
in the form of rain and snow, and as a result, 

a great deal of the grain was harvested 

in a wet, damp and tough condition...” 


‘It may be some years before we will meet the condition 


which existed last year, however the Drier is now 
installed here and is ready for use at any time that 
it is required .. .”’ 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING CO. e 85 BLUXOME STREET e SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 


: 
: ECONOMY 
DRIERS 
YOUR ALL-WEATHER CROP INSURANCE } 
4 
5 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER, 


This BS&B installation at the Gano Grain Corp. 
in Pawnee Rock, Kansas, has 4 large storage 
tanks with a capacity of 16,386 bu. each; 3 
truckloading tanks with a capacity of 1,729 bu. 
_ each—a total capacity of 71,131 bu. for 
outstanding, safe storage and easy, efficient 
handling of grain. 


No matter how many units you need in your installa- 
tion, when you choose BS&B you’ve picked the lucky 
number! BS&B offers you the proved, economical way 
to meet your storage requirements. You get maximum 
protection against fire, vermin, moisture and weather. 
And you can use these sturdy, all-steel tanks. . . fitted 
with durable rubber gaskets . . . for storing any type of 
grain, feed, vegetable oil or molasses! 


Easy to erect BS&B Grain Tanks go up in days instead 
of weeks. They need only minimum maintenance... 
give you a lifetime of trouble-free service. What’s more, 
insurance rates are lower when you store your grain in 
Bolted Steel Grain Tanks! 


Write today for full information. Design layouts and 
standard foundation plans are furnished without charge. 


Brack, s BrYSON, 
Agricultural Division . . . Dept. 10-BY1 
* 7500 East 12th Street Kansas City 26, Missouri 


INC. 


GRAIN AND FEED DEALERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Grain Is Food 
Keep It Clean 


with 


Bolted Steel 
GRAIN TANKS 


OUR YEAR 
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Ribo-Pabst 


The Natural Fermentation Riboflavin that’s—Extra-rich in Acces- 


sory B Vitamins... Extra-rich in Protein and Other Growth Factors 
...Extra-easy to Handle and Blend with Other Feed Ingredients. 


RIBO-PABST SUPPLEMENTS 

are available to the feed manufac- 

turer in a wide selection of potencies 
to fit well into any feed formula. 


RIBO-PABST Supplements are available to you 
in four ranges of potencies that fit into virtually 
any feed formula. 

RIBO-PABST “36” Guaranteed to contain 3.6 
grams of natural Riboflavin per pound. 
RIBO-PABST “40” Guaranteed to contain 4 
grams of natural Riboflavin per pound. 


RIBO-PABST “80” Guaranteed to contain 8 


grams of natural Riboflavin per pound. 


RIBO-PABST “160” Guaranteed to contain 16 
grams of natural Riboflavin per pound. 


Typical assays of RIBO-PABST 36 and 
RIBO-PABST 80 for plus values of acces- 
sory B vitamins are as follows: 


RIBO-PABST 36 RIBO-PABST 80 


Micrograms per gram Micrograms per gram 


NIACIN 237.00 467.0 
PANTOTHENIC ACID 255.0 286.0 
CHOLINE 2700.00 2940.0 
THIAMIN 98 
PYRIDOXINE 22.3 33.0 
FOLIC ACID 5.5 6.8 
PARA AMINO 

BENZOIC ACID 27.9 26.2 
INOSITOL 2090.0 3070.0 
BIOTIN 03 0.4 
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RIBO-PABST suppiements combine 


natural fermentation riboflavin and other important 

ingredients to increase feed efficiency, stimulate 

growth, and promote health in poultry and livestock. 


RIBO-PABST suppiements are extra 


rich in accessory B vitamins and unidentified growth 
factors—values associated with Pabst fermentation 
riboflavin, dried brewer’s yeast, and ground malt 
sprouts. (See assays at left.) 


RIBO-PABST supptementsareextra 


rich in protein. From a straight feed standpoint, Ribo- 
Pabst supplements range up to 38% protein. 


RIBO-PABST suppiements have su 


perior physical properties. They are extremely stable 
and of guaranteed potencies. They are dustless, non- 
caking, free flowing. They give top performance in 
modern mixing equipment and blend uniformly with 
other feed ingredients. They have a pleasant odor, 
appreciated by mill workers. 


IMPORTANT: Much valuable information 
on the actual growth efficiency and health results 
obtained through use of RIBO-PABST SUPPLEMENTS IS 
YOURS WITHOUT CHARGE. This information, samples, 
and prices are yours upon request. Phone, wire or 
write: Pabst Brewing Company, Dept. F-1, Animal 
Feed Department, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


PUT YOUR FAITH IN Pab st FOR THE FINEST 


IN FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


109 Years Experience in Natural Fermentation Products 
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SALE 


Ay 


IS YOUR S AID 
A 


Chalk up another development for Bemis...and another 
sales boost for your feeds. Use the new Bemis Kitchen-Aid 
Bags... ideal for towels, scarves, curtains and aprons. 


Housewives all want the fine border-design prints they get 

r from these emptied bags. This gives your brand a big edge... 
when you pack in Kitchen-Aid. Get the jump 

on your competition. Ask your Bemis Man for 

complete details immediately. 
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_FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


dobbers of ... 


Feed Barley 
Melting Barley 
Wheat Bran 
Wheat Middlings 
Rye Middlings 
Malt Sprouts 
Brewers Grains 
Linseed Meal 
Soybean Meal 
Ootfeed 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 


Dou't NEGLECT 
ELEVATOR HEADS 


They Start Fires 


AVOID CHOKES 


BUT IF A CHOKE OCCURS 
EXAMINE HEAD PULLEY IMMEDIATELY 


Several recent fires have occurred 
from failure to do so. 


If too hot for hand cool with water 
or CTC or CO, extinguisher fluid. 


IF BELT IS SMOKING FLOOD IT. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE 
PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 


i 


SSN 


FORMULA CONTAINS 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Rich in Protein, plus phoshorous 


_ Educational Service 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSN. INC. 


618 Wilson Bldg. 


Dallas 1, Texas 


Farmers & Merchants Mlg. Co. 
Glencoe, Minn. 


TOUGH PROBLEM? 
We Like ‘em! 


No problem too large — none too 
small. We’ve solved such problems 
for 71 years. Write us your problems 


in confidence. 


IBBERSON COMPANY 


aneapolts, Minn 
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Now... you can get all the growth potential of 
your young stock ... safely, economically, quickly 
-+.wWwith Giant Feed Power—created for you by 
Wayne Research thru exclusive blends and balances 
of 1953 Power Ingredients! Antibiotics; Vitamin B-12; 
3-Nitro; B-Complex Vitamins; Trace Minerals; Sar- 
dine Oil; D-Activated Animal Sterol; Riboflavin; 
Calcium Pantothenate and many others in correct, 
high-potency proportions. 

For REPLACEMENT CHICKS: Feed Wayne Chick Starter 
for remarkably fast growth and balanced body devel- 
opment. Builds rugged pullets with sturdy bodies 
and digestive systems geared for heavy early laying. 
For BROILER CHICKS: Feed high-efficiency Wayne 
Rocket Broiler, get meaty, premium finish birds with 
minimum feed, time and work. Powerful ingredients, 
including 3-Nitro, assure bright combs, lustrous 
skin, golden shanks. 
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ATTENTION 


DEALERS: 


F eed Pow 


This “Giant 
in leading farm 
scations Is JUS 
- publicatio 
of a Giant Power 
Pace that is helping 
ig . Starting Fee a 
Power, Giant ADY 
Power, Giant MER 
SING Power, Giant PA 
PRIZE Power! 
anc LE 
now about 


ship! 


possible 


PIGS: Creep-feed Wayne Tail Curler to push pigs 
rsing or on sow’s milk replacer) from 2 weeks to 
bs. in a hurry. Helps make runty pigs thrifty, 
mal pigs thriftier. Does so much—costs so little! 
t CALVES: Feed Wayne Calf Starter for quick, uni- 
‘m start at substantial milk savings. A highly- 
ified feed to build bigger calves at 4 months, 
ady for earlier breeding. Every bite is balanced! 
t TURKEY POULTS: Feed high-energy, low-fiber, 28% 
ayne Turkey Starter (fortified with 3-Nitro) for 
rly, low-cost gains. 

‘All Wayne Poultry and Turkey Feeds named 
above are available in KRUMS (krumblized 
mash) form. KRUMS reduce waste; are easier, 
leaner to feed; birds actually gain more! 


Copyright 1952 Allied Mills, Inc. 
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| 
Be 
= eart in time! See your Wayne Feed Dealer NOW! 
ALLIED MILLS, INC 
© executive Offices: Chicago 4, Ill. * Service Offices: Ft. Wayne 1, Ind. Ss 
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THE ARCADY DEALER given 


“live” customer inquiries every month 


Arcady advertising is designed to do just one thing: 
To give feeders fresh, new feeding ideas with — 
which to increase their profits. Because of the news 
value of developments like Arcady Sweet Mixing 
Feed (which is used in Purdue Cattle Supplement A) . 
and Arcady Avitas Pellets (the oat replacement HOW TO CASH IN 
feed which slashes turkey and hog feeding costs) ON OUR INQUIRIES 
“‘live’’ customer inquiries have been pouring into our 


It's simple —just send us a 
offices every week. These inquiries are quickly 


post card saying you want to 


given to Arcady dealers who then turn them into a become an Arcady dealer. 
We'll do the rest. 


increased tonnage and profits for themselves. 


ARCADY FARMS MILLING COMPANY | 


Dept. —-9-E ¢ 223 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD © CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Horse-and-Buggy Days Are Gone 


Flock Management Science 


@ No phase of animal agriculture is going 
through more drastic or faster changes than 
the poultry industry. Practices that are com- 
mon today were almost unheard of 10 short 
years ago. 

Some of these are: incrossing and out- 
crossing to improve egg production and liv- 
ability, other new and unique methods of 
breeding techniques; faster and more effi- 
cient growth in broilers; new vitamins, anti- 
biotics, detergents, high energy feeds, and 
improved feed formulation for all types of 
poultry and greater efficiency for growth 
and egg production. Others include the use 
of longer, wider, and larger houses; auto- 
matic equipment and labor saving devices; 
house insulation and fan ventilation; and 
deep litter, to only get a good start on the 
many changes. 

With a fast moving industry of this kind, 
it is imperative that the poultry grower 
keep abreast with management recommenda- 
tion and practices, whether it be producing 
eggs, growing broilers, or growing turkeys. 

Successful poultry production is built 
around four basic principles: good breeding, 
good feeding, good housing, and good man- 
agement. The breeder and hatcheryman are 
doing an excellent job of producing good 
chicks. The feed manufacturer is working 
overtime to put the best possible feed and 
feed combinations into the feed bag. The 
quality of housing and management are up 
to the producer; they are his responsibility 
and he is the sole author. It is my observa- 
tion and judgment that the two weakest 
links in the chain of successful poultry pro- 
duction are the housing and management 
factors. 

Management practices, good or bad, start 
when the chicks arrive on the producers’ 
premises. The way the chicks start off and 
develop determines to a great extent their 
future. It is not within the realm of this 
discussion to bring in all that is involved in 
successful chick management, but some 
points should be emphasized—those recom- 
mended by the nutrition council of the 
American Feed Manufacturers association. 

These recommendations are not all in- 
clusive but they do include the basic man- 
agement recommendations, on which there 
is general agreement. 
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By DR. LAWRENCE MORRIS 
Brigham Young University 


The problems of management involved 
in properly caring for the laying flock are 
just as great and just as important as are 
those concerned with the young stock. An 
old problem receiving new attention is that 
of time of hatching the chicks, and the use 
of more than one brood per year or off- 
season hatching. To me, there is no such 
thing as off-season for the poultryman. He 
must adjust his operations to make the most 
efficient use of his time. This may involve 
getting more than one brood per year. This 
practice is becoming popular among the 
larger and more successful growers—one 
brood in late winter, January to March, and 
another in August to November. 

Some even put in a third brood during 
the spring months. This practice has several 
advantages: it keeps the laying and brooding 
pens filled and busy most of the time; it 
maintains a more uniform and constant flow 
of market eggs; it provides a greater income 
for the investment made; it distributes costs 
more evenly over the year. This practice 
has brought out several important facts. 
Pullets starting to lay during the summer, 
mature earlier and lay small eggs longer, 
while pullets starting to lay in the fall 
mature later and lay fewer small eggs. The 
price spread between small and large eggs 
is least from December to June and large 
egg prices are greatest from June to Decem- 
ber. Some few early-hatched and _fall- 
hatched pullets will neck molt, but the per- 
centage doing so is small with good manage- 
ment. 

Recent trends have shown us that large 


The Western View 


: of modern poultry management 
problems was presented in this talk 
which Dr. Morris presented before the 
Montana all-industry poultry confer- 
ence recently. 


Dr. Morris is a prominent Utah poul- 
try authority. 


housing units are efficient and economical 
in both time and equipment and efficiency 
of production is not sacrificed. 


Deep litter is a problem yet to be solved 
completely. In the meantime, it must be 
considered as a two-edged sword, one edge 
making a saving in labor and litter and at 
the same time carrying possible dangers 
from disease and parasites. Properly han- 
dled, it is a boon to the poultryman, while 
carelessly handled it can put him out of 
business in a hurry. In our experiences, we 
have about concluded that one year is the 
limit to the safe use of deep litter. 

We still favor the mash and grain system 
of feeding for egg production, with a sup- 
plemental feeding of pellets at noon or in 
the evening. We believe this system is the 
most economical where local grains are 
available in any quantity. The all-mash sys- 
tem has been improved and will receive 
more attention as time goes on, but for the 
present we favor and recommend the mash 
(18 or 20 per cent) with grain. 

The use of high energy (low fiber) versus 
the standard type laying ration with five to 
seven per cent fiber has not received too 
much attention in our area. We believe 
that with the types of feeds available in 
the intermountain area, from an economy 
standpoint we will be compelled to stay 
pretty close to the standard type laying 
mash, .using wheat and wheat byproducts 
and five to 10 per cent alfalfa meal, with 
barley and some corn. Pellets will probably 
be used more extensively to offset this bulki- 
ness and to maintain body weight with the 
pullets. 

For the present at least, we believe the 
white Leghorn will continue to reign as 
queen in the laying house, with market eggs 
the principle source of income. Maybe there 
is a place for more heavy breed flocks but 
to date they are not appearing very fast. 
Hatchery flocks and hatchery egg produc- 
tion have not proven very popular or profit- 
able to date, so they are not a problem in 
our management picture. Hybrids or cross- 
breeds have not yet made their appearance 
in our area. When they prove greater mon- 


(Concluded on page 95) 
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The One Medication 
for your Starting and 
Growing Feeds and 
Broiler Rations 


For the Prevention and Treatment of 


COCCIDIOSIS 


(CECAL AND INTESTINAL) 


You can help your customers get their chicks off to a good 
start by medicating your starting feeds with nitrofurazone to 
prevent coccidiosis before it strikes. 


Your starting and growing feeds medicated with nitrofura- 
zone are ideal for farm flocks as well as broiler flocks because 
there is no interference with the development of natural immunity. 


Continuous use of nitrofurazone in your growing feeds 
~ the same level) will provide protection from coccidiosis a 
uring the danger period. By medicating your feeds with nitro- 
furazone, your customers will have less trouble from outbreaks 
of chronic coccidiosis because nitrofurazone allows birds to 
build a more solid immunity to the more chronic forms of 
coccidiosis. 


Nitrofurazone has been proved consistently effective and 
economical in helping to raise faster growing, more profitable 
birds with fewer runts or culls, fewer death losses. 


For better, more vigorous, healthier birds 
medicate your feeds with nitrofurazone and 
provide protection against coccidiosis, 


NEFZ-MIX in combina- This compound in your feeds assures: 
tion with Arsanilic Acid 
n Y / PAIX makes it possible for © High Feed Efficiency 
Al ‘ I bl ith you to rue your cus- @ Faster and More Even Feathering 
tomers a feed with many 
so availaple wi additional advantages. Better Growth 
. i - ; ith the combination of 
ARSONIC GROWTH = N&Z-MIX is also com Better Pigmentation 
patible with other com- : IC GROWTH STIMU. 
STIMULANT monly used arsenic ® Proven Protection LANT mean better profits 
. compounds, against Coccidiosis for YOU AND YOUR 


for BROILER FLOCKS CUSTOMERS. 


| HESS & CLARK, INC. 


TESTS WRITE Scientific Farm-aceuticals since 1893 
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Working Keep Food, Grain Clean 


Teamwork Demonstrated by Industry, Government 


@ Most of the advances in sanitation 
have been made since about 1906. Pure 
food laws have been enforced on a 
national, state, and city basis for many 
of these years. In 1938 congress, after 
five years of study, enacted a new 
federal food and drug law which 
placed much greater emphasis on sani- 
tation. The essence of this law was 
that foods to be legal for inter-state 
shipment must be free from filth and 
must not be prepared, packed, or held 
under insanitary conditions whereby 
they may become contaminated with 
filth. Such provisions relate to many 
foods such as poultry, fishery products, 
dairy products, vegetables, nuts, and 
all of the foods which include grains 
and the food made from them. As you 
know, at the time of the passage of 
this law in 1938, the economy of the 
country was in a recession. It seems 
that when such conditions exist, sani- 
tation programs are usually cut. The 
food and drug administration, with its 
limited force, was not in a position to 
cover all of the wide variety of food 
products that needed attention. There- 
fore, the first fields which were worked 
on involved largely products which are 
eaten without further cooking in the 
home. This procedure was adopted be- 
cause public health could be best 
served in the area in which foods are 
eaten without further cooking—for ex- 
ample, such items as candy, bakery 
products, and some fish items. We also 
recommended that the cereal food in- 
dustries could improve their sanitation 
practices. A start was made in the bak- 
ing industry and in other cereal food 
industries such as those that prepare 
macaroni and breakfast foods. We gave 
attention, for example, to bakeries and 
our factory inspections revealed that 
very little attention was being given to 
sanitation. We found that rats and 
mice, as well as a variety of cereal in- 
sects, were living and reproducing in 
some bakeries. Our findings, of course, 
resulted in a number of legal actions, 
and top management in the industry 
immmediately began sanitary programs 
that assisted in the general cleanup. 
Such prompt action assisted the food 
and drug administration greatly in its 
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By M. P. KERR 
Food & Drug Administration 


enforcement work and reduced the 
number of legal actions considerably. 


As progress was being made, few in- 
spections were made in representative 
flour mills. Again we found contamina- 
tion of flour, in some instances by in- 
sects and rodents. A cleanup was made 
in the mills that needed attention. Dur- 
ing this phase of the investigation, it 
became evident that the grain itself 
was not clean. A cooperative enterprise 
was engaged in with other govern- 


mental agencies and the grain trade. 


A 12-month survey from April, 1950, 
to April, 1951, was made in which the 
handling of wheat was gone into quite 
thoroughly. After the survey, it was 
concluded that: 1) large quantities of 
wheat are contaminated with insects 
and with their excreta; 2) large quan- 
tities of wheat are contaminated with 
rodent excreta; and 3) present-day 
milling machinery does not remove 
this filth during the milling process. 
Also, other conclusions were arrived 
at, such as insanitation caused by birds 
having access to the grain. 


After the survey study was com- 
pleted, the food and drug administra- 
tion undertook some initial inspections 
in the country elevators which were 
designed to be educational and to ac- 
quaint the operators with our findings 
as to the source of contamination deal- 
ing with rodents and insects. Much 
authoritative information was obtained 
on these problems from the bureau of 
entomology and plant quarantine, fish 
and wild life service, and the Depart- 
ment of Interior. Members of the mill- 
ing industry, grain dealers, and various 
committees disseminated information 
to elevator operators and to the farm 
level. A moment ago, I stated that the 


Cleaner Grain 
... that’s the aim of the teamwork 
described in this talk presented at the 
November convention of the Western 
Grain & Feed association. 


inspections were largely educational. 
We did, however, decide that if an ele- 
vator is found so bad that no reason- 
able man would tolerate the insanitary 
conditions found, we would take ac- 
tion immediately. We have made a 
number of inspections in the elevators, 
and much improvement has been not- 
ed. Generally speaking, most elevator 
Operators are anxious to clean up their 
houses. 


I suppose it can be said that farmers 
and grain dealers cannot be expected 
to greet this food and drug program 
with unbounded enthusiasm since 
there is some cost which will have to 
be made such as cleaning up their 
premises. Nevertheless, from an econo- 
mic standpoint, it would seem to be a 
good program since if successful, it will 
help rid the farm storage bins and ele- 
vators of insects and rodents and will 
mean that larger amounts of better 
quality grain will be delivered to the 
market. I am told under some of the 
current conditions high losses in 
weight and quality are taken for grant- 
ed by the farmer, and little thought is 
given to increase profits which might 
be gained though better care and stor- 
age methods. It has been said that each 
rat eats between $3 and $5 worth of 
food each year and destroys a like 
amount, to say nothing about the dis- 
ease and filth he spreads. The destruc- 
tion of these rodents would be well 
worth while. This grain program is not 
a short time affair. It is hoped that we 
can make as much progress in the next 
10 years as has been made in the bak- 
ing and milling industry. 


I have already mentioned the second 
phase of our program which involves 
the examination of wheat on the mar- 
ket for rodent filth. This part of the 
program is now being actively worked. 
We have announced that we will take 
action against carloads of wheat that 
contain one rodent pellet to the pint 
of wheat as collected in random sam- 
pling in the car. This one pellet to the 
pint may sound rather severe, but 
when you consider that a pint is rough- 
ly a pound, it means that we can ex- 


(Concluded on page 96) 
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NEW YEAR For the first time in more than 20 years we are starting a New 
Year without a new deal or a fair deal. This is good news for 


all of us who have been handicapped by too much interference 


of government in business — and in our private lives. Now, we hope for and 


expect a square deal. 


We believe that our expectation will be realized. Basis for this belief is the high 


caliber of men the new President has appointed to his cabinet and to top executive 
positions in the federal government. We are looking forward to realistic business 


management instead of theoretical blundering. 


President Eisenhower will not attempt to run a one-man show. This is evident 


because the men appointed to his staff will not be puppets. They come to Washington 


at greatly reduced incomes to serve their country — and ours. We are sure that } 


5 


is exactly what they will do. 


In addition, the new President has already appointed several committees from 
industry and labor and agriculture to recommend needed changes in the laws ; 
applying to their respective fields. We are sure the appointment of these committees 


is not an idle gesture. 


We face the New Year with more optimism than we have had since F. D. R. was 
elected for his first term as President. Our optimism and our confidence was, how- 


ever, quickly dissipated after going to Washington to help the NRA. It was a mess. 


We don’t think the same will happen under the Eisenhower administration. He 
| was selected to clean up the “mess in Washington” and we predict he will accom- 


plish that objective. 


There will be some changes made. May they all be for the best. 
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The toughest three-letter word in business 


“But 


The word a man uses when he starts by nodding yes 
and ends by saying no. 


The word on a Multiwall buyer's tongue just after he’s 
said, “Well, as long as we order by specification, I guess 
one brand's as good as another . . .” 


Executives who purchase more than 85 per cent of all 
Multiwalls have a big BUT there. 


They testify* that there are many other considerations. 
Among the most important, the reputation of the manu- 


facturer. They judge him by his record of reliability, his — 
effort to meet delivery dates, his willingness to give a full 
measure of service. 


We welcome the challenge of the toughest three-letter 
word in business. We believe the attention big buyers of 
Multiwalls pay to the extra factors—dependability, for 
instance—has a lot to do with their giving Union a greater 
proportion of their Multiwall business. 


More so every day... 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


*August, 1951 research study. 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION * NEW YORK: WOOLWORTH BUILDING © CHICAGO: DAILY NEWS BUILDING 
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@ Two top-flight feed industry research 
leaders were featured speakers at the De- 
cember convention of the Wisconsin Hatch- 
eries association. They were Dr. O. B. Kent 
of Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, and Dr. W. 
W. Cravens of McMillen Feed Mills, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. (At the time he spoke, Dr. 
Cravens still was a staff member at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He joined McMillen 
Jan. 1). 

In his talk, Dr. Kent described the ad- 
vantages of his restricted feeding progarm 
for raising pullets. He traced development 
of the program back to the early 1930's 
when scientists were investigating the pos- 
sibility of building up the acid content in 
the chicken’s system. With more acid, they 
thought, mortality would be cut and health 
improved. 

The protection against disease afforded 
by acid, he said, was vividly illustrated in 
an experiment conducted by Dr. Lloyd Ar- 
nold of the University of Illinois. Dr. 
Arnold found that if the acid in a dog’s 
stomach were neutralized, bacteria could be 
injected into the animal and in a short time 
be recovered from any part of the body. 
Presence of the acid slowed down and in 
some cases arrested the bacteria. 

Dr. Kent then neutralized acid in chick- 
ens and found that the operation, besides 
reducing disease resistance, neutralized the 
entire system and blocked digestion. Ob- 
viously, a certain level of acid was needed 
and a surplus of acid improved the digestive 
ability of the chicken. 


Dr. Kent pondered the problem of how 


DR. O. B. KENT 


starter on which is spread grit and fine 
chick feed. From the fine material, the deal- 
er should progress to coarser feedstuffs. 
Oats, Dr. Kent said, could be fed at the age 
of three weeks. 

Many flock owners, he noted, worried 
about feed palatability. He reminded his 
listeners that, as far as scientists can dis- 
cover, chickens are affected only by sight 
sensations. No evidence has been found that 
the birds have a sense of taste or smell. 
Texture and color are, therefore, the im- 


Feed Needs Chicks 


They’re Discussed by Two Experts 


acid content could be increased. He found 
the answer while attending the International 
Poultry Congress in Leipzig, Germany, in 
1936. A foreign scientist there expounded 
a theory that acid content in poultry could 
be increased by restricting the amount of 
feed given to the birds. 

On his return to this country, Dr. Kent 
put a group of pullets on a test diet, feed- 
ing them only every other day. Compared to 
a control group which was fed daily, the 
pullets on the restricted rations exhibited 
better health and larger size. 

There were other advantages too and Dr. 
Kent summarized them as: (1) A delay in 
sexual maturity which enabled the fowls to 
put on more weight. (2) A reduction in 
fighting in the flock. (3) A cutting of feed 
costs. (4) Production of large eggs by lay- 
ing stock. 

The feeder should have one central ob- 
jective in his feeding program, Dr. Kent 
stated, and for the young chick, the goal 
should be development of a well-developed 
and muscular gizzard. Such an organ in- 
sures sound digestion and fattening later in 
life. 

During the first few days of chick life, 
the expert recommended that they be fed a 
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portant factors in palatability. 

Poultrymen, he added, need not worry 
too much about chicks sickening on foreign 
matter. They have strong stomachs and can 
pass to the gizzard any object which can 
pass the mouth. Some feeders leave oats out 
of the chick diet for fear that the hulls will 
stick in the birds’ craws. 

In tests of rations at the Quaker labora- 
tory, pullets fed on an oat ration developed 
into larger birds than those fed on a formula 
based on corn. The corn-fed poultry also 
ran more to fat than oat-fed birds. Wheat 
and barley were considered inferior to the 
first two grains as feed for poultry. 

For many years, Dr. Kent recalled, Quak- 
er used a corn-oat formula for chickens. 
Then during the last war, corn shortages 
compelled them to adopt a straight oat ra- 
tion. Results were good, so good that the 
oat ration was continued after the war. 


In a typical program of restricted feeding, 
Dr. Kent stated, growing birds are fed dry 
mash and oats in the morning. They are 
allowed 10 minutes time to eat oats in the 
afternoon. This does not force the birds to 


Special Staff Report 
By The Feed Bag 


go hungry, he pointed out. A chick with 
a good appetite can swallow enough feed 
to satisfy itself for the day in 10 minutes. 

Dr. Kent’s general conclusion was that 
restricted feeding programs would increase 
the size of birds. A switch from full to 
restricted feeding would reduce rations 25 
per cent on bare lot feeding and more 
when flocks were pastured on good range. 
There is also some evidence, he added, that 
restricted’ feeding tends to eliminate tape 
worms. 

Dr. Cravens spoke on the subject, “What 
We Can Expect of Good Nutrition.” He 
listed as major factors in nutrition: breeding, 
management, equipment, such as machinery 
and pen space, freedom from disease, and 
sound feeding practices. Management, he 
noted, was the primary factor which con- 
trolled all the others. 

He warned his audience that medicated 
feeds should be looked upon only as a 
means of getting necessary drugs into poul- 
try and livestock. They were, he said, no 
substitute for a sound nutrition program. 

In explaining the term “good nutrition,” 
Dr. Cravens listed the chemical ingredients 
of feeds: carbohydrates for energy, fats for 
reserve energy, protein to provide the amino 
acids for the building blocks of growth, and 
minerals. These last require careful atten- 
tion, he warned, because while some are 
naturally provided, others must be added 
to the feed. There are also the vitamins, 
the most important of which are A and D. 

Good nutrition of the hen, he said, was 
a form of insurance against sick chicks. If 
the hen is in good condition at laying time, 


DR. W. W. CRAVENS 


the chicks will have a head start on sturdy 
growth. 

All vitamins, Dr. Cravens asserted, are 
equally important to growth. Feeders should 
not be led by the publicity to overemphasize 
the importance of any one. This applies 
particularly to vitamin B, which has been 
overrated in importance in literature. 

As for antibiotics, the nutrition expert 
stated flatly that they would aid growth of 
chicks. The advantage of using them in 


(Concluded on page 92) 
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stom Miller: 


YOU HELPED DESIGN 


ADVANCE CUSTOM MILL 


You may not be aware of it, but YOU helped 


plenty. In the designing stages, Prater never lost 
sight of your requirements . . . your limitations 


... your desire to deliver a better product at less 


The was an wes with PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
uilt-in advantages never before offered the cus- i e i _ 
tom miller. This was the Blue Streak Advance 
Custom . . . today, a tried-and-proven performer Please send information on Prater equipment checked 
—superior in every way! Check all these benefits: 
Low Maintenance . . . Low Starting Load .. . Low 
Power Costs . . . High Capacity .. plus the (0 Blue Streak Twin-Spiral CO Prater Permanent 
efficiency of the exclusive Triple Reduction Pro- Mixer Magnets 
cess that produces the popular Granular Grind. D Blue Streak C) Blue Streak 
And now ... as an added convenience, Prater Com Cotter naidienateal 
makes available the Pratermatic automatic device Name. 
that changes screens from the work floor. 

Full Address. 
You just can’t make a wiser choice than a Blue 
Streak Advance Custom Mill. After all, YOU 
helped design it! 
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Feed Show Space Is Nearly Gon 


But Some Choice Exhibit Booths Remain 


@ Space sales for the National Feed In- 
dustry Show to be held at the Buffalo 
Memorial Auditorium June 8-10 are 
rapidly nearing a sellout, according 
to Co-Manager Eldon H. Roesler. The 
Feed Show will be held in conjunction 
with the annual convention of the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants 
and promises to attract the largest 
attendance for any feed event ever 
held in the East. 

Mr. Roesler, who is also business 
manager of THE FEED BAG, sponsor 
of the Feed Show, warns firms which 
may have been postponing their deci- 
sion as to whether or not to exhibit, 
to contact show headquarters soon or 
be disappointed. Reservations can be 
made at the National Feed Industry 
Show, 1712 W. St. Paul av., Milwau- 
kee 3, phone WEst 3-3690. 


The roster of firms which have tak- 
en space reads like a who’s who of the 
industry. There will be exhibits of all 
types of ingredients, manufactured 
feeds, machinery and equipment, job- 
ber and broker services—in fact, ev- 
ery type of commodity and service 
used by the feed and grain industry. 

Austin W. Carpenter, executive di- 
rector of the Eastern Federation, has 
announced plans at the Hotel Statler, 
a short distance from the Auditorium. 
Sessions are scheduled for Monday and 
Tuesday mornings, June 8-9 with the 
Feed Show open from noon until 7 
p.m. on those days and in the morn- 
ing on Wednesday, June 10. The final 
day will be used to check up on last- 
minute information from exhibitors. 

Most of the firms exhibiting are tak- 
ing multiple booths. Several have con- 
tracted for five spaces giving them a 
total of 50 feet. Highway Equipment 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has taken 
50 feet and is planning to bring a large 
and small bulk truck to the floor of 
the Auditorium. Daffin Mfg. Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa., also will have one of its 
Feed-U-Units mounted on a truck on 
display. 

It will be possible for those who at- 
tend the show to see on display prac- 
tically everything they need in their 
businesses and to make comparisons 
between different types of equipment. 
In addition, they will be able to make 
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View of Main Arena Floor, Buffalo Memorial Auditorium 


the personal acquaintance of persons 
with whom they ordinarily deal only 
by phone or letter and thereby get to 
know the firms from whom they pur- 
chase material more intimately. 

This will be the third National Feed 
Industry Show; others were held in 
1949 and 1951. It is also expected to 
be the largest. The following is the 
list of exhibitors as of Jan. 8: 


Allied Industries, Inc., Milwaukee 

Allied Mills, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Amburgo Co., Philadelphia 

American Corn Millers Federation, Chicago 

American Feed Manufacturers Assn., Chi- 
cago 

Ames-Burns Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland 

Borden Co., New York City 

Bowman Feed Products, Inc., Holland, Mich. 

Brewers Yeast Council, St. Louis 

Bryant Engineering Co., Port Huron, Mich. 

Burrows Equipment Co., Evanston, IIl. 

CarO-Green Co., Kansas City 

Consolidated Products Co., Danville, Ill. 

Daffin Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Distillation Products Industries, Rochester, 

Distillers Feed Research Council, Cincinnati 

Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, Sher- 
burne, N. Y. 

Eastern Feed Merchants, Sea Isle City, N. J. 

Eriez Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 


Feeds Illustrated, Chicago 

Dave Fischbein Co., Minneapolis 

Flavor Corporation of America, Chicago 
Fox Co., Newfield, N. J. 

Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co., St. 


Louis 


Hatchery & Feed, Mount Morris, Ill. 

Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 

Highway Equipment Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa 

Hot Spot Detector, Inc., Des Moines 

R. R. Howell Co., Minneapolis 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Jacobson Machine Works, Minneapolis 

J-M Trading Corp., Chicago 

Lederle Laboratories, New York City 

Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 

Midland Laboratories, Inc., Dubuque, Iowa 

Mill Engineering Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Myers-Sherman Co., Streator, Il. 

National Ideal Co., Toledo 

New England By-Products Corp., Boston 

Park & Pollard Co., Buffalo 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Brooklyn 

Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago 

Premier Peat Moss Corp., New York City 

Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y. 

Roskamp Huller Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles City, 
Iowa 

Schutte Pulverizer Co., Buffalo 

Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago 

Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 

Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis 

Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo 

Vita-Vim Millers, Buffalo 

Wallace & Tiernan, Inc.., Newark, N. J. 

Wenger Mixer Co., Sabetha, Kan. 

Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., Myerstown, 
Pa. 
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Hoosier Program Set 


indianapolis Meeting Scheduled Jan. 25-27 


@ Program arrangements have been 
completed for the 51st annual conven- 
tion of the Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers association, which will be held 
Jan. 25-27 at the Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis. A full slate of speakers and 
a varied entertainment program are 
promised. 

The annual president's talk will be 
delivered by the association’s current 
leader, David W. Crutchfield, owner 
of Crutchfield Grain & Feed Co., Yeo- 
man. Another traditional feature will 
be the executive secretary’s report by 
Fred K. Sale of Indianapolis. 


Use of corn cobs in a balanced feed. 
ing program will be discussed by a 
speaker, as yet unannounced. A report 
on group insurance as it affects Indiana 
association members will be presented 
by Spafford Orwig, insurance agent of 
Indianapolis. 

Ray B. Bowden, Washington, exec- 
utive vice president of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National association, a 
frequent and welcome speaker at state 
meetings, will discuss “The Outlook 
in Washington.” In view of the recent 
change in administrations, interest in 
his talk is running high. A report on 
the association’s collection service will 
be furnished by Herbert Jerome of 
Rockford, IIl. 


DAVID W. CRUTCHFIELD 


Dealers will find food for thought in 
the subject chosen by John W. Mock, 
Evanston, Ill. His theme will be “It’s 
Fun To Sell.” Speaking on the post- 
election outlook in agriculture will be 
Dr. E. L. Butz of Purdue University. 

A social feature of the first day of 
the meeting will be a dinner for offi- 
cers, directors, honorary members, and 
their wives. It is an annual event as is 
the annual banquet, which will be held 
on the evening of the following day. 


Plans of Poultry Board for 1953 


They Will Be Spotlighted at Chicago Jan. 15-16 


@ Its extensive campaign for 1953 will be 
spotlighted when the Poultry & Egg Nation- 
al Board holds its annual planning confer- 
ence at Chicago’s La Salle Hotel on Jan. 15- 
16. President J. C. Huttar and General 
Manager Don W. Lyon will be in overall 
charge of the meeting. 

Official PENB business will be transacted 
on Thursday, Jan. 15, with the opening 
session pegged for 9:30 a.m. The poultry 
promotion group's board will meet in open 
session the same afternoon. Members of the 
feed and allied industries are invited to sit 
in as observers at this meeting. 

Reviewing various phases of PENB pro- 
motion drives will be the following mem- 
bers of the poultry industry and allied 
trades: 

Roscoe Hill, William T. Diamond, Paul 
Gray, Norbert Schaefer, Mr. Huttar, Herb- 


ert Beyers, and O. A. Hanke. 

Fred Buzen and Charles Hawks of PENB 
will trace the progress of their organization's 
comprehensive retail merchandising pro- 
gram at the same session. Hugh Gordon 
will speak for the Board's advertising com- 
mittee. 

Following several brief addresses on the 
morning of Jan. 16, members of the PENB 
fulltime staff will participate in a special 
feature entitled ‘““PENB in Action.” Taking 
part will be Mr. Lyon, Mrs. Kathryn Niles, 
and Bronte Leicht of the Chicago office, 
Eleanor Bateman of Boston, and Fred Smith 
of New York City. 

With Roscoe Hill moderating, a panel on 
the afternoon of Jan. 16 will stress the need 
for the Poultry & Egg National Board. 
AFMA Secretary Diamond will represent 
the feed industry. 


The entertainment program will be 
provided by the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade and local firms. 


A special luncheon for wives of as- 
sociation members will be held at noon 
on Jan. 26. 


RAY B. BOWDEN 


Representatives of all grain, feed, 
and allied firms, both in and out of 
the state, are invited to attend the con- 
vention. 


Reservations can still be made by 
writing to the Claypool Hotel or to the 
association at 600 Board of Trade 
building, Indianapolis 4. The annual 
convention is one of two statewide 
events sponsored annually by the 
group. The association also holds a 
midsummer meeting at French Lick. 


The two-day conference will wind up 
with a dinner at which PENB’s new officers 
will be installed. Hobart Creighton will be 
in charge of the installation. 


Purina Farm Headquarters 
Is Destroyed by Blaze 


Damage of from $75,000 to $100,000 was 
caused by a fire Dec. 20 which destroyed 
the headquarters building of the research 
farm at Gray Summit, Mo., operated by 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. President 
Donald Danforth revealed plans for im- 
mediate reconstruction and noted that re- 
search farm trips and meetings would con- 
tinue uninterrupted. 


The building which was burned housed 
offices, an auditorium, kitchen, and sleep- 
ing quarters. High winds prevented four 
fire-fighting groups from bringing the blaze 
under control before extensive damage was 
done. 
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into a big asset” 


“Going into this new era of animal nutrition a few years 

ago put a lot of feed manufacturers like us on the spot. 

With each new discovery, feed formulation and forti- 

fication became a more complex and critical problem. 

Unless we kept our feeds up to date, we were in for some 

serious sales setbacks. 

“Lacking an extensive professional staff and research 
facilities of our own, we could neither evaluate nor apply 
the growing mass of research findings and recommenda- 
tions available. It was a job for specialists. 

“We knew of the Dawe’s reputation for sustained 
leadership in the field of nutrition and feed fortification. 
One meeting with a Dawe’s representative provided the 
start for a simple solution to our problem. We selected 
Vitamelk Base as our fortifier and Dawe’s Formula Audit 

Bureau took over the continuing job of applying the latest 

nutritional knowledge to our feed formulas. 

“This proved to be a real step forward. The completeness 
of Dawe’s nutritional services—ranging all the way from 
product research and basic production of vitamins to the 

development of complete feeding programs— gives us a strong 
edge over competition. 
“The assurance of keeping up to date in an ever changing 
nutritional world is, indeed, a priceless asset. Modernizing our 
formulas and fortifying our feeds with Vitamelk have enabled our 
management to devote more time to sales activities. The result has 
been a steady increase in our sales.” 


Let Dawe’s, the nation’s leading vitamin nutritionists, prove to you the 
advantages of modern, scientific feed building methods. Dawe’s offer a 
complete nutritional program to progressive feed manufacturers. For more 
complete details about Dawe’s products and professional services, please 


write on your letterhead. Also ask for your free copy of "Frontiers in 
Nutrition." 


LABORATORIES, Inc. 


(Formerly Dawe’s Manufacturing Company) 
4800 S. RICHMOND STREET, DEPT. F. B. 13, CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 


» In Western Europe, Vitamelk is distributed under the name “Vitasource” by Comptoir 
awes Anversois d'lmportation, “Comanima” 13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp, Belgium. 


World’s Oldest and Largest Specialists in Vitamin Products for Feeds 
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What can this appealing little fellow tell about the 
nutrition in your feeds? 


Plenty. 


For many years doctors had visions of a formula 
for infant feeding that would be as close to human 
milk as nutritional science could provide, but they 
couldn’t prescribe it. 


Borden scientists took up the challenge. After 
years of research and many trials and clinical tests, 
the goal was reached which resulted in the nation- 
ally known BREMIL . . . a simulated breast milk 
for infants that is famous today among doctors and 
dieticians everywhere, 


It was Borden’s BASIC RESEARCH cha 


provided so effective a baby food for our little ones, 
and it was Borden scientists that have also provided 
so many “firsts” in the field of poultry and animal 
nutrition. 


Borden blends the finest natural sources 

of both the known and the yet unidentified 
nutrients, then standardizes the potencies 

to meet specific requirements. 


Borden Feed Supplements are developed by the 
same careful and constant BASIC RESEARCH pro- 
cedures that made news in human nutrition. 

When you use Borden Feed Supplements you get 
the benefit of this kind of pioneering research plus 
the economy of volume production, Learn how easily 
you can have this assurance. 

Write for a complete Vitamin Feed Supplement 
program tailored to your particular needs. 


The Borden Company 
FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 


350 MADISON AVENUE ° NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


— orden 1s BASIC IN FOOD AND FEED RESEARCH 
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Business Has Golden Opportunity 


Eisenhower Signals Return to Freer Enterprise 


@ When fighting ceased in the Pacific 
when V-J day was declared and World War 
II came to an end, we who had remained 
on the home front and had operated manu- 
facturing plants, celebrated. We joined all 
other Americans in our joy in our military 
victory, in the end of the fighting, and the 
casualties and the personal sacrifices. 

To us, the end of the war signaled the 
end of an era of extreme eal in btsi- 
ness operations. 

Little by little, step by step, no ne a1 oper: 


ating conditions returned. As cofitrols were 
relaxed, as materials became avajfable, as our 
valuable employes returned frgm service we 


were continually reminded serious prob- 
lems which we had encountéred, had met 
and had almost forgotten. Hrequently, the 
removal of a problem itself pdsed new prob- 
lems in bringing about a sound transition 
back to more normal conditiops.. It was a 
slow process, it took years, in fact it is not 
yet complete; there are still many. items of 
unfinished business in the recové ry from the 
wartime conditions. 


This gradual and troublesoma tfa 
period is vividly clear in all Af, our |mi 
and I cite it now as I think\@ mh 
us to understand the nature th 
that I believe is ahead of us 
pending change in the adminitre tion Nin 
Washington. 

In both cases, our initial reaction Was one 
of jubilation. On election night, I p — 
many of us celebrated; I’m sure I i, 
celebrated because I felt that the Ame 
people had chosen a truly great man asvtht 


leader. But once again we in manufactul 
industry had some special cause for cele x 


tion as we foresaw the long period of 
years of hostility toward business nearing) 
an end. 

After our initial burst of enthusiasm, I 
believe many of us in our more thoughtful 
moments, foresaw a transition to a more 
normal period of fair treatment to be ac- 
corded to all citizens of our country. 


treatment regardless of race or , of 


course, but now fair treatment r ardless of 
the individual’s means of thood or his” 
membership or lack of mémbership in some 


special group. It seems to me that thg’ doc- 
trine of fair, impartial treatment to“all was 
what the American people demanded at the 
polls, and I sincerely believe that they are 
going to get it if we all want it badly enough 
to work for it. 

The recent administration appeared to 
single out a relatively small group and make 
it the target of numerous attacks upon busi- 
ness. Perhaps they had in mind the persons 
in the higher managerial positions of our 
larger companies, along with the owners of 
the largest blocks of stock in those com- 
panies. 

But the fact is, of course, that these few 
do not represent all business; in fact, they 
are only an insignificant part of all business. 
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By DONALD F. CARPENTER 
The Du Pont Co. 


It is dificult to think of an American citi- 
zen who is not vitally interested in business, 


and whose s ing osely 
assoc sihessthat he 
busifiess, and conversely, he 


jured as business is injured. 


As you well know, the business — 


tions are owned by millions of people in ail 
walks of life. Most of our larger corpora: 
tions have many more owners than em- 
ployes. When we realize that among the 
owners of businesses are insurance jcom- 
panies, banks, fraternal groups, trusteeships, 
and foundations which represent more 
millions of individuals, it becomes apparent 
how widespread the ownership in business) 
really is. 

The millions of employes are ditectly in’ } 
terested in the business with which they are’ 
associated. We all know how 
conditions are japt to deteri 
has become 


wy 

ps 


are//lareet pendent upon , business | for 
their supports\be it-from end inepine 
or iy argely, in end, from 


busifess activity of some kind. 


The man “or w 


on businggs, 


de g/Afpon business |f 
markets and his equipment; the! sho, 
eper, for many of his customers, a 

it Roes: I am sure you will 

busj s\in this, ig ever 

ess. \\\ 

That situatic ed to\b 

by’ recent admini&tgation§, ‘but 

ieve that thg trutle much: 

to the new /gover 


being formed/ 
ED decordingly. / 
We in business 
following the Guaun. We are being warned 


Business Can Expect 


. less government restriction under 
President Ike, Mr. Carpenter pointed 
out in this talk which he delivered at 
Wilmington, Del., last month. But he 
also stressed that businessmen should 
support the new chief executive in his 
conduct of government. 


In the 


ore apparent / 


of dire possibilities; we are being congratu- 
lated on our opportunities. 

Of course the keynote of the transition is 
our President-elect, Gen. Eisenhower. I 
deem it a great privilege that I have had the 
opportunity of knowing him personally. Our 
first contact was when he was a major in 
933. 
aphees I know that you have heard 
y stories about him, during the cam- 
I am going to risk telling you an- 
Because it so clearly illustrates to me 


Sx when Gen. Ike was president of 
bia} Secretary Forrestal asked him to 


fo. Washington. It happened that in 

7 of the morning there was a 
= -ef an agency which required Mr. 
Forrestal’s} attendance, so he suggested to 
Ike that“he sit in on the meeting. This he 
did, sitfing not at the table, but on one side. 


ourse of the meeting a matter 


‘¢ame up fox iscussion which was quite con- 
troversial/Dutn a while there seemed to 
ea fair! mée of minds upon a possible 
course ‘of Zactin) {} At this point, Mr. For- 
restal, turttéd) £9 /Ike and asked if he had 


kared to express. Now it 
en quite natural for Ike to 
ent as he was not a member 


han_employed by some Ate 
Ori it a school, 
\his\famous grin, and stated very clearly 


at the ecision that was being reached was 
based 


on expediency rather than upon 
He pointed out the fundamental 
iciple that he thought should be the ob- 


ie 
WE ctive: fand suggested a succession of steps 


sGlt was amazing. The action pre- 
joes. d was promptly abandoned, 
adopted unanimously, 
tersthe megting everyone was saying, 
he a great guy?” 

hat, gentlenten, represents Gen. Ike —a 
an of -high-principle, clear vision and an 
/amazing lead@rWhat more could we ask? 

We manufacturers might well inquire 
into our ow? responsibilities. Now that we 
are in the midst of a transition, what are 
we going to do about it? 

I posed this question to a friend of mine 
the other day, and he promptly replied that 
having been the hunted animal, we would 
now have to shed our protective coloring. 

For 20 long years, we have been looked 
upon with suspicion. We have been blamed 
for the depression of the 30's, and the re- 
cession of *38—for unemployment, for 
poverty, for building plants at government 
expense. For conspiracy of all kinds. For 
overproduction and for underproduction, for 
technological achievements which threw men 
out of work, and for lack of technological 
advancement. For monopoly and for failure 


(Concluded on page 8#) 


ae be taken to reach it. 


23 


| | 
arndZprofessors in\ Our pri; 
any|/ Niews/hé 
would have | 
dedlifte \comfn 
of the) grdup, or perhaps because he was ; 
governmeritay auth 
countyfor the fede 
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In the Mill at Washington 


By Congressman LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


Washington, D. C. 
Jan. 7, 1963 


THE REPUBLICAN CONGRESS IS ORGANIZED WITH VERY SLIM MAJORITIES 


The Republicans had a perfect attendance on the first roll call and they are 
jubilant about that fact. It appears at this time that they will break all at- 
tendance records. This will be a conservative congress, with emphasis upon re- 
duced spending so as to insure a balanced budget, which could mean a reduction in 
taxes at least for the last half of the calendar year. Congressman Reed of New 
York, chairman of the house ways and means committee which handles tax legisla- 
tion, has stated that he believes a tax reduction is possible. The consensus among 


members is that no reduction should be made until the budget is balanced. This 
seems to be common sense. 


IN THE SENATE 


Certain newsmen and columnists have, since election, been attempting to drive 
a wedge between Sen. Taft and Mr. Eisenhower. The senator has spiked this propa- 
ganda and since he has been selected to be majority leader, it is obvious that he 
will work very closely with Ike to insure success for the new President's legisla- 
tive program. There is no more able man in public life than Bob Taft. He is of 
unquestioned integrity and he does not compromise with principle. An important 
phase of senatorial action will come in the cohesion beteween the conservative Re- 
publicans and many Democrats south of the Mason-Dixon line. The Republican pro- 
gram is bound to attract considerable southern support. Without it, no construc- 


tive program is possible. There can be little doubt but that Sen. Taft is relying 
upon it. 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Congress will have to wait until Jan. 20 to know about the Eisenhower pro- 
gram. We look forward to the day when he will state his position on many issues. 
There is some speculation as to where he will stand on matters of foreign policy. 
Many of us hope that he will approach foreign problems from the conservative angle. 
Congress is prepared, as I see it, to cut foreign aid and give-away to the bone. 
At the moment it is prepared to use a meat axe, a term used by the Democrats when 
some of us made an effort to reduce foreign Spending. Recently a Democratic cabi- 
net member, Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer, let go a salvo against these 
foreign aid programs. He said, in effect, that we can reduce these programs sub- 
stantially and, above all, can dispense with thousands of people who are now run- 
ning around Europe trying to give away American tax dollars. In Paris alone, there 
are six people who have the rank of ambassador. Each is stepping on the other's 
toes, while the regular ambassador twiddies his thumbs—with not much to do. 


ACHESON'S DILEMMA 


No figure in Washington is more pathetic than the present secretary of state. 
Since the end of World War II, members of congress have been attempting to prevail 
upon him to clean the state department of all subversive elements. He has failed 
to respond and his testimony before a house committee several weeks ago made him 
the laughing stock in official Washington. He was testifying on the expose that 
had been made of subversives in the United Nations organization. 


He admitted these individuals had given the nation a "black eye", yet it was 
his considered opinion that the Americans charged with subversive activities in 
the U.N.in no way endangered the security of the United States. This is unadul- 
terated double talk and it was an attempt to protect his office against the charg- a 
es that have been made for a long time. Acheson's place in history is doubtful. i 
His refusal to turn his back on Alger Hiss and his present insistence upon clear- 
ing John Carter Vincent cannot be excused. Under him, China went down to the Com- 
unists. He wanted the dust to settle on our friendly ally, which stood off the 
Japs while we prepared for war. 


(Concluded on page 81) 
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Synthetic Amino Acids Feeds 


Comprehensive Treatment of a Timely Subject 


@ German chemists in the 19th century 
were first to investigate the chemical struc- 
ture of proteins and discovered that acid 
digestion released a variety of compounds 
referred to as Bausteine or building stones. 
At least 22 different amino acids are now 
known to be the Bausteine, or building 
blocks, of proteins. 

Differing composition, depending on the 
protein source, is illustrated in Figure 1 
showing the amino acid content of soybean 
protein. The profile of this bar graph dif- 
fers substantially from that of cottonseed 
protein (Figure 2) which, in turn, differs 
from that of fish protein (Figure 3). The 
quality of thse different proteins as they 
support animal nutrition depends on their 
amino acid composition and depends further 
on the ability of the animal digestive proc- 
esses to liberate the separate amino acids. 
Thus, amino acid content and amino acid 
availability are the prime factors governing 
protein quality. 

It will be noted in the graphs that certain 
amino acids are marked with an asterisk. 
The special importance of these amino acids 
arises from the fact that they cannot be 
adequately synthesized in the animal body 
(with particular reference to the growing 
chick). Because they cannot be synthesized 
by the metabolic processes they are called 
“essential,” meaning that they are essential 
to the diet. The remaining amino acids 
not so marked are not essential for growth, 
although they make up a substantial propor- 
tion of the protein and, if present, are 
utilized as such, relieving the body of the 
need for their manufacture. 

Nature has not been extravagant in sup- 
ply of all of the essential amino acids. There 
are three, in particular, which are often in 
marginal or deficient supply. These are 
tryptophan, methionine, and lysine. I will 
also include cystine when talking about 
methionine. Cystine can be made from 
methionine in the metabolic processes but 
when cystine is present in the diet, the body 
is spared the necessity of using its methio- 
nine supply to make cystine; hence, dietary 
cystine “spares” methionine. Because of 
this fact, cystine and methionine, the two 
sulfur-containing amino acids, will be con- 
sidered together. 

The relative proportions of tryptophan, 
methionine plus cystine, and lysine in soy- 
bean oil meal, cottonseed meal, fish meal, 
meat and bone scrap, sesame seed meal, 
corn, barley, and milo are shown in Figure 
4. Assume, for purposes of illustration, that 
these ingredients could furnish the entire 
protein intake of broilers (20 per cent pro- 
tein level). By comparing the requirement 
for the growing chick for these respective 
amino acids, it is possible to judge which 
proteins are rich and which are poor sup- 
pliers. It is quite evident that soybean oil 
meal is deficient in the sulfur-containing 
amino acids; cottonseed meal is deficient in 


By JULIUS E. JOHNSON 
Dow Chemical Co. 


lysine; fish meal is well balanced in trypto- 
phan, lysine, and methionine plus cystine. 
Meat and bone scrap is seriously lacking in 
tryptophan. Sesame meal, while compara- 
tively rich in sulfur-containing amino acids 
and tryptophan, is deficient in lysine. Corn 
protein is comparatively rich in cystine, giv- 
ing a high level of sulfur-containing amino 
acids, but is poor in tryptophan and lysine. 
Barley is poor in lysine; milo is poor in 
tryptophan, lysine, and the sulfur-containing 
amino acids. 


The problem of feed formulation, with 
respect to protein, is one of properly balanc- 
ing the protein contributors so that amino 
acid deficiencies in one ingredient are com- 
pensated by surplusses in others, and doing 
this at lowest possible cost. 


A chick starter which includes five per 
cent of high quality fish meal has been 
chosen to illustrate how each ingredient 
contributes to the total amino acid supply 
(Figure 5). Alfalfa meal, oats and bone 
meal in the percentages used add little to 
the sum total of the amino acids. The addi- 
tion of the other components, barley 12.5 
per cent, corn 52.6 per cent, fish meal five 
per cent, and soybean oil meal 20.9 per 
cent furnish the balance of the protein and 
supply a total of each respective amino acid 
which closely approaches or exceeds re- 
quirements. This particular feed mixture 
is marginal in the sulfur-containing amino 
acids. 


There is not complete agreement in the 
literature on the sulfur amino acid require- 
ment of chicks. Almquist reported that 0.5 
per cent methionine and 0.4 per cent cys- 
tine supported optimum growth with a 20 
per cent protein ration; furthermore, the 
methionine requirement increases with high- 
er levels of protein intake. Grau and Kamei 
have reported that 0.5 per cent methionine 
and 0.3 per cent cystine are required by 
growing chicks fed diets containing 20 
per cent protein. Somewhat lower values are 
suggested by others. 


Experimental evidence demonstrates the 
supplementary value of methionine added 
to practical feeds which are deficient or 
marginal in this amino acid. A study of 
methionine supplements in practical rations 
was first conducted by Bird and Mattingly, 
and later by Gerry et al. However, with the 
advent of vitamin By», antibiotics, and soy- 


This Subject 


. was presented at the fifth Cali- 
fornia animal industry conference. 
Figures referred to are on page 28, 
tables on page 30. 


bean meals of improved quality, it has been 
necessary to conduct further tests using for- 
mulas which take advantage of recent nu- 
tritional information. 


Here is one experiment which demon- 
strates that soybean oil meals vary in their 
response to methionine supplementation. 
The basal diet employed is shown in the 
table and contains vitamin B.: and choline, 
both of which have a sparing effect on 
methionine. Five different brands of soybean 
oil meal were used. Feeds containing each 
respective brand were supplemented with 
methionine at one pound per ton level. 
These results should be analyzed not only 
from the standpoint of weight of the birds, 
but also from the standpoint of feeding effi- 
ciency and, to make the results more mean- 
ingful, the profit over feed cost per thousand 
birds for each group has been calculated. 
It can be seen that four out of the five 
brands of soybean oil meal responded well 
to one pound per ton of methionine sup- 
plement in the feed. Even with the high 
quality meals now available on the market, 
some variation of protein quality is inevita- 
ble, and methionine supplementation has 
tended to level out these differences in 
quality. 

The next table shows a basal diet contain- 
ing 2.5 per cent fish meal and also includes 
corn gluten meal, which is comparatively 
rich in cystine. It should be emphasized that 
the fish meal employed was a 70 per cent 
protein Alaska herring meal of high nutri- 
tive quality. The diets were fortified with 
choline and vitamin B,, both of which are 
known to exert some sparing effect on 
methionine. This experiment was set up to 
check the effect of methionine with different 
types of antibiotic supplements. Further- 
more, graded levels of methionine supple- 
ments were added to determine whether or 
not the maximum effect was evident at one 
pound per ton or lower levels of supplemen- 
tation. It can be seen in the next table that 
the methionine supplementation had little 
effect on growth, but there was improvement 
in feeding efficiency at one-half pound or 
three-quarters pounds per ton levels of sup- 
plementation. When calculated in terms of 
profit over feed cost, the increased profit 
resulting from methionine supplementation 
was greatest at the one-half pound per ton 
level, and the one pound per ton level lost 
money. With antibiotic supplement B (next 
table), there was little, if any, effect on 
growth and the methionine influence was 
most clearly demonstrated by the efficiency 
of feed utilization. In this test, the one 
pound per ton level gave a significant in- 
crease in profit, but the maximum effect 
was observed at three-quarters of a pound 
per ton. Antibiotic supplement C (next 
table) showed comparable results with a 
maximum return at one-half or three-quar- 
ters of a pound per ton. In a similar ex- 
periment shown in following table, no anti- 
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AUROFAC-D is guaranteed to contain not less than 5 Gm. of Aureomycin 
per pound. 


Make sure your customers’ livestock and poultry get more benefit from the 
great antibiotic, aureomycin, by providing more ways for them to receive it! 


Write to the address below for full information about AUROFAC-D. 


*Trade-mark 


Animal Feed Department 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza AMERICAN id COMPANY New York 20, N. Y. 
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with this DISPERSIBLE 
Feed manufacturers can now open up new and profitable avenues for sales through Ki 
4 a new Lederle product, AUROFAC-D Antibiotic Feed supplement (containing Aureo- a 
: mycin) Lederle. This iso dispersible gureomycin fermentation product, available only 
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biotic was included in the diet. Again there 
was no significant effect on the rate of 
growth, but improved feeding efficiency 
yielded an increased profit with maximum 
return at the three-quarters of a pound 


per ton level of methionine supplementation. 
It is most interesting that these comparative- 
ly low levels of added methionine produce a 
significant improvement in feeding efficien- 
cy. This effect has also been reported by 
Slinger, Bolin et al, Couch and Reed, Saxe- 
na and McGinnis, Mattersen et al, and by 
Ringrose and Potter. 

In the Far West, fish meal is often less 
expensive than soybean meal on a protein 
unit basis and diets which contain 5 per 
cent or more of fish meal can be manufac- 
tured and sold at competitive prices. The 
basal diet shown in next table contains 5 
per cent of Alaska herring meal and 18.5 
per cent soybean oil meal as the chief pro- 
tein contributors. Furthermore, this experi- 
ment was set up to study different grain 
mixtures as affected by methionine supple- 
mentation. Here, again, choline and vitamin 
B,. were included in the basal ration to exert 
a maximum sparing effect on the methio- 
nine. The following table shows the results 
of the test where wheat flour midds, wheat 
bran, and ground yellow corn were com- 
bined as variable components. Methionine 
supplementation had little effect on growth, 
but definitely improved the efficiency of 
feed utilization as reflected from the one-half 
pound and three-quarter pounds levels of 
supplementation. When wheat, barley, and 
oats were added to the basal ration, a simi- 
lar effect was observed. There was no im- 
provement in growth, but a definite im- 
provement in feeding efficiency. The maxi- 
mum return was observed at the three-quar- 
ter pounds per ton level of supplementa- 
tion. When barley, oats, and corn were add- 
ed to the basal as shown in table, the maxi- 
mum effect of methionine supplementation 
resulted at the one-half pound per ton 
level. In fact, the higher levels lost money. 
With wheat flour midds, red dog flour, and 
ground yellow corn as shown in table, the 
maximum value of methionine supplemen- 
tation was evident at the one-half pound 
per ton level. It should be pointed out that 
New Hampshire chicks were used through- 
out all of our experiments. The strain of 
birds possesses a good growth potential, 
as evidenced by as much as 3'4 pounds 
average weight (both sexes) in a 10-week 
growth period. All of the experiments pre- 
viously described were conducted in bat- 
teries. 

It is interesting to summarize the in- 
creased profits resulting from methionine 
supplementation in the various experiments 
conducted in the Dow research laboratories. 
These are listed in table according to the 
level of added methionine. In general, we 
have observed our best and most consistent 
returns with one-half pound or three-quar- 
ters of a pound of methionine per ton of 
feed. Occasionally, methionine supplemen- 
tation has failed to give an increased profit. 
The preponderance of evidence, however, 
is in favor of methionine supplementation, 
particularly at the lower levels. We have 
also observed our best effect when the diet 
contains fish meal, whey or dried distillers 
solubles, and we suspect that unidentified 
factors which may influence the utilization 
of methionine are contained in these prod- 
ucts. 

Couch and Reed at the Texas agricultural 
experiment station have conducted numer- 
ous pen tests with corn-milo-soy diets and 


with similar rations containing 2 per cent 
of fish meal. The results of one of these 
experiments are shown in table. With both 
types of rations, there was an improvement 
in both growth and feeding efficiency, bu: 
Couch and Reed have also observed a 
striking effect on feathering. This, apparent: 
ly, is most evident in birds grown in warm 
climates. Some evidence of this has been 
seen in cooler climates, but none as striking 
as that reported by Couch. The feathering 
was scored on a point system ranging from 
0 to 4. A score of 4 denotes perfect feather- 
ing. The addition of methionine to the corn- 
milo-soy ration improved the feather score 
from 2.78 to 3.28 and, with the diet con- 
taining 2 per cent fish meal, from 2.77 to 
3.22. This observation has also been cor- 
roborated in the commercial usage of methi- 
onine in Texas, where growers have re- 
ported improved feathering. 

A trial using graded levels of fish meal 
has recently been completed by Saxena and 
McGinnis. The basal diet is shown in table. 
The diet was adjusted so that one basal con- 
tained 5 per cent fish meal; the second, 
2.5 per cent fish meal; and the third, no fish 
meal. The methionine added to each basal 
diet varied form zero to one pound per ton 
of feed. The results after an eight-week 
growth period are shown in table. It is evi- 
dent that methionine had no effect on the 
growth rate, and it should be noted that 
birds fed the 5 per cent level of fish meal 
exhibited the fastest rates of growth. It is 
most interesting, however, to examine the 
influence of methionine on the efficiency 
of feed utilization. The maximum effect 
was demonstrated at the one pound per ton 
level of supplementation and with diets 
which contained 5 per cent of herring meal. 
When calculated in terms of profit ‘over 
feed costs, and considering the added ex- 
pense of the methionine, the greatest re- 
turn resulted from three-quarters of a pound 
per ton. 

The mechanism whereby low levels of 
methionine supplementation improve feed- 
ing efficiency is one which deserves further 
research efforts. It is quite possible that 
DL-methionine in free and available form 
compared to methionine in protein-bound 
for many have a bearing on the question, 
and several investigators around the country 
are becoming interested in this subject. In 
any event, the most important practical 
effect of the added methionine has been 
to improve the efficiency of feed utilization. 

Experiments to determine the sulfur ami- 
no acid requirements of growing poults 
have been conducted by Kratzer, Williams, 
and Marshall. With 24 per cent protein in 
the diet, turkey poults required 0.5 per 
cent methionine in the presence of 0.3 per 
cent cystine for optimum growth. Bird et al 
reported growth stimulation of poults re- 
sulting from methionine added to a practical 
diet containing soybean meal as the chief 
protein contributor. Recently, Couch and 
Reed have conducted experiments using 
a corn-milo-soybean basal ration (table on 
broad-breasted bronze poults). The eight- 
week result with two different antibiotics 
showed improved growth rates and im- 
proved feeding efficiencies when 0.05 per 
cent of DL-methionine was added to the 
diet (table). Saxena and McGinnis have 
conducted a trial with broad-breasted bronze 
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One glance at the roof will spot the feed mill that has perma- 
nently solved the dust problem. The Pneu-Vac mill will have 
a perfectly clean roof... materials going where they can put 
money in the bank, not dust on the roof. 


And dustless operation is only one of Pneu-Vac’s many 
advantages. This modern conveying system lets you convey mate- 
rials anywhere you can run a pipe! With Pneu-Vac you can 
speed materials from cars to storage, from storage through 
grinding and mixing and back to storage or direct to bag scales. 
In fact there is virtually no limitation to Pneu-Vac’s flexibility. 


Pneu-Vac will handle practically any bulk feed material, 
from pellets to ground alfalfa. Since Pneu-Vac is self-cleaning, 
many different materials can be handled with one system, with- 
out contamination. 


The cost of installation is low and maintenance expenses 
are, by comparison, insignificant. Pneu-Vac aerates and cools 
as it conveys ... stops infestations . . . reduces handling losses 
to the vanishing point and gives you new profits in place 
of hidden losses. _ 

Why not talk things over with your SPROUT-WALDRON 
MAN? Perhaps Pneu-Vac can give you an easy answer to 


many of your conveying problems. Sprout-Waldron & Co., Inc., 
22 Logan Street, Muncy, Pa. 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


The Best in MILLING EQUIPMENT Since 1866 y 


MUNCY, PA. 


PELLET MILLS-HAMMER, ROLLER & ATTRITION MILLS - MIXERS -PNEU-VAC CONVEYING SYSTEMS - CUTTERS, CRUSHERS & FEEDERS - REELS & SEPARATORS 
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EFFECT OF METHIONINE SUPPLEMENTATION OF A BROILER DIET CONTAINING VITAMIN Bo, poults using a basal ration which contained 


A LOW LEVEL OF FISH MEAL AND VARIOUS ANTIBIOTIC SUPPLEMENTS 10 per cent of herring meal (table). Graded a 
COMPONENT PER 100 POUNDS PER TON levels of methionine of 0.5, 1.0, and 1.5 
pounds per ton showed no significant effect 
Corn Gluten Meal (41% protein) 50. 0 Ib. on growth rate, but improved the efficiency 
A & D Oil (2250 A-300 D) . 
hip weeks of age. These results indicate that 
Soybean Oil Meal (44% protein). 460. 0 Ib. starter rations. Additional research, now 
~~ 140. 0 gm. the greatest benefit and, furthermore, it 
Calcium Pantothenate. . . © « 400.0 mg.. - + + . 0 gm. 
Potassium [odide. . not the addition of supplemental methionine 
ES EE : will enable the use of less protein in turkey Lag 
VARIABLE ANTIBIOTIC ANTIBIOTIC ANTIBIOTIC ANTIBIOTIC feeds. 
COMPONENTS SUPPLEMENT A SUPPLEMENT B SUPPLEMENT C NONE 
aaa ae The methionine requirement for egg pro- 
Pounds Per Ton 0 0.5 0.75; 1.0 0 0.5 0.75) 1.0 0 0.5 0.75] 1.0 0 0.5 0.75) 1.0 duction has been investigated by Leong and 
$0 DAYS « POUNDS McGinnis. The level of methionine re- 
Male 3.62] 3.54] 3.52] 3.70] 3.46] 3.49] 3.70] 3.779 3.45] 3.56] 3. 3.70) 3.31 4 3.41] 3.43 
Female 2.92] 3.13] 3.11] 2.89] 2.79] 2.89] 2.92] 2.92] 3.04] 2.96] 2.89] 2.99] 2.76| 2.72] 2.85] 2.89 quired for maximum egg production, body 
Both Sexes 3.27) 3.34] 3.31 3.30] 3.12] 3.19] 3.31 3.34] 3.24] 3.26 0} 3.349 3,04 0 3.13 
a weight gain and egg size appeared to be 
0-70 DAYS 2.74] 2.62) 2.66] 2.78 ] 2.93] 2.69] 2.64] 2.75 § 2.79] 2.65] 2.66] 2.749 2.91] 2.71 | 2.68] 2.82 approximately 0.28 per cent in the presence 
“PERT OOODIRDS sss] ss4a| ssie | $522 | $520| ss40 $541 | $531] $470] s499| ss10| sas9 of 0.25 per cent cystine. Commonly used 
: INCREASED PROFIT PER laying rations which contain 16 per cent 
EROM METHIONINE 4 protein should satisfy the sulfur amino acid 
* Includes the cost of DL requirement. Work is in progress to deter- 
Antibiotic supplements were added according to ers’ r 


EFFECT OF METHIONINE SUPPLEMENTATION OF CORN-SOY TYPE BROILER DIETS nai whether oe low levels of supple- 
mental methionine will improve the feed- 


CONTAINING DIFFERENT BRANDS OF SOYBEAN MEAL ing efficiency of laying birds. 


COMPONENT PER 100 POUNDS PER TON A recent report by Curtin and co-work- 
eee: Le ers indicated that methionine had little value 
in a 22 per cent protein swine feed. This 
on growth rate. Analysis of the data reveals 
Vitamin Bi2 penicillin feed supplement . . O.05lb.... 1 lb, feed utilizati Bligh d 
Choline Chloride (25% dry) eneficial effects 0.0675 r cent m io- 
Soybean Oil Meal (Solvent-44% Protein, 5 respective brands). . 28.0lb. .. . . 560\1b. sults in the literature in practical terms in 

view of the recent trend toward lower pro 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL (SOLVENT tein in swine feeds. Since methionine is 
28% LEVEL IN ALL DIETS BRANDA | BRANDB_ || BRANDC_ || BRANDD || BRANDE known to spare protein, it should enable the 

ates 

; DL Methionine pounds per ton 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 use of less total protein in the diet. With this 

68 DAYS - POUNDS in mind, a pilot up at 
Males 3.43 3.46 3.39 3.41 3.30 3.42 3, 27 3.47 3.28 3.41 Dow wherein rade rotein evels su le- C~ 
Females 2.80 | 2.70 | 2.62 | 2.93 | 2.88 | 2.88 || 2.72.] 2.88 | 2.66 | 2.85 PP" = 
Both Sexes 3.12 | 3.08 | 3.03 | 3.17 || 3.09 | 3.15 || 2.99 | 3.17 | 2.97 | 3.13 mented with methionine were compared with 

FEED TO GAIN RATIO i i 
0 - 68 DAYS 3,01 | 2.73 | 2.92 | 3.00 || 3.12 | 2.83 || 2.91 | 2.86 | 3.14 | 2.88 2 standard 18 per cent protein ration. It 
PROFIT OVER FEED COST . was interesting to note in this preliminary 
_PER 1,000 BIRDS* 465 | $491 | $467 | $460 || $445 | $486 | $462 | $484 | $425 | $475, test that the 12 per cent protein plus 
INCREASED PROFIT PER 

1,000 BIRDS RESULTING $ 26 $ -7 $ 41 $ 22 $ 50 0.05 per cent DL-methionine yielded better 
M METHIONIN 

oe growth and better feeding efficiency than 

* Includes the cost of Methionine supplementation. the 18 per cent protein control. Further 
\EFFECT OF METHIONINE SUPPLEMENTATION OF A BROILER DIET CONTAINING 5% FISH MEAL 

z COMPONENT PER 100 POUNDS PER TON the basal level of protein in order to de- 
Ground YellowCorn 47,55 951.0 Ib, termine the economic value of this amino 

fem that methionine supplementation makes it 
BY-500 (Riboflavin Supplement) . . 10,0 1b, sary to maintain nitrogen balance. By achiev- 
1.0gm... 140.0 gm. it will be possible to raise and maintain dogs 
Calcium Pantothenate. . . ee ee eee gm. with feeds containing lower levels of pro 
food mixtures are now underway, and are 
POUNDS PER TON Ground Yellow Corn 148.0 Pulverized Oats 100.0 Ground Yellow Corn 100.0 Ground Yellow Corn 148.0 have supporting data which will better en- 
POURS able us to judge the levels of methionine 
AVERAGE WEIGHT needed for the best results in commercial 
70 DAYS - POUNDS 

Male 3.64 | 3.87] 3.74] 3.90 [3.98] 3.79 | 3.82 | 3.98 |3.66 | 3.93 | 3.81 | 3.86 13.56] 3.74] 3.71 | 3.76 dog food. 

Female 3.07 | 3.03 | 3.22 | 3.17 2.92 | 3.04 | 3.14 | 3.06 [3.11 | 3.14 | 3.07 | 3.15 93.10] 3.11 | 3.20] 3.03 - 

Both Sexes 3.36 | 3.45] 3.48 | 3.54 13.45 | 3.42 | 3.48 | 3.52 [3.39 | 3.54 | 3.44 | 3.51 93.33 | 3.43 | 3.46 | 3.40 The addition of methionine to ruminant 
0. 70DAYs en? 2,81 | 2.73 | 2.74 | 2.87 92,84 | 2,68 | 2.66 | 2.74 | 2.76 | 2.75 | 2.78 | 2.80 }2.76 | 2.63 | 2.78 | 2.80 feeds offers many interesting possibilities, 
* PROFIT OVER FEED COST yet raises many unanswered questions. It 
_ PER 1,000 BIRDS $536 | $556 | $557 | $538 $545 | $563 | $571 | $559 | $549 | $566 | $543 | $546 § $540 | $571 | $545 | $520 | is known that micro-or anisms in the rumen 
INCREASED PROFIT PER | 8 
1,000 BIRDS RESULTING $20;$21/$ 2 $18 26)$ 14 $17/8 -6/$ -3 5 
FROM METHIONINE (Concluded on page 82) 
* Includes the cost of DL-Meth 
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Vertical 
Screw 
Elevator 


Magnetic Separator 
Protects milf machinery 


Chain Drag in double and 
single geared types 


Corn Crusher and 
Feed Regulator 


DEPENDABLE MILL EQUIPMENT Gran Blower 
xhaust Fan 
= They give you top service and economy! — 
Cob Crusher for making Corn Cutter and Grader Vertical Feed Mixer Corn Sheller with blowers 
Poultry Litter with Aspirator Y2 to 5 tons for grain and cobs 
Forced Air Carloader Pitless Corn Sheller Corn Scalper with or 
with motor or belt drive without air cleaner 
Electric Truck Hoist Model ‘'M'' Hammermill Attrition Mill Blowers Model ‘‘S'' Wide 
cuts handling costs with direct connected motor for any size plant Throat Hammermill 
% The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing 
Company Springfield, Ohio 
“ Yes, I’m interested in the KELLY DUPLEX machinery 
checked at the right. Please send me full information 
on these machines without any obligation. 
TITLE 
We will gladly ship you any Kelly FIRM 
Duplex machine on approval. If 
it is not completely satisfactory, city STATE 
you are free to return it within 
30 days after arrival at destina- 
tion, by prepaid freight, for re- - 
fund of full purchase price. In Mail this 
addition, each Kelly Duplex is 
™ guaranteed against defects in Card _ 


material and workmanship for 


90 days. 


No Obligation 


Check Here! 


(Vertical Feed Mixer 
Model Hammermill 
Model Hammermill 
CD Vertical Screw Elevator 
Cob Crusher 

CO Corn Cutter and Grader 
Electric Truck Hoist 
(J Corn Sheller with Blowers 
Regular Corn Sheller 
Pitless Corn Sheller 

Magnetic Separator 

Forced Air Carloader 
Corn Scalper 

Chain Drag 

Attrition Mill Blower 
Corn Crusher-Regulator 
Grain Feeder 

Grain Blower 

C1 Complete Line Catalog 
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The Mayer Grain Co. operates 5 elevators 
in northern Indiana. Each is located in a 
different town and is expected to produce 
its share of the company's STANDARD brand 
feeds — as well as handle all custom mixing 
work in its area. As each elevator needs only 
1 or 2 mixers, the problem was to find a 
machine that would do a good job with little 
or no maintenance — yet one with enough 
extra capacity to help out in rush seasons. 

Eight years ago, Mayer purchased their 
first Kelly Duplex Mixer. It so completely 
solved their problem that they began to 
standardize on them. Now, they have 8 


Kelly Duplex Mixers — enough to handle the 
entire mixing volume in all elevators. 

As Mr. Eikenberry states, the only mainte- 
nance required has been an occasional 
minor adjustment on the three oldest ma- 
chines. When really needed, the Kelly 
Duplex Mixers delivered by producing a vol- 
ume double their rated capacities—— thus 
helping Mayer turn out customers quicker . 
Even under these conditions, the Kelly Du- 
plex did a fast, thorough mixing job. 

We're sure the Kelly Duplex Mixer can 
handle your problems just as well. For full 
details, check and mail the card today! 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 72 
(Sec. 34.9 P.L.&R.) 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


No postage necessary if mailed in the United States 


7c—Postage Will Be Paid By — 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


VIA AIR 


MAI 


VERTICAL cR 4 


KELLY DUPLEX FEED MIXER 


Made in 6 models—'2 to 5 
ton capacities —to handle 
any requirement. 


KELLY DUPLEX BAGGING SCALE 


The ideal way to combine bagging 
and weighing operations. Eliminates 
all heavy lifting . . . saves one man’s 
time . . . increases capacity .. . de- 
creases operating expense. 


STANDA 
Grain AVEp SRaiy SOMPayy, 
: 
qt Was “ighs Years thar We Our Kel), 4 4 
Duplex. We ha ints Had long bero, We two ad 
3 doag OF tts Pateg Rigns then ME de 
| a Since then, We hay. bo ht Kel), Dipl, tine a lace / 4 
tons have two "i ach, No, 3 and No, hile the Te. / 
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ol have foung that No, (rates 2 tons) Wil) fola 
A (rateg ‘2 tons) Wil) holg 55500 ang 6,009 lbs, of the 
Sane Even When loaday in this Way, "xin, is Stil) 
fase ang The, Wel ne busy We Can Pet Out i 7 
/ 0 S Wick. “Ithous having to SPlis ints two Or three Patches" 
Lo "0s yer fo hee have been Please, With the lacs that Nose of the Parts On q 
eSe to are ~ ang are hap, to Pore that 
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Rabbits, Business Both Multiply 


Golden Stater Overcomes Handicap of Terrain 


@ A small business pays big business 
dividends in the case of Charles M. 
Bentley, operator of a thriving feed 
business at Seaside, Calif. He has ac- 
complished this in spite of the fact 
that his store is located in near-moun- 
tainous terrain on the Pacific coast, in 
an area generally considered unsuited 
for farming. 

The majority of his sales are credited 
to an unusual variety of customers: 
backyard hobbyists, pet owners, gen- 
tlemen farmers, truck farmers, stable 
owners, and operators of mountain 
cattle ranches. They keep the Bentley 
& Son Feed & Fuel Co. in business. 


The geographical contour of this 


area makes possible a little of every: - 


thing, not much of any specific thing. 
There is minor poultry raising in the 
flat, semi-arid district of Marina, nine 
miles from Seaside. Truck farming and 
poultry raising is prevalent in Carmel 


his father’s death 18 years ago. “Rab- 
bit raising is especially adapted to 
this climate which is cool with high 
humidity. The animals do particularly 
well here around Seaside and Monte- 
rey, and are convenient to raise in 
backyards.” 

Most of his customers are small pro- 
ducers with backyard hutches, but 
several have as many as 25 or 30 does. 
“This means they are raising several 
hundred all the time. Consequently, 
rabbit feeds make up approximately 


KEEN appreciation of the 
needs of farmers and stock 
raisers in the near-mountain 
terrain around Seaside, Calif., 
has enabled Charles M. Bent- 
ley, shown below with a view 
of his store, to build a sub- 


stantial business volume. 


valley, nestled 10 to 15 miles in the 
mountains. 

In this sparsely vegetated valley, 
there is also a good deal of “gentle- 
man” farming and limited ranching in 
the rich mountain pasture lands. True 
to the old Spanish tradition small acre- 
ages of crops and small farm animals 
are still raised around the old Mission 
of San Carlos de Borromeo on the 
coast. 

“Actually, we cater to the rabbit 
business,” said Mr. Bentley, who has 
owned and operated the store since 
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30 per cent of my business while poul- 
try runs second,” Mr. Bentley added. 


Everything necessary for rabbit rais- 
ing is included in the store’s inventory. 

Albers rabbit feeds are sold by the 
firm as well as its own brand. It is 
the only company within 30 miles 
which mixes its own feeds. The for- 
mula was developed by Mr. Bentley, 
and is changed from time to time as 
new ingredients, including antibiotics, 
become standard. 

“I keep a sharp eye out for any ad- 
vances in feeds which may benefit my 


customers,” Mr. Bentley explained, 
“and my formula is never static.” 

Wheat and bulk grains are bought 
from local farmers as much as possible. 
However, most of the grains bought 
are sacked and are shipped in by truck 
from San Joaquin valley, which is 90 
miles away. 

Catering to what might be called the 
“horsey set” accounts for the third 
largest category of sales. Several hun- 
dred tons of hay is sold yearly which 
amounts to a lot of sales when sold by 
the male. Carmel valley and world-fa- 
mous, wealthy Pebble Beach on the 
coast account for this business, since 
most of the saddle horses are privately 
owned. Almost all the stables and rid- 
ing academies here depend on Bent- 
ley’s for horse feeds. 

The area has a high percentage of 
dog owners. Many of these are highly 


bred show dogs requiring special care 
and feed which Bentley’s supplies. The 
store is the only peninsula-wide distri- 
butor for Vitality dog food, while 
several other brands of dog foods are 
retailed to give the customer a wide 
choice. 

Packaged seed sales are appreciable 
since most of the residents have back- 
yard vegetable plots, as well as flow- 
ers, for the historic Monterey penin- 
sula lives up to the California reputa- 
tion for beautiful gardens. 

Many other products are handled 
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including fireplace fuel, feed troughs for 
poultry, rabbits, and pigs, remedies, some 
hardware supplies, brooders, and insecticides. 
Chick sales amount to 1,000 chicks per 
week during chick season, tapering off dur- 
ing the rest of the year. 

It is these varied sidelines which make 
up for what the area lacks in large poultry 
and cattle feed sales. Business is of a neces- 
sity on a small scale, catering to the small 
feed users. Financial returns, however, are 
on a substantial scale as is evidenced by a 
yearly average income of $125,000. 

Because most of the customers are women 
who visit the store, Martha Bentley, who 
has been her husband’s competent and 
steady bookkeeper, wanted to make the 
salesroom more homey and cheerful. It was 
she who thought of covering the inside walls 
with attractive, brightly patterned feed bags 
splashed with red and green flowers. 

“It is quite an effective decorating job 
and seems to have terrific sales appeal,” 
Mr. Bentley said proudly. 

Two trucks, both of which are 114 ton, 
make free deliveries within a 10 to 15 mile 
radius. Two employes alternate jobs driv- 
ing the trucks and mixing feeds. Part-time 
help is brought in during heavy work or 
rush periods. 

The first store and warehouse, which con- 
sisted of a one-room building, was built by 
the senior Bentley when he began the busi- 
ness over 25 years ago. This is now used 
only as_ the retail salesroom. When his 
father died, Charles Bentley, still a young- 
ster, gave up his idea of a bee business, al- 
though he still raises bees as a hobby and 
wholesales honey, and kept the feed store 
going with phenomenal success despite the 
natural obstacles of this region and the 
final depression years. 

Transferring their faith from father to 
son, a number of customers have remained 
steady buyers since the store’s inception. 

Mr. Bentley's first major step forward 
was to enlarge the store by adding a storage 
room which holds approximately six car- 
loads of feed. Deciding to use his own for- 
mula he next added a mixing room which 
houses an upright type l-ton mixer and a 
burr mill. A warehouse with a floor space 
of 5,000 square feet is located a block away 
on a spur track of the Southern Pacific 
railroad. 

“The next improvement,” said Mr. Bent- 
ley, “will be the addition of an elevator 
and bulk bin at the warehouse.” A large 
sign on a fence next to the warehouse facing 
a main highway advertises the store’s loca- 
tion in the next block. 

Other than this, the firm does minor 
seasonal advertising in the local newspaper. 
The sales policy, explained Mr. Bentley, is 
to “get all the cash possible,” but to give 
credit when it is deemed essential. He makes 
it a standard practice to drop everything 
when necessary to visit the customer's house 
and help him with his problems no matter 
how minor. 

Soft-spoken and unassuming with a ready 
smile, Mr. Bentley’s strong character has 
enabled him to succeed where less adaptable 
personality might have failed. Perhaps his 
favorite hobby of big-game hunting best ex- 
plains his interest in the challenging. In 
1950, he and Mrs. Bentley joined a safari 
in Africa where Mr. Bentley killed the 23rd 
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largest recorded elephant. His office is filled 
with souvenirs of the African trip. His cus- 
tomers frequently come in just to see them 
and to ask him about his experiences. 


“Even they seem to have sales appeal,” 
said Mr. Bentley, his eyes twinkling. His 
healthy business is evidence that feed sales 
can be substantial under the most adverse 
conditions when the customer's needs are 
thoroughly anticipated. 


Joint Illinois Meeting Is 
Planned by Two Groups 


The 1953 joint convention of the Illinois 
Feed association and the Illinois Poultry 
Improvement association will be held next 
fall, probably Dec. 2-3, directors of the two 
groups have announced. Site of the meeting 
will be the armory at Springfield. Alternate 
dates are Nov. 18-19. 

Convention chairman for the feed group 
will be Wallace H. Hinkle of Faultless Mill- 
ing Co., Springfield. Committee heads in- 
clude John White, Beardstown; Carl Scha- 
fer, Springfield; Walter N. Jones, Chicago: 
E. P. Kraft, Hebron; Jay Dusek, Chicago: 
L. A. Schafer, Springfield; L. Robinson, 
Springfield; Elmer Roth, Fairbury; and A. C. 
Myren, Lawrenceville. 


Source of Streptomycin 
Said to Be Threatened 


Study of a soil virus which threatens pro- 
duction of streptomyces griseus, a micro- 
organism from which streptomycin is ob- 
tained, is underway at Oregon State Col- 
lege, the school has announced. Dr. C. M. 
Gilmour, assistant professor of bacteriology, 
is in charge of the operation. 


The virus originates in the soil like the 
microorganism it attacks and has hindered 
commercial production of the drug, forcing 
manufacturers to use only resistant cultures. 
Using the electron microscope with its mag- 
nifying power of 25,000 Dr. Gilmer and 
his assistants, Eric Noller and Mrs. Carol 
Ingalsbe, have photographed life processes 
of the virus and have evolved promising 
control compounds. 

The work is being carried on under a 
grant from the Microbiological Institute of 
the National Institutes of Health. Definite 
recommendations will be made as soon as 
additional studies are completed. 


@ WALTER STRANDT, Jefferson, Ore., 
has sold the Jefferson Feed & Farm Supply 
Store to Mr. and Mrs. Ed Fries. 


Swinging on the Barnyard Gate 


PLANT 


GROVEHILL 
EGG PROCESSING 


“Don't you think it's unusually warm in here today, Luke?" 
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HIGHLY EFFICIENT 
ESSENTIALLY 
100% AVAILABLE 
INORGANIC 


/ PHOSPHORUS OF 
Y UR i CONSISTENT QUALITY 


*VERY LOW 
FLUORINE CONTENT; 


NEGLIGIBLE 
INERT MATTER 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE has an extraordi- 


narily low fluorine content which far surpasses 


accepted ratios of 100:1 (phosphorus to fluorine). eee Lo aon 
EGY DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE is produced by a 


low temperature neutralization process, which 


maintains all of the phosphorus in the easily 


assimilated orthophosphate form. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE is guaranteed to 
contain 18% phosphorus. 


PRICES AND INFORMATION GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST 


: SHEA CHEMICAL CORPORATION, BALTIMORE 
Executive Offices: 1201 St. Paul Street + Plant Locations: Columbia, Te Adams, Mass. 
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Feed Retailing ‘Round the World-XIX 


Israeli Rations Tight 


@ Cows, chickens, horses, and mules 
feel the pinch of rationing in Israel to- 
day. Fifty-eight-year-old Simha Rgcht- 
man, who has been selling feed and 
fodder in Jerusalem since the age of 
18, strokes his grizzled beard and 
shakes his head sadly when he talks of 
the old days. 

Before World War I, he used to 
sit at the Damascus gate in the north 
wall of the Old City of Jerusalem and 
buy fodder from Arab merchants who 
rode in on their camel caravans from 
Shechem and the Galilee in the North 
and from Beersheba in the South. 

Now, he rides down to the new 
coastal city of Tel Aviv once a month 
to buy his stock of fodder and feed 
from Ameer, an Israeli company, in 
exchange for ration tickets received 
from his regular customers. Govern- 
ment inspectors make sure he receives 
no more. 

The law, which controls prices, re- 
quests that they be conspicuously dis- 
played in all feed stores. 

Mr. Rechtman’s father owned a 
wine factory in one of the winding 
alleys of Jerusalem’s Old City. As a 
boy, Simha was enchanted by the 
sight of Arab camel drivers from dis- 
tant places. He preferred to go into a 
business where he could spend a great 
deal of time swapping yarns with the 
camel travelers. Seeing there was no 
way to make his Simha stay in the 


By ELIAV SIMON 
Tel Aviv, Israel 


family business, his father set him up 
in a store under one of the arches 
built over a bustling Old City street. 

Mr. Rechtman has been in his pres- 
ent store in the Mahane Yehuda mar- 
ket of new Jerusalem for a litttle more 
than a year now. For a short period, 
he left the feed business because com- 
petition from the agricultural settle- 
ments near Jerusalem was too much 
for him after 20 years in Meah Shear- 
im. Meah Shearim—literally, “One 
Hundred Gates”—is an old quarter 
outside the walls of the Old City. 
Here, Simha Rechtman sold feed in a 
shop which was reached by passing 
through many gates—not a hundred, 


ISRAELI feed merchant Sim- 
ha Rechtman is shown at left 
below weighing up a custom- 
er's order. With supplies 
short, most orders are ex- 
tremely small. The brick unit, 
equipped with sliding glass 
panels, is Mr. Rechtman's 
“office."' At right below, the 
dealer makes a point in our 
correspondent's interview with 
him. Los Angeles Mirror Pub- 
lisher Virgil Pinkley assisted 
us in obtaining this interest- 
ing article. 


but enough to confuse an outsider. 

Most of the feed Mr. Rechtman sells 
is grown locally. The government is 
trying to save on foreign currency by 
cutting down on imports. All imports 
must be paid for with foreign ex- 
change. 

The sacks in Mr. Rechtman’s store 
contain such items as rye for horses, 
barley for donkeys and horses, bran 
for horses, cattle, and goats, oil cakes 
and carob beans for cattle and goats 
and fish meal for poultry. The prices 
listed on a blackboard per kilogram 
(2.2 lbs.) are approximately $0.17 rye; 
barley, $0.14; bran, $0.045; oil cake, 
$0.77; carob beans, $0.07: and fish 
meal, $0.80. 


At one time, Mr. Rechtman also 
sold corn for poultry imported from 
Turkey and Tumanis. There is none 
on hand now because the stocks pro- 
duced locally are insufficient for the 
market. Carob beans are still being im- 
ported from Cyprus and the govern- 
ment recently placed an order for 
2,000 tons of barley from South Africa. 


When Mr. Rechtman sold feed in 
the Old City, he used to have to grind 
his supplies with round mill stones in 
use since Biblical days. Now, all the 
feed is ground and ready for sale when 
he picks it up in Tel Aviv. 

A customer comes to buy a sack of 
rye, leaves his signature and pays. Aft- 
er he leaves, Mr. Rechtman holds up 
some dog-eared notes in use for small 
change. “During World War I, when 
the Ottoman Turks were still here you 
couldn't even buy anything for silver, 
only gold was used for money in those 
days,” he remarked. 

Mr. Rechtman handles all his busi- 
ness alone. A son who used to help 
him was killed in the recent war which 
led to the establishment of the State 
of Israel. 


Persons with chicken coops have to 
turn in their egg ration coupons for 
feed. For the coupons which now buy 
8 eggs a month, one can now get SY) 
kilograms of chicken feed. This is 
hardly enough for three laying hens 
requiring 15 kilograms monthly. Two 
years ago, these 15 kilograms were 
available but Israel’s foreign currency 
shortage has been getting progressively 
worse. The country has twice as many 
people as four years ago but does not 
produce enough goods for export to 
bring in foreign money with which to 
buy more than bare essentials. 


Because of the chicken feed short- 
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USE NEW 


BO-DEE 


The most revolutionary development in the past 


years. The only Mineral Stable D with a history of 2 


MAKE 

YOUR 

OWN 
‘DRY 


MINERAL STABLE VITAMIN D, 


16 


years’ research with mixtures containing ground lime- 


stone, steamed bone-meal, calcium phosphate, magne- 


sium sulfate, ferrous sulfate, copper sulfate, manganese 


sulfate, cobalt sulfate, iodized sodium chloride. 


HERE'S HOW TO MAKE A FULL TON OF FRESH DRY D ‘ PERCENT VITAMIN D Chart #1. 
* with the usual 10% margin of safety! First . . . you simply put FECT OF MINERALS ON STABILITY — 
2,000 pounds of carrier (soybean meal, corn meal, etc.) in your OF ORDINARY VITAMIN D3 | 
mixer. Second . . . you add the contents of one hermetically 


sealed tin (16/2 pounds) of BO-DEE (Mineral) STABLE VITAMIN D3 80 
powder to the carrier. Then, mix until homogeneous. (Time 
— varies with equipment—usually about 20 minutes.) Finally, you 60 
sack in the usual manner, affixing identification tags which are 
furnished free with each tin, upon request. 40 
20 


WHAT IS BO-DEE Mineral STABLE VITAMIN Ds ? 


It’s a free-flowing powder, guaranteed to be stable in the 

presence of most minerals for a period of 6 months. And remember 
this! When you make your own DRY D, you insure the quality of 

your product from start to finish—and, more important, you save up to 
$100.00 per ton! . . . with the usual 10% margin of safety! 


Product of N. V PHILIPS-ROXANE—The Netherlands. 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


THE BOWMAN GROUP New York Office K. S. Crittendon, Inc. 
220 E. 42nd St. 120 East Third Street 
New York 17,N. Y. Charlotte, N.C. 
George O. Adams The Ray Ewing Company 
147 Wallace Avenue 1097 South Marengo Ave. 
Buffalo, New York Pasadena, California 
Arch Sales Company J. M. Trading Corporation 
1406 East 47th Ave. 111 West Jackson Plvd. 
Denver, Colorado Chicago, Illinois 
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Bo-Dee Mineral Stable D3 with 
Minerals 


Regular Dry D3 in same Mineral 
a Mixture as above 


2 4 6 8 10 
TIME IN MONTHS 
Above chart shows rapid and complete 
deterioration of Vitamin D3 in a mixture 
of customarily used feed minerals. 9 
parts minerals to 1 part Vitamin D in 
cereal carrier. 


Send for technical descriptive booklet. 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, 


J. Lovis Kroutil Patten Kindstrom Co. a 
Pleasant Street 418 Flour Exchange ' 
New London, N. H. Minneapolis, Minn. 

M. A. McClelland Co. Frank Seitz Sales Co. 

Dwight Building 1510 31st Street 4 
Kansas City, Missouri Des Moines, lowa A 
1. H. Nester & Co. Grady J. Parkerson & Co. : 
16 South Water Street 166 Howell Street 

Philadelphia, Pa. Dallas, Texas 
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age, people give their hens anything they 
can get, including garbage, spoiled egg pow- 
der, and grains bought on the black market. 
Although there are strict laws against feed- 
ing livestock bread, many people in the 
cities and an estimated 15 per cent of the 
villagers violate these regulations. Bread is 
not raticned, but the government insists 
it be saved for human consumption to sup- 
ply necessary calories. 

People paying three times the official 
price for black market grains say that what 
the government supplies per egg is scarcely 
sufficient for half an egg laid by a hen. Be- 
cause of inadequate diet, laying and the 
quality and size of the eggs are impaired. 

When the government announced that it 
was cutting down on its imports of feed, 
many feed raisers started hoarding their 
crops. Out of an expected 120,000 tons 
from this year’s crop, only about 80,000 
tons reached the market. Livestock owners 
who raise their own grains want to make 
sure they don’t run short. In addition, they 
are anxious to increase the number of their 
laying hens. Many are saving their excess 
grains to use in bartering. For example, a 
ton of grains is exchanged for three tons of 
fish meal. 

All this is despite the fact that the govern- 
ment requires strict supervision of all feed 
grown, chickens raised and eggs sold. 

Agriculture minstry experts claim that 
120,000 tons of grains would be adequate 
to the country’s needs and would be suffi- 
cient for Israel’s 2,500,000 laying hens. 

Feed sellers like Simha Rechtman believe 
a time will come when the government will 
remove controls and the grains raised in 
the country will find their way to the market. 


Chicago Fertilizer Meet 
Open to Feed Industry 


Feed industry members interested in fer- 
tilizer research have been extended an invita- 
tion to attend a conference at Chicago's 
Palmer House on Feb. 20. The meeting of 
central states agronomists and tradesmen is 
sponsored by the Middle West Soil Im- 
provement committee and is the fifth in an 
annual series. 

Presiding at the one-day affair will be 
Dr. Harold Myers of the Kansas State Col- 
lege experiment station. Soils specialists 
from the Corn Belt area will report on re- 
search projects into more efficient use of 
fertilizer in agricultural production. An ad- 
dress of welcome will be delivered by J. D. 
Stewart, president of the sponsoring group. 

Leadoff man in the discussion will be Dr. 
W. A. Albrecht of the University of Mis- 
souri, who will talk on “What Is Research 
Aiming to Do?” He will be followed by 
J. T. Pesek Jr. of Iowa State College, whose 
topic will be “Fall vs. Spring Application of 
Fertilizer.” 

“Granular vs. Pulverized Fertilizer” will 
be the subject of Dr. R. L. Cook of Michi- 
gan State College. F. W. Smith of Kansas 
State will speak on “Methods of Applying 
Nitrogenous Fertilizer.” 

The head of Michigan State’s agronomy 
department, Dr. L. M. Turk, will have as 
his theme “Effectively Increasing the Use of 
Fertilizer and Lime.” Fertilizer grades and 


ratio recommendations will be discussed by 
Dr. J. B. Peterson of Purdue University. 

Fertilizer production goals will be pre- 
sented by President Russell M. Coleman of 
the National Fertilizer association, whose 
report has been titled “Disposition of Pro- 
posed Future Fertilizer Output.” 


Grid Official Gibbs Is 
St. Louis Club Speaker 


Ronald J. Gibbs, nationally known sports 
referee, was featured speaker when the St. 
Louis Milling & Grain club held its final 
meeting of 1952 at the Columbian Club in 
early December. Mr. Gibbs, who officiated 
at the Chicago all-star football game this 
past season, told many anecdotes of his in- 
teresting career to 145 members and guests. 

Club President Robert C. Jadwin, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., presided at the program 
which followed the dinner. 


Three Feed Conferences 
To Aid Amburgo Program 


Because of Amburgo Co.’s 1952 annual 
nutrition conference aroused so much inter- 
est, the three-day meeting in 1953 will be 
supplemented by three regional meetings, 
President Samuel M. Golden of the Phila- 
delphia firm has announced. First of the 
regional meetings will be held at Buffalo, 
March 25-26. Others will be held in New 
Jersey and Virginia on dates to be announced 
later. 

The regional schools will last a day and 
a half each and sessions will be intensive. 
They will include an “operation science” ad- 
dress by a leading college nutrition authority, 
a question box evening panel, and instruc- 
tion in the fundamentals of animal nutri- 
tion and feed salesmanship. The sessions 
will be under the supervision of Mr. Golden 
and his staff. 

Mr. Golden reported that the new re- 
gional meeting plan was prompted by many 
feed dealers and manufacturers who in- 
formed him that they would have liked to 
attend the annual nutrition school at the 
National Agricultural College, Doylestown, 
Pa., but couldn’t afford to leave their busi- 
nesses for the travel and study period. The 
regional meetings aim to cut down the time 
which the students have to spend away from 
business by bringing the school closer to 
them. 


Pillsbury Dealer Planning 
Gala Anniversary Party 


A gala 20th anniversary celebration is 
planned by George W. Edmonds of Lu- 
verne, Minn., for Edmonds Trapnest Leg- 
horns Hatchery on Jan. 15. Lunch, enter- 
tainment, and prizes will be among the fea- 
tures of the two-decade observance. 

For many years, Mr. Edmonds has re- 
tailed Pillsbury feeds. The Minneapolis 
manufacturer is cooperating with him in 
planning the 20th anniversary festivities. 
Between 2,000 and 3,000 persons are ex- 
pected to attend the big event. 


To Counsel Feeders 


DR. JOHN M. COFFIN 


A former University of Maryland faculty 
member, Dr. John M. Coffin, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of Ultra-Life Labora- 
tories, Inc., East St. Louis, Ill. Executive 
Vice President E. L. McKee noted that Dr. 
Coffin is a University of Pennsylvania grad- 
uate and was an associate professor at Mary- 
land. 

The new appointee will serve manufac- 
turers who use Ultra-Life concentrates and, 
through them, thousands of feeders through- 
out the nation. He will assist with poultry 
and livestock feeding and management 
problems. 


Committee Starts Drive 
For Philips Memorial 


A memorial to the late A. G. (Chick) 
Philips, feed industry pioneer, has been 
agreed upon by a special Chick Philips 
memorial committee. The memorial will be 
a conference room in the new adult educa- 
tion building at Purdue University. A por- 
trait of Mr. Philips also is planned on the 
campus. 

Committee members have estimated that 
the cost of the memorial will be $10,000 and 
a campaign to raise funds already has started. 
Those wishing to contribute should send 
their money to H. D. Mangus, secretary- 
treasurer, Chick Philips memorial committee, 
State Poultry Association of Indiana, La- 
fayette. Checks should be made payable 
to the “Chick Philips Memorial Fund.” The 
Indiana poultry association initiated the 
memorial plan and set up the necessary com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Philips was widely known to the feed 
industry through his business connections 
with Allied Mills and the old Wayne Feeds 
concern. He retired as a vice president of 
Allied in 1951 but continued on its board of 
directors until his death last September. 
He had been a member of the Poultry Sci- 
ence association for 43 years and was its 
president in 1916-17. 
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e TWO antibiotic products are available from U.S. — either 
bacitracin or procaine penicillin. Both are effective feed products 
containing guaranteed amounts of antibiotic. 


e U.S.I. Vitamin B-12 Supplement is a product of primary bacterial 

fermentation using special anaerobic organisms. Also available in 

——* with either U.S.I. antibiotic — procaine penicillin or 
acitracin. 


e Dried molasses fermentation solubles, first used in the Connecticut 
Broiler Ration which is now enjoying wide success in many poultry 
and swine formulations. 


e Molasses distillers dried solubles — richer than dried skim milk 
in essential B complex vitamins — containing guaranteed amounts 
of riboflavin and substantial quantities of other B complex vitamins. 


e Molasses distillers condensed solubles used in dairy feeds and hog 


concentrates to supply palatable molasses minerals and vitamins of 
the B complex. 


e U.S.I. Riboflavin products are designed to fit the specific needs of 
all types of growing and breeding rations. 


e The calcium salt of pantothenic acid, one of the B complex vita- 
mins. A deficiency of pantothenic acid may be a limiting factor for 
optimum growth. 


e A U.S.P. product which is essential for the proper growth and 
development of farm animals — a member of the vitamin B complex 
which is very important for efficient feed utilization where corn is 
used as a major source of carbohydrate in the feed. 


e A dry product, containing 25% choline chloride, for ease and con- 
venience in mixing operations. A quality product using dried distillers 
grains as a carrier. 


e As the PIONEER PRODUCER of methionine, U. S. I. can supply 
your requirements of DL-Methionine (feed grade), the low-cost 
essential amino acid which is finding increased use in high energy 
rations and concentrates. 


Call or write your nearest U. S. I. Office. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


NDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of National Distillers Products Corporation 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 
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TAP THE FINEST MARKETS 


TELEPHONE 


PHILADELPHIA 


Just pick up your phone, or wire, or write us. From the resources of the 
world, we assure you a constant supply of the best in such feed and 


fertilizer essentials as the following: 


Vegetable Proteins Beet Pulp - 

e Animal Proteins e Bran and Pollards 
© Bonemeal (Sterilized, Steamed) e Brewers’ Yeast 

Dicalcium Phosphate Molasses 

e Fish Meal e Vitamin Oils 


e Also Fertilizers and Fertilizer Materials 


Let us give you the latest price quotations and delivery information 


Dicherson, 


1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE PHILADELPHIA > PA. 
TELETYPE PH109 Phone: LOcust 4-5600 
Established 1873 
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Pulse the Industry 


January 10, 1953 


PRESIDENT-ELECT EISENHOWER'S INTERIM AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE was of much interest 
to feed men in general. Fourteen men have been selected to advise on 
agricultural policy. The complete story on these men is published on 
page 86 of this issue as a service to our readers. 


THOSE KNOWN BEST TO FEED AND GRAIN MEN are the following: Dean W. I. Myers of the 
college of agriculture at Cornell; Carl Farrington of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis; Harry B. Caldwell, master of the North Caroli- 
na Grange; Milo Swanton, Madison, Wis., executive secretary of the Wis- 
consin Council of Cooperatives; Chris Milius, Omaha, president of the 


Nebraska Farmers Union; and Harry J. Reed, dean of the college of agri- 
culture at Purdue. 


THE APPOINTMENTS REFLECT TO SOME DEGREE THE BACKGROUND OF EZRA TAFT BENSON, new 
secretary of agriculture. Of the 14 men, at least seven or eight could 
be called cooperative minded. Secretary Benson was very active in co=- 
operative circles. Regardless, it looks as if a committee has been se- 
lected which believes in free enterprise and is opposed to using agri- 
culture for political purposes. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER PROMISED DE-EMPHASIS of Washington's control of agriculture 
in his campaign speech at Kasson, Minn. There he said, "The first thing 
we intend to do is take the emphasis off Washington. The American farmer 
has had enough government by long distance." He also urged that farmer 
programs be cleaned of politics and it would be a real service to the 
country if this goal could be accomplished. 


IF YOU THINK YOU KNOW THE FEED BUSINESS LOOK AT SOYBEAN OIL MEAL. Last year at 
this time, the pressure was on new ceilings for soybean oil meal. The 
price was skyrocketing, it could not be obtained as straight meal but the 
trade had to take whooped up mixtures. Today soybean oil meal is sell- 
ing at about $20 or more per ton below the OPS ceiling. And here's the 
latest. One offer has been reported whereby a buyer, in order to get 
scarce brewers' grains, would have to take soybean oil meal at slightly 
inflated prices. Who could have forecast such a situation on soybean 


oil meal as far back as July, 1952? It just proves how quickly the feed 
Situation can change. 


COOPERATIVES ARE BECOMING MORE TAX CONSCIOUS. In the December, 1952, issue of the 
news letter of the Wisconsin Council of Cooperatives, members are made 
aware of the new tax basis. We quote in part: "The necessity of learn- 
ing and complying with the complex laws and regulations relating to cor- 
poration income tax may well prove to be a heavier burden than the actu- 
al payment of taxes." .. . Quoting further, “It is extremely important, 
now, for all cooperatives to thoroughly re-examine the structure of 
their business organization to avoid terrific repercussions that may 
evolve under the revenue act of 1951." 


THE FOOD & DRUG DIVISION CONTINUES TO BE VIGILANT on contaminated grain. Recently 
the division seized three more cars of wheat in the Minneapolis market 
because of rodent pellet contamination. The cars were reported to line 
up as follows: (1) shipped from New England, N. D., valued at $3,720 and 
contained 1.7 rodent pellets per pint; (2) shipped from Herrick, N. D. 
and was valued at $4,039; (3) shipped from Clear City, S. D., valued at 


$3,840. Approximately 20 grain cars have been seized in Minneapolis 
Since Oct. 1, 1952. 


THE GOVERNMENT IS TRYING TO GET MORE FREIGHT CARS. James K. Knudson, defense 
transport administrator, has pledged his support to anaccelerated 
freight car building program. He indicates that our rolling stock is 
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inadequate for today's business conditions and in the event of an all-out 
war would be totally inadequate. 


OPS HAS SET SUN-CURED ALFALFA CEILINGS AT 100 PER CENT OF PARITY. In an amendment 
effective Jan. 14, OPS raised the price of sun-cured meal to reflect the 
higher parity level—formerly, prices were based on 85 per cent of pari- 
ty to the grower. The processor was expected to move his price up and 
down as parity fluctuated. This proved burdensome when alfalfa proces- 
sors wanted to quote firm prices for future delivery. The base price is 
now set in a large list of producing states. The base price is set on 
No. 1, 13 per cent protein sun-cured meal. Premium and discounts are 
also set for other grades. Fifteen per cent protein meal takes a $3 
premium; 17 per cent a $7 premium and 20 per cent $12. For 13 per cent 
No. 2 meal, a discount of $5.50 is provided. 


HOG FEEDING FOR THE SPRING OF 1953 WILL BE DOWN 15 PER CENT, according to USDA 
forecasters. The forecast is for 48 million head of spring pigs. Earli- 
er private sources had forecast a four per cent decrease. Feeding acti- 
vities are expected to be at a good level, however, since increased 
feeding of beef cattle and broilers should help to take up the slack. 


USDA ESTIMATES 2,605,000 TONS OF GRAIN AND OILSEED EXPORTS for January and Febru- 
ary, 1953. This would include bread and coarse grains and oilseeds such 
as flax and soy. The export figure for November and December, 1952, was 
3,053,000 tons. The bulk of the shipments will go to Brazil, Germany, 
Belgium, and United Kingdom. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND ARGENTINA HAVE NEGOTIATED A BARTER DEAL. Britain is to get more 
Argentine beef and in exchange Britain will send the South American 
country fuel oil, gas, coal, lubricants, and tinplate. Those who recall 
the start of World War II will remember that one of the big arguments 
used by the administration was that we had to contain Germany since Hit- 
ler wanted to set up a barter sysem with South America and take over our 
markets. 


FISH MEAL DEMAND IS UP 41 PER CENT, according to the National Fisheries Institute. 
The Institute says that 95,978 more tons of fish meal were used in the 
first nine months of 1952 than in the corresponding period in 195l. Here 
are the figures: 


1951 (Tons) 1952 (Tons) 
January through September 


U. S. and Alaskan Production 155,714 160,909 
Imports 77,860 168 ,643 
Totals 233,574 329 , 552 


YOU CAN REFUSE TO LET FOOD AND DRUG INSPECT YOUR PREMISES, according to a decision 
handed down by the U. S. Supreme court in early December. In the case 
U. S. vs. Ira Cardiff, the court ruled that the food and drug administration 
does not have power to punish a person who refuses to let them inspect 
his establishment. This was an important decision in the clean up cam- 
paign of the government. Legitimate operators, however, will no doubt 
continue to permit inspection but of course the court decision will give 
poor operators something to hide behind. 


HOG DISEASE IS TRACED TO GARBAGE FEEDING according to reports. The outbreaks of 
vesicular exanthema have in most cases been traced to hogs fed garbage. 
We particularly urge you to read an article on this subject published on 
page 47 of this issue. If your state does not control garbage feeding 
we suggest you get your department of agriculture to do something about 
it. Wisconsin has had a serious outbreak of exanthema and the state di- 
rector of the department of agriculture, Donald McDowell, plans to do 
Something about it. The department is going to request legislation re- 
quiring that all garbage feeders be licensed and pay a $5 fee and further 
that no garbage can be disposed of for feeding purposes unless it has 
been properly treated. The proposed bill will say that proper treatment 
is putting garbage under heat of 212 degrees for 30 minutes. Such leg- 
islation will certainly discourage feeding of garbage and encourage bet- 
ter feeding methods. When hog disease breaks out, good hog farmers suf- 
fer in the market place because of lower demand for pork. 


TRUE D. MORSE, NEW UNDER-SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, IS WELL-KNOWN TO FEED MEN. He 
is president and chairman of the board of Doane's Agricultural Service 
of St. Louis. This is an organization which manages farms and sells a 
Kiplinger type of news service for farmers. 
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Only the food industry, with its 
greater opportunity, surpasses the 
feed industry in moving its prod- 


ucts to point of need and in main- 


taining adequate supplies in zones 


of use. In feed industry logistics, 


Savage Tags play a vital part. 
They sew on fast and easy. Their 
strength holds them on. They 
speed handling because they tell 
at a glance what is in any bag — 
and they do it in glaring sunlight 
or almost no light. Use the coupon 
and we'll show you why and how. 


SAVAGE. INC. MAIN STREET 
HOMER J. SAVAGE, President =) BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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Arsonic Compounds... 


Suppose you were to mix—instead of the usual 90 grams of Pro-GeEn for 
each ton of feed—as much as 120 grams? 150 grams? 180? or even 200? 


We did. And fed it to an entire flock of broilers and turkeys. We did it to 
test toxicity. To measure exactly how far beyond the normal 90-gram-per-ton 
level Pro-GEN stays safe. And the results? 


Jn long-term feeding tests—10 to 12 weeks—both broilers and turkeys were able to 
tolerate, with no barmful effects, levels of PRO-GEN as high as 270 grams per 
ton of feed—a margin of safety three times bigher than the recommended feeding level 
for maximum growth stimulation. 


Even at the highest level fed, the birds showed no evidence of intoxication, no 
muscular incoordination or nervous excitement, nor any other undesirable 
side reactions. 


' But safety is only one reason. 


Pro-GeEn puts your feeds to work in day-old chicks and turkeys. It 
noticeably improves feathering, brightens combs and wattles, perks up skin 
pigmentation. Growth response is rapid, too—often where antibiotics are 
already part of the ration. 


A practical method for control of Pro-GEn in feeds has been developed by 
Abbott. Won’t you write for your copy of this analytical procedure— 
now? Chemical Sales Division, Abbott 

Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. Obbott 


for the feed industry: 
CALCIUM 
dl-PANTOTHENATE 


TRADE MARK and PROCAINE 
(p-Aminopbenylarsonic Acid, Abbott) PENICILLIN 
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Telephone Gets Bulk Orders 


New Jersey Dealer Finds It His Best Contact 


@ The telephone can be a feed dealer’s 
best salesman, in the opinion of Rob- 
ert L. Mount, manager of Nelson C. 
Mount, feed firm at Hightstown, N. J., 
12 miles northeast of Trenton. It won’t, 
he agreed, give a dealer the opportuni- 
ty to meet his customer face to face, 
but there are many other advantages. 
And when customers have to be con- 
tacted in a farflung area, nothing is 
more practical than the phone. 


“We rely almost completely upon 
the telephone in contacting our custom- 
ers for regular orders,” asserted Mr. 
Mount. “If we don’t have a standing 
order from a customer or haven't re- 
ceived a call from him about his re- 
quirements, we just pick up the tele- 
phone and call. In fact, the greater 
part of our business is conducted by 
phone and we consider it our most re- 
liable means of contact.” 


The phone has proven of sound 
value in making initial contacts with 
prospective customers. With the Nel- 
son C. Mount store servicing a wide 
area, many a trip would be made in 
vain if there were no means of check- 
ing beforehand whether the customer 
would be in or out. A preliminary 
phone call often saves both time and 
gasoline. 


“We have always felt that the aver- 
age dealer spends too much time chas- 
ing around the countryside after pros- 
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pects,” said Mr. Mount. “Frequently, 
he finds that the customer is out or 
busy. We never take a prospect for 
granted. We make sure with a tele- 
phone call and insure that the patron 
will be on hand for our sales talk. 


“Time is important in the feed busi- 
ness. When a lot of time is spent out 
in the field, it means that the mill and 
store operations are going to be short 
handed. Extra help is needed if duties 
are not to go unattended.” 


Each week, the orders of regular 
customers are checked. If any regular 
customer has failed to order, a tele- 
phone call is made to prompt the tardy 
one. At the same time, new items and 
products can be suggested over the 
phone during the course of the conver- 
sation. Field trips are, of course, im- 
portant. But many times, the time and 
expense of a trip can be saved by mere- 
ly phoning and a phone call also in- 
sures that a customer will be on hand 
to receive the order. 


“Many times,” Mr. Mount recalled, 
“IT have heard competitors complain 
that there just aren’t enough hours in 


TELEPHONE orders keep work- 
ers on the go at the Mount 
feed operation, Hightstown, N. 
J. The plant is shown directly 
below. Manager Robert L. 
Mount sacks feed in the photo 
at right. 


a day. If they would check into their 
daily schedule and see where their 
hours are going, I am sure they would 
find that a lot of time spent in need- 
less chasing around. Telephone calls 
will eliminate this and make sure that 
customers who have to be visited will 
be at home.” 

The firm is now entering its 13th 
year of business. It is owned jointly 
by Nelson C. Mount and his son. They 
spend most of their time in contacting 
customers and making deliveries. Rob- 
ert Mount is Nelson’s brother and 
spends his entire time in the mill and 
waiting on store customers. 

Summing the telephone situation up, 
Robert Mount said: 

“We try to use the phone instead of 
our feet and our gas whenever pos- 
sible. It has helped us to keep overhead 
at a minimum.” 

The firm operates two trucks for de- 
livery purposes. No regular routes are 
followed, as many customers stagger 
their order dates. As a result, each 
day’s orders are made up individually. 
One customer may buy on Monday 
one week and on Wednesday the next. 
Deliveries, as a result, must be made 
as called for and routes improvised. 

Many customers call directly at the 
mill for their orders and the firm tries 
to encourage this practice. It not only 


(Concluded on page 44) 
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Now there are NEW REAS ONS for using 


this nitrogen source of protein 


AS it as long as a year ago since you 

last considered using Du Pont“Two- 
Sixty-Two” Feed Compound in your feeds 
for cattle and sheep? If so, it will pay you 
to take another good look today, for 
there is a lot of new evidence that supple- 
ments containing ““Two-Sixty-Two” are 
the key to more economical production 
of meat and milk. 


Here’s why properly formulated sup- 
_plements containing “Two-Sixty-Two” 
“work so well and offer so much to feed 
manufacturers: 


1. “Two-Sixty-Two” contains urea ni- 
trogen, which helps stimulate rumen ac- 
tion for faster, more complete digestion 
of the cellulose in all roughages. As a 
result, the feeds you make using ““Two- 
Sixty-Two” help to improve the feeding 


RES. 5. PAT.OFF. 


Better Things for Better Living 
e+» through Chemistry 
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value of corncobs, stover and other coarse 
roughage as well as silage, hay, range 
grass and pasture. 


Be “Two-Sixty-Two” may supply a third 
of the protein and greatly reduces require- 
ment for oil-seed meals in ruminant feeds 
—spares them for other uses. Each pound 
of “Two-Sixty-Two” provides 2.62 Ibs. 
of protein equivalent in your formulas, 
and can save 6 pounds of 44% soybean 
meal that’s so valuable for your poultry 
and hog feeds. 


3. You get far greater flexibility in for- 
mulating feeds. You can make up the dif- 
ference in poundage between“ Two-Sixty- 
Two” and the natural protein meals it 
replaces with a wide variety of feedstuffs 
to supply energy, vitamins and minerals 
for balanced rumen nutrition. 


Demand for “Two-Sixty-Two” currently exceeds 
its supply. But present users as well as those who 
plan to use it in the future will find many practical 
suggestions to help improve the efficiency of their 
ruminant feeds in a newly revised pamphlet, “Facts 
for Feed Manufacturers.” To obtain a copy, write 
Du Pont at either of the addresses below. - 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.,) 
Polychemicals Department 
Wilmington, Delaware 
or 7 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Business Follows the Seasons 


Hoosier Changes Stock Emphasis Regularly 


© By tailoring his business to fit the 
seasons, George J. Foskuhl, owner of 
the G & M Feed Store, Anderson, 
Ind., has established a business which 
is one of the most active in his trading 
area. Located about 25 miles north- 
east of Indianapolis, Anderson has a 
population of over 61,000 and is a 
highly industrialized community. 


Mr. Foskuhl shifts his advertising 
emphasis to suit the changing seasons. 
Of course, he has certain year-around 
favorites. Major item in this line is 
feed. He sells more than 200 tons of 
dairy, chick, and rabbit feed per year. 
Other brisk sellers from January to 
December are hay, straw, insecticides, 
and tonics. 


nized pipe. 

The Anderson businessman does not 
stop with changing the emphasis on 
stock through the year. 

“You must also,” he added, “study 
the needs of the folks in the communi- 
ty and keep prices right.” 

Because Anderson is highly indus- 
trialized, Mr. Foskuhl finds the major- 
ity of his customers among the ranks 
of factory workers rather than farm- 


LAWN NEEDS get plenty of 
play at G & M Feed Store, 
Anderson, Ind. The owners, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Fos- 
kuhl, are shown in insets. 


FIELD \GARDENAL A 


Other lines are pushed as the sea- 
sons change. In the spring and fall, he 
does a brisk trade in farm seeds, gar- 
den seeds, fertilizer, flower seeds, 
plants, bulbs, peat moss, flower pots, 
lime, and garden tools. Through the 
summer months, the store displays a 
line of bird baths, lawn ornaments, 
sprinklers, and other home improve- 
ment items. 

During the winter, Mr. Foskuhl 
pushes the sale of stock feeders, brood- 
ers, hardware items for the farm and 
home, oil tanks, sprayers, and galva- 
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ers. These are part-time raisers of 
stock and poultry. 

The G & M store is located just out- 
side the Anderson city limits, between 
the city and some of its largest plants. 
It is also handy for such farmers as live 
on the outskirts. Mr. Foskuhl chose 
this spot not only because of its strate- 
gic location but also because overhead 
is much lower than it would be inside 
the city. Fronting directly on a busy 
highway which runs east and west 
through central Indiana, it is used by 
factory workers, farmers, and owners 


of some of Indiana’s finest stock farms. 
Thousands of potential customers pass 
the store daily. 


To give them an eyeful, Mr. Fos- 
kuhl keeps the yard in front of his 
store filled with attractive displays of 
garden equipment, lawn accessories, 
and lawn ornaments. He has provided 
an excellent parking lot making it con- 
venient for potential buyers to swing 
into his premises for a visit. 


The dealer keeps the customers’ wel- 
fare in mind at all times and is partic- 
ularly careful to pass on as many sav- 
ings as possible to the consumer. One 
means that he has found effective is a 
strictly cash business policy. 


“I believe,” he asserted, “that by 
avoiding credit sales, I can lower over- 
head and risk of loss. In this way, I 
can offer the customer lower prices.” 


G & M advertising is infrequent. 
The store depends upon its location, 
attractive appearance, and sound busi- 
ness reputation to attract customers. 


The main feed brands handled are 
Wallace, Fishel’s, and Miéiller’s. Mr. 
Foskuhl has dealt in these brands for 
many years and finds that his custom- 
ers find them completely satisfactory. 
He does no custom mixing. Few cus- 
tomers in his area request the service 
and he, therefore, considers the over- 
head cost of such an operation prohi- 
bitive. 

Mr. Foskuhl handles five different 
brands of dog feed and finds that it 
pays to keep a wide variety on hand. 
His wife who works at the store full- 
time is in charge of birds, cages, feed- 
ers, bird food, and flower pots. They 
are profitable sidelines all year long. 


Since the G & M store is located in 
a suburban community, Mr. Foskuhl 
caters to the house owner as well as 
the farmer. He does a good business 
in hardware items, ornamental hitching 
posts, peat moss, dog and other pet 
foods, harness for pets, and pet feed- 
ers. The firm is community headquar- 
ters for canaries, parakeets, and other 
domestic birds. A few childrens’ toys 
are stocked for the Christmas season. 


(Concluded on page 70) 
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—Telephone 
(Continued from page 41) 


saves delivery expense but patrons who 
come in person often see other merchandise 
they need and make impulse purchases. 

Nelson C. Mount handles a complete 
line of Pratt’s feeds only. The management 
feels that it simplifies the customers’ choice 
and since customers are satisfied with the 
brand, there is no constant selling job neces- 
sary among old accounts. Some custom mix- 
ing and grinding is done but it is not an 
important operation since customers are 
satisfied that commercial feeds can handle 
all their feeding problems. Nevertheless, the 
firm stands ready to fulfill any custom mix- 
ing order a customer may bring in. 

Dog food sales are popular and here the 
firm makes an exception to the one-brand 
rule. Beside’s Pratt's dog foods, it stocks 
Gaines, Eshelman’s, and Friskies. Here, cus- 
tomers vary their orders for they like to 
change brands once in a while. Most believe 
that their dogs appreciate a change in diet. 

As a sideline, the Nelson C. Mount con- 
cern cleans feed bags. These are brought in 
by customers and other feed dealers. After 
they have been cleaned and fumigated, they 
are bundled and sent back to the manufac- 
turer. It is a sporadic operation which takes 
place only during slack business periods. 
Profit from this operation is moderate. 

The company also sells buttermilk to 
farmers requesting it. This is stored in the 
basement of the mill building where the 
lower temperatures preserve it. Most of it 
is sold to feed customers who come to call 
for their orders. As a steady sideline item, it 
has proven consistently profitable. 

The Pratt representative in the area 
makes constant calls on customers and pros- 
pects in the firm’s trading area. Often, one 
cf the Mounts will accompany him both to 
learn and to assist. The representative per- 
forms such services as vaccinating livestock 
and poultry, diagnosing disease, and giving 
proper feeding, brooding, and other advice. 

The mill building is 30 feet wide and 100 
feet long. The front portion is used as a 
store and display area. There customers 
come to look around, place orders, and set- 
tle their bills. Trucks can be loaded at a 
number of sliding doors that have been 
built into the building on three sides. The 
doors permit easy loading and unloading at 
a variety of convenient locations. A railroad 
siding runs next to one of the doors. 

The firm has found that one of its best 
methods of advertising is the donation of 
bags of feed and dog food to local civic 
and social gatherings. These often are used 
as door prizes and the firm benefits from the 
good will which results. 

The Mount company is successor to an 
earlier feed business in Hightstown. Nelson 
Mount was an employe of the older com- 
pany and when it was dissolved, he acquired 
its assets and its list of customers. Since 
then, he has added many more customers 
and through shrewd business practices has 
been able to build up a profitable business 
with a minimum of overhead. 

“We feel that we would rather spend our 
money on the telephone to advertise our 
feeds or contact prospects than on any other 
advertising means,” Robert Mount con- 
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LAWRENCE SCHAFFEL 


New advertising manager for the animal 
nutrition department of Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp., New York City, is Lawrence 
Schaffel, the firm has announced. He re- 
places I. Roy Cohen, who was recently 
named assistant to the general sales man- 
ager of the department. 


According to W. Ward Jackson, general 
manager of the industrial chemicals and 
animal nutrition division, Mr. Schaffel’s ap- 
pointment will not otherwise affect person- 
nel in the department. 


The new advertising manager spent three 
years in Europe with the army during the 
last war. Following his term of service, he 
attended Cornell University. He took his 
B.S. at its school of nutrition, a branch of 
Cornell’s college of agriculture, and in 1951 
received an M.S. degree. 


Canada Grain Estimates 
Up With Good Weather 


Grain production estimates for Canada 
this year have been revised upward because 
of unusually favorable harvesting weather, 
the dominion bureau of statistics has stated. 
Record harvests of barley and wheat and 
near-record yields of shelled corn and rye 
have already been confirmed. 

The present wheat estimate is 688 million 
bushels, exceeding by 121 million bushels 
the previous record set in 1928. For barley, 


cluded. 


The telephone has given the firm a more 
direct contact with the individual and it 
helps the company get its name and feed 
message across to buyers on a personal basis. 
By charging off its telephone costs to ad- 
vertising, the Nelson C. Mount business has 
found it is enjoying better returns for its 
money. 


291 million bushels are estimated as har- 
vested, surpassing by 12 per cent the pre- 
vious record of 1942. Figures for the near- 
record crops are 24.6 million bushels of 
rye and 19.7 million bushels for shelled 
corn. This year, 62.8 million bushels of 
mixed grains were produced, a drop from 
last year. 


Guggedahl New Director 
Of lowa Feed Institute 


Albert Guggedahl has been named to 
succeed Marvin Narramore as managing di- 
rector of the Feed Institute, Inc., President 
Chester Salter of the Iowa group has an- 
nounced. Mr. Narramore has joined the 
staff of the Drop Forging association at 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Guggedahl saw military service in 
World War I and is a graduate of the busi- 
ness school at Drake University. He has had 
many years of experience in trade associa- 
tion work, 


United Kingdom Harvest in 
1952 Is Well Above 1951's 


An increase in coarse grain production 
has boosted United Kingdom grain totals 
over 1951 harvest figures, the American 
embassy in London has reported to USDA. 
There was a slight drop in wheat produc- 
tion last year. 

Production figures for the year were 
barley, 183.3 million bushels, and wheat, 
82.3 million bushels. All grains showed bet- 
ter yields than had been forecast earlier in 
the season. Good fall seeding weather this 
year, plus early harvesting of 1952 crops, 
has increased prospects for a good yield in 
1953. 


Claims Pasture Acreage 
Falling Behind Needs 


Pasture acreage in the Corn Belt has not 
kept pace with mushrooming stock cattle 
numbers in that region, Dr. D. R. Dodd, 
Ohio State University, pointed out recently, 
citing a recent report of the Middle West 
soil improvement committee. Old pastures 
must be renovated and reseeded and pas- 
tures in use at the present time must be 
fertilized more efficiently, he claimed, if 
stockmen are to have sufficient range feed 
for their animals. 


If old pastures are plowed up and re- 
seeded, Dr. Dodd advised, they must be 
supplied with a liberal supply of plant nu- 
trients as well as lime. The sod developed 
will be permanent or nearly so, provided fer- 
tilizer is added from time to time. 


In fertilizing existing pastures, the treat- 
ment is simpler. Lime and fertilizer should 
be spread on the surface and the treatment 
should be repeated at regular intervals, Dr. 
Dodd said. The sod produced will yield 
excellent forage crops, he added. Grazing 
management, of course, must be on a par 
with soil management if the animals to be 
grazed are to benefit. 
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. AS FEED INGREDIENT PROCESSING BECOMES MORE COMPLICATED. 
DOES THE STABILITY OF FEEDS BECOME MORE COMPLICATED? 


DO MODERN PROCESSING METHODS AFFECT FLAVOR? 


IS IT POSSIBLE THAT FEEDS MADE NUTRITIONALLY 


ADEQUATE MAY BECOME TOO UNPALATABLE 
- TO MEET COMPETITION? 


DO ANIMALS PREFER THE TASTE OF YOUR FEED OR AT 
LEAST TAKE IT ON AN EQUAL BASIS TO SIMILAR FEED? 


IS THE AROMA MOST ACCEPTABLE TO HUMANS 
ALWAYS THE ANIMALS’ PREFERENCE? 


CAN FEEDS BE MADE BOTH TO BE APPETIZING TO ANIMALS 
AND TO HAVE SALES ACCEPTABILITY FOR HUMANS? 


ARE THE NEWER REQUIRED NUTRITIONAL FACTORS 
COMPLICATING YOUR PALATABILITY PROBLEM? 


DO LIKE FEED INGREDIENTS GROWN IN DIFFERENT 
LOCALITIES DIFFER IN FLAVOR? 


CAN THE PALATABILITY OF FEEDS BE PROTECTED 
AGAINST THE CHANGES OCCURRING IN THE FATS THAT 
OFTEN IMPART UNPALATABLE FLAVOR? 


DO CERTAIN ANIMALS OR BIRDS EAT BY TASTE. 
BY PARTICLE SIZE OR BY ODOR, OR BY ALL THREE? 


IF CERTAIN FLAVORS WERE INTENSIFIED 
AND OTHERS SUBDUED, WOULD YOUR FEED BE 
ACCEPTABLE TO A GREATER MARKET? 


as more and more —— 


—more and more FEED MANUFACTURERS turn to the 
art of flavoring and palatability control to solve many of 
their problems. 


“JUST THE RIGHT FLAVOR” is the lifetime work of 
the technicians of the Flavor Corporation of America. 


You are 


to use the cooperative assistance of the F.C.A. Research 
Chemists. Their advice and counsel do not obligate you. 
The F.C.A. Research Laboratories are constantly conduct- 
ing research in the development of new flavors to solve 
specific problems and are always ready to collaborate with 
other Research Chemists. 


A conference or even a telephone call may prove to be 
a quick and economical way to solve one or more per- 
plexing problems. 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA, MANUFACTURERS OF 


STOC-JOY “A-M” FLAVOR 


—a combination of natural ingredients which provides a 


taste-tested, all-purpose palatability factor for all types of Formula Feeds, Mineral 
Feeds, Vitamin Supplements, Medicinal Products and other products where lasting 
palatability is required for animals and birds. 


OVER 1,000 FEED 


MANUFACTURERS USE STOC-JOY “A-M” FLAVOR 


FREE SAMPLE—If you have not used STOC-JOY "A-M” FLAVOR for standardizing and controlling 
the palatability of your feed products, we would like to have you send for further information and a 
free sample or a 5-pound trial order at the 100-pound price schedule. 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA, FARM FEED SALES DIVISION 


Dept. FB-13 3037 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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ivestock Need 


Minerals Every Day 


CHLORINE (from salt) or hydrochloric acid 


needed in protein digestion. ae 


SODIUM — (from salt). Maintains fluid balance | 
of the body. Stimulates heart muscle. 


IRON — for red blood 


certain enzymes. | 


COPPER — Helps iron in blood formation. Acti-- 
-vates certain enzymes. Needed for reproduction. __ 


bone marrow. 


MANGANESE — Needed fo 


flow; healthy intestines; bones. 


ZINC — Plays 
of carbohydrates. | 


* ORE than people realize, the health and thrift of 
livestock . . . the profitable production of meat, 
milk and wool depend upon salt and trace minerals. 
The chlorine of salt is needed to digest protein . . . 
sodium for digesting fats and carbohydrates, 


The trace minerals, needed in only very small 
amounts, activate the basic life functions that convert 
feed into nutrients and, in turn, build nutrients into 
growth, repair and reproduction. 


Today farmers and stockmen understand this. They 

- plan their mineral feeding programs around Morton 
Trace Mineralized Salt. In one side of a divided min- 

‘ eral box they put their favorite calcium-phosphorus 
mineral mix. In the other side of the box they put 
Morton Trace Mineralized Salt. This supplies the 
chlorine and sodium of salt and through the salt, the 
trace minerals — iron, copper, cobalt, manganese, 
iodine and zinc. Fed free choice, this simple, complete 
and economical feeding plan provides the minerals 
livestock need , . . makes profitable animals even more 


The easy way to feed them is 


MORTON 


TRACE MINERALIZED 
SALT 


profitable . ... good meat, milk and wool production 
even better. 


That’s why it’s so profitable for you to sell Morton 
Trace Mineralized Salt. It’s an opportunity for you to 
increase your salt business and at the same time put it 
on a profit level with feed. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY ©°* Chicago 3, Illinois 


MORTON 
Fea Choice 
TRACE MINERALIZED/ 
SALT 4 
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Let’s Make ‘Em Cook Raw Garbage 


It’s Hotbed for Disease, Affects All Farmers 


@ If you raise livestock of any kind, or 
grow feed—or pay taxes—it means 
something to you to stop commercial 
feeding of raw garbage in your state. 

This practice—which breeds live- 
stock diseases and is a spring-board 
for epidemics—already has cost farm- 
ers millions of dollars. And it endan- 
gers human health as well. 

One of these raw-garbage feeding 
establishments is probably as close to 
you as your nearest town. To get the 
kind of protection you need, it’s high 
time that your state passed a garbage 
cooking law. Now—at this next ses- 
sion. 

But why such a fuss over raw gar- 
bage anyhow? 

Look at some of the diseases it car- 
ries: hog cholera... trichinosis ... VE 
diseases . . . even foot-and-mouth. 

We should be in no mood to trifle 
any longer in view of what we've been 
through: the last two outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth in this country started 
in raw-garbage-fed hogs. Before stop- 
ping the outbreaks, 975 farmers had 
their herds killed and buried. It cost 
us more than $100 million to stamp it 
out. 

Garbage feeding establishments are 
also hotbeds for hog cholera. “We can 
never eliminate hog cholera in this 
country as long as we feed raw gar- 
bage,” says Dr. B. T. Simms, chief of 
the USDA’s bureau of animal industry. 

Look at the increased chances of 
spreading trichinosis, one of our most 
feared human diseases. The rate of tri- 
chinae infection in these hogs is 1,800 
per cent higher than in grain-fed hogs, 
and the trichinae worms are usually 
present in much greater numbers. 

This past summer we saw the final 
blow from a disease, born and bred in 
raw garbage feeding. It was VE dis- 
ease in hogs—which raced to 87 town- 
ships and counties in 29 states within 
a few weeks. If you think that cost 
you nothing, just add this up: 

Instead of hogs hitting their expect- 
ed peak price of $25 in August, they 
started dropping as VE mounted in 
July. During August prices slid to 
$2.50; a dollar in one day—the day 
VE hit the Chicago yards. 
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By CLAUDE W. GIFFORD 
Copyright, Farm Journal 


This wasn’t a general meat-price 
drop: fat steers went up $2 in August; 
lambs hit their top for the year. 

Much of the reason for the decline 
in hog prices was that VE scared pack- 
ers away from the Midwest markets 
which set hog prices. 

People in the know maintain that 
VE has cut from $1 to $2 a hundred 
off every hog that has gone to market 
since. 

In addition, all farmers have shared 
other losses: such as the $2 million in 
indemnities, which shows up in taxes; 
and the expense of cleaning and disin- 
fecting several stockyards, more than 
6,000 stock cars, and countless trucks 
—which shows up in yardage fees and 
hauling charges. 

And this is going to go on as long 
as commercial raw garbage is fed to 
hogs—VE can’t be eliminated without 
cooking garbage. 

Perhaps the greatest threat is this: 
VE looks so much like foot-and-mouth 
that every case must be checked, by an 
involved method, to see that it isn’t. 
This increases the possibility that foot- 
and-mouth might get a head start on 
us under the guise of VE. Thus, it is a 
threat to every livestock man—dairy- 


United Efforts 


. are necessary to make certain 
that regulations making garbage 
cooking mandatory are passed and 
then enforced, Farm Journal told its 
more than 2'2 million readers in its 
January, 1953 issue. 


This article is copyrighted by Farm 
Journal and is used by special per- 
mission. 


While we do not recommend gar- 
bage feeding in any form, if farmers 
insist on feeding garbage their activity 
should be controlled to prevent the 
spread of disease. Proper regulations 
requiring that garbage be cooked 
properly might turn farmers to bal- 
anced supplemental feeding, which in 
the end is more economical. 


man, cattleman, and sheepman, as well 
as hog raiser. 

The answer is plain. It’s time to get 
garbage cooking regulations in every 
state. We'll show how in a moment. 

There'll be plenty of Opposition 
from the garbage feeders. There al- 
ways has been. They say that cooking 
is too much bother; it costs too much; 
the heat destroys the vitamins in the 
garbage; and that hogs won't eat it 
or do well on it. 

Is this really true? Garbage feeders 
in Canada cook their garbage. The 
hogs do well—and there’s no cholera 
or VE in Canada! 

Garbage feeders in Virginia have 
been cooking their garbage since Sep- 
tember. One feeder with more than 
1,000 hogs on garbage tells Farm Jour- 
nal this: 

“The hogs seem to eat the cooked 
garbage just as well, and gain as well. 
And I find that it costs me only be- 
tween 50 cents and $1 a ton to cook it. 

“My death losses, which have run 
from 10 to 20 hogs a month for years, 
dropped off two hogs a month. I also 
find that whereas I formerly had to 
buy 80 to 110-pound pigs—big enough 
to stand the shock of going on a full 
diet of raw garbage—I can now start 
40-pound pigs on cooked garbage. 

‘I believe other garbage feeders in 
this area are finding the same thing. 
It’s more work, but I don’t see how I 
can afford to go back to the old way.” 

We can end raw garbage feeding, 
and its dangers, once and for all, with 
state and federal cooperation. 

The essentials of a satisfactory state 
law are simple: 

1. License all commercial garbage 
feeders—then you can yank their li- 
censes if they don’t cook. 

2. Inspect them to see that they do 
cook, and that they keep things reason- 
ably sanitary. A license fee can help 
pay the inspection cost. 

3. Allow hogs to move off garbage 
feeding establishments only with a 
health certificate. 

4. Refuse to pay indemnities for dis- 
ease to any establishment that feeds 


(Concluded on page 50) 
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eee Chase Pretty Prints 


n Chase-Designed Pretty Prints are as color- 
ful and gay as a garden in full bloom! They 
come in lovely plaids and pastels . . . in 


,: solids, florals, and geometrics! All designed 
to appeal to housewives—to increase the 
demand for your fine product. Your Chase 
Salesman has samples of Chase Pretty 
Prints. He’ll be glad to show them to you! 


kkk 


Write for free booklet, “Worth Looking Into.” 
It is packed with facts on better packaging. 


x On 
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\ CHASE Bac company 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
- 30: BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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B. W. Fairbanks 


Feed Nutrition Digest 
By C. W. SIEVERT and Dr. B. W. FAIRBANKS 


These abstracts and digests of timely research works are prepared exclusively 
for The Feed Bag by C. W. Sievert. prominent feed consultant, and Dr. B. W. 
Fairbanks, nationally known animal nutritionist. Comments conceming the com- 
mercial importance and significance of the work are an unusual feature. Opinions 
expressed are those of the writers and are not necessarily shared by the publishers. 


C. W. Sievert 


Title: The Digestibility of Coarsely Ground 
and Finely Ground Alfalfa for Dairy 
Heifers. 

Authors: E. W. Swanson and H. A. Her- 
man (University of Missouri). 

Publication: Animal Science, Vol. 11 (No- 
vember, 1952) pp. 688-92. 

Digest: Green, stemmy alfalfa hay was 
ground to three degrees of fineness. 
Chopped hay was prepared by an ensilage 
cutter, the pieces being 11% to 3 inches 
long, with an average density of 6'4 pounds 
per bushel. Medium ground alfalfa was pre- 
pared by using a one-inch screen on a 
hammer mill. Few stems exceeded V2 inch 
in length, and the average density was 10.23 
pounds per bushel. The finely ground al- 
falfa was thru a five-sixteenths inch screen 
on a hammer mill. It averaged 13.31 pounds 
per bushel. . 

Four Holstein heifers about 16 months 
old were the experimental animals. Hay 
consumption was slightly over two pounds 
per day per 100 pounds body weight. The 
alfalfa hay, on analysis, showed 14.81 per 
cent crude protein, 1.61 per cent ether ex- 
tract, 35.82 per cent crude fiber, 9.06 per 
cent mineral matter, and 38.7 per cent 
N. F. E. 

Rumination with the chopped alfalfa was 
normal, very infrequent with the medium 
ground, and was not observed at all with 
the fine ground alfalfa. 

Coefficients of digestibility of the dry 
matter ranged from 57.28 for the coarse to 
56.09 for the medium, and 56.97 for the 
fine ground alfalfa hay. 

“Since no significant differences in di- 

gestibility of the alfalfa hay could be at- 
tributed to the fineness of grinding, it was 
concluded that rumination is not essential 
for normal digestibility of ground alfalfa 
hay.” 
Comment: Digestion trials are tedious work 
for a number of days, but they do not take 
long, at that. In the trials here reported, 
preliminary periods of 10 days duration 
were followed by 10 days during which 
collections were made. 

We wonder what would happen if cattle 
are kept indefinitely on roughage so ground 
that rumination does not take place. Would 
rumen digestion continue to take place nor- 
mally even though there is no actual ru- 
mination—no cud chewing? These animals 
were working on rather high fiber alfalfa. 
What if they were young tender grass, dried 
and finely ground? Would rumen digestion 
go on indefinitely, or would the need for 
more fibrous roughage make itself known? 
Practical feeding seems more satisfactory 
when at least some long hay is fed. These 
questions, however, have nothing to do with 
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the relative digestibility of alfalfa prepared 
by chopping, medium and fine grinding. 
Excuse us, please. We're just curious. 

Title: The Effect of Vitamin By upon the 
Utilization of Choline and Betaine by the 
Young Poult. 
Author: F. H. Kratzer (University of Cali- 
fornia). 
Publication: Journal of Nutrition, Vol. 48 
(October, 1952) pp. 201-209. 
Digest: Work by other investigators has 
shown a relationship between vitamin B,: 
and methylating compounds. Chicks defi- 
cient in vitamin B,, utilize betaine more ef- 
ficiently than choline, while normal chicks 
use both equally well for growth on a 
practical diet. It has also been shown that 
for chicks fed a purified diet the choline 
requirement for growth reduced by sup- 
plementing the diet with vitamin By, but 
for perosis prevention the choline require- 
ment is not reduced. 

Poults have a greater requirement for 
choline than chicks. Therefore, the author 
investigated these relationships, using a puri- 
fied experimental diet and bronze poults 
were the experimental animal. The experi- 
mental feeding continued for 13, 15, and 
19 days. 

“Poults hatched from hens deficient in 
vitamin By» were fed rations containing var- 


ious amounts of choline, betaine and vita- 


min Bw. Vitamin By increased the effec- 
tiveness of choline in promoting growth, 
but decreased its effectiveness in preventing 
perosis. Betaine caused only a slight growth 
increase on a low-choline ration. Betaine 
was ineffective in preventing perosis on a 
low-choline ration.” 
Comment: It seems, then, that choline is 
needed for perosis prevention for both 
chicks and turkeys, and may be needed in 
slightly greater amount when vitamin By 
is added to the feed. In these experiments 
pure crystalline vitamin By was used, 20 
micrograms per kilogram of feed, which 
means approximately nine micrograms per 
pound of feed, or 18 milligrams per ton. 
This is a larger amount than is ordinarily 
added in manufactured feeds. 

The Dumb Dutchman stuck his neck out 
a year or more ago, indicating his satisfac- 
tion with betaine as a methylating agent in 
place of choline in chicken and turkey 
feeds. He wasn’t worried about perosis at 
the time, although suggesting that ingre- 
dients with appreciable choline content be 
used and that betaine be used to supply 
additional methyl groups. Dr. Jukes called 
the Dumb Dutchman on that one, saying 
that it isn’t quite that simple—and Tom 
Jukes is right. The D. D. took in a little 


too much territory at the time. This turkey 
work gives us additional reason to be a bit 
more insistent in using enough choline. 
Title: Some Results of Feeding Antibiotics 
to Chickens. 
Authors: G. F. Heuser and L. C. Norris 
(Cornell University). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 31 (Sep- 
tember, 1952) pp. 857-62. 
Digest: In order to assist in an understand- 
ing of the antibiotics in poultry nutrition, 
the authors report results of experiments in 
their laboratories. Cockerel chicks of a 
Red-Rock cross were used. Brooding was on 
wire mesh floors. Crystalline antibiotics were 
fed in all the rations. Both vegetable and 
animal protein rations were used. 

A number of antibiotics were tried, in- 
cluding aureomycin, streptomycin, terramy- 
cin, bacitracin, penicillin, chloromycetin, 
tyrothricin, subtilin, and polymixin. Chloro- 
mycetin was relatively ineffective, while 
streptomycin was fairly effective only at 
higher levels. 

“Growth stimulation has been obtained 
with a number of different antibiotics. Vari- 
ability was apparent for the same antibiotic 
in different experiments. Improved growth 
was obtained with as little as 114 parts per 
million of the antibiotic. Penicillin gave the 
most consistent and slightly better results 
than the other antibiotics fed although in 
individual trials equal responses were also 
obtained from aureomycin, terramycin and 
bacitracin. 

“The greatest relative growth stimulation 
of chicks due to antibiotics was found to 
occur during the first four weeks. The dif- 
ferences in weight disappeared as the chicks 
grew older. 

“A greater relative growth response with 
antibiotics was obtained in chicks fed vege- 
table protein rations than in those fed ra- 
tions containing animal protein. In general 
the best weight was obtained with rations 
containing animal protein supplemented 
with antibiotics. However, the growth re- 
sponse obtained with vegetable protein ra- 
tions plus antibiotics was nearly as large as 
that obtained with animal protein rations 
supplemented with antibiotics and greater 
than with animal protein rations without 
antibiotics. 

“Considerable variation was observed in 
feed efficiency. The trend, however, showed 
that less feed was requiréd to produce a 
pound of gain with antibiotics. This was 
especially true when there was an appre- 
ciable growth stimulation.” 

Comment: These experiments point to the 
same four antibiotics in actual use by feed 
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manufacturers — aureomycin, terramycin, 
bacitracin, and penicillin. Both procaine 
penicillin and potassium penicillin G were 
tried. 

All four of the commonly used antibiotics 
showed response when fed at a level of 
14 parts per million—which is equivalent 
to 1 1/7 grams per ton of feed. (One gram 
per ton of feed is 1.1 parts per million). 
The evidence presented by these workers do 
not indicate that penicillin is twice as active, 
or 214 times as active, as the other three 
antibiotics, The common commercial re- 
commendations at present seem to be two 
to four grams of penicillin or five to 10 
grams of aureomycin, bacitracin or terra- 
mycin per ton of feed. These recommenda- 
tions are based on work at other experiment 
stations. 

These experiments by these two outstand- 
ing Cornell men indicate that the greater 
value of antibiotics is during the first four 
weeks. They show that chick weights are 
much the same if antibiotics are fed for 
the entire eight weeks or are fed for only 
four weeks and then fed without antibiotics 
for another four weeks. 

These experiments agree with earlier 
work at Storrs in which it was shown that 
antibiotics produce a greater percentage re- 
sponse with all-plant rations but greater 
weight is produced when some animal pro- 
tein is used as well as an antibiotic. In other 
words the percentage increase looks better 
when antibiotics are added to the poorer 
quality ration, but the best weight results 
from using high quality rations and adding 
antibiotics. 

Title: The Effect of Feeding Antibiotics on 
the Carbohydrate and Protein Requirements 
of the Chick. 
Authors: J. Biely, B. E. March, and D. F. 
Smith (University of British Columbia). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 31 (Sep- 
tember, 1952) pp. 863-70. 
Digest: New Hampshire cockerels and White 
Leghorn cockerels were the experimental 
subjects. Brooding was in electrically heated 
battery brooders, feed and water being sup- 
plied from one day old until the experiments 
were finished at four and five weeks of age. 
The antibiotics used were aureomycin in 
the form of Aurofac A in the first five 
experiments, and procaine penicillin was 
also used in experiments six and seven. 

The authors have stated their results thus: 

“The growth stimulating effects of aureo- 
mycin and penicillin have been studied in 
chick rations containing various levels of 
available carbohydrate, protein, lysine and 
tryptophan. From the data obtained it has 
been concluded that: 

“1) Antibiotics do not have a sparing 
action on the carbohydrate requirements of 
the chick. 

“2) Antibiotics do not lower the dietary 
level of protein required by the chick. 

“3) Antibiotics have a greater stimu- 
latory action with rations which are well 
balanced in amino acids than with rations 
deficient in some amino acid. 

“4) In order to take full advantage of the 
growth stimulating properties of antibiotics 
it is necessary to provide a diet of high 
energy and optimum protein content, as well 
as one well balanced in amino acids.” 
Comment: The main point is that the use 


of antibiotics does not lower either the 
amount or the quality of the protein in 
feeds for chicks. Nor do antibiotics take 
any pressure off the need for good carbo- 
hydrates. 

Wishful thinking about antibiotics ah. 
ing possible lower cost feeds by lowering 
protein levels and in allowing poorer qual- 
ity proteins and carbohydrates to be used 
is a waste of time. The quality that is neces- 
sary has been quite well established—anti- 
biotics or no antibiotics. 


Hicks Heads Merchandising 
Of Ful-O-Pep Brand Feeds 


Appointment of Charles F. Hicks as Ful- 
O-Pep feed merchandising manager has 
been announced by Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago, through Feed Department Manager 
I. S. Riggs. Mr. Hicks has been associated 
with the Chicago concern since 1945, in 
its dealer service department. 

For 12 years, from 1925 to 1937, Mr. 
Hicks served as as- 
sistant executive sec- 
retary of the Inter- 
national Baby Chick 
association (now the 
American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federa- 
tion). Later he joined 
the poultry depart- 
ment of Ralston Pur- 
ina Co., St. Louis. 

Born in Madison- 
ville, Tennessee, Mr. 
Hicks now makes his 


Charles F. Hicks 


home in suburban Evanston. 


Staley of Decatur Names 
Territorial Managers 


Two new Illinois territory managers for 
its formula feed department have been ap- 
pointed by A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, 
Ill., Clyde Thompson, formula feed sales 
manager, has announced. They are Ramon 
D. Conrad, Kankakee, and Donald E. Palm- 
er, Galesburg. 

Mr. Conrad, who was formerly a repre- 
sentative for McMillen Feed Mills at Gibson 
City, has taken charge of the northeastern 
Illinois territory. Formerly with Nutrena 
Mills, Mr. Palmer has been named Staley 
territory manager for northwestern Illinois. 
He is a 1951 graduate of the University of 
Iowa. Mr. Conrad attended the University 
of Illinois. 


Antibiotics Are Used to 
Treat Diseases of Bees 


An entomologist at the University of 
Wisconsin has successfully used antibiotics 
to control three serious bee diseases, the 
university has announced. He is C. L. Far- 
rar and in recent tests has cut down the 
inroads of American foulbrood, European 
foulbrood, and Nosema. 


Using 40 colonies infected with the Euro- 
pean disease, Mr. Farrar fed streptomycin 


—Let’s Make ‘ 


(Continued from page 47) 


commercial raw garbage. 

If each state did this, the garbage feed- 
ers would fall into line overnight. 

In addition the federal government should: 

Enforce the cooking regulations for gar- 
bage moving across state lines. 

Quarantine on a state-wide basis, and re- 
fuse to allow live hogs or raw pork to move 
out of a state that doesn’t require the cook- 
ing of garbage (except when those hogs 
move directly to an approved plant for im- 
mediate slaughter and processing). 

Refuse to help pay indemnities for disease 
control in states that have no garbage cook- 
ing law. 

If this were done, the states would fall 
over themselves to get their regulations 
pronto. It’s not enough that a few states 
pass a law, such as Nebraska has done in a 
special session. If a few states hang back, 
we stay in the same pickle. 

Why hasn't all this been done long ago? 
There’s only one reason. Farmers haven't 
demanded it: and the garbage feeders have 
fought it. Government responds to the 
loudest squawks, sometimes without too 
much regard to where they come from. 

We look pretty silly letting unsanitary, 
unsafe conditions in a $50 million garbage 
feeding business threaten the welfare of the 
farm families who raise more than 9914 
per cent of the nation’s livestock—a $21 
billion business. 

Your state legislature is meeting soon. 
Send this article to your governor at the 
state house, or to your state representative. 
Tell him you want action, then stay with 
it. See that your livestock and farm organ- 
izations do the same! Then you'll get some- 
thing done. 

HEADS SALES 

Cecil Williams has been appointed sales 
manager of Uncle Johnny Mills, Houston, 
President L. F. Van Stone has announced. 
Mr. Williams has been associated with the 
mills since 1939, except for three years of 
service in the army and two years spent ob- 
taining his master’s degree from Texas A 
& M College. §. D. McMullen and Merle 
Saxe have been named assistant sales man- 
agers, Mr. Van Stone added. 


mixed with sugar syrup. In two weeks, the 
bees cleaned out the infection and the bees 
remained clean. The ration of antibiotic 
to syrup was six-tenths of a gram to one 
gallon. It was applied by spraying the brood 
combs and letting bees feed on the supply. 
Bees in a control group not fed the anti- 
biotic did not clean up the infection. 

To treat American foulbrood, Mr. Farrar 
substituted sulfathiazole. It eliminated all 
evidence of active infection in the colonies 
treated but the entomologist expects a re- 
currence in some. For mixed foulbrood in- 
fection, six-tenths of a gram of streptomycin 
and one gram of sulfathiazole were used per 
gallon of sugar syrup and the mixture 
proved adequate. Fumagillin was the anti- 
biotic used in treating Nosema and con- 
trolled the disease to a large extent. All 
results at this time, Mr. Farrar warned, 
should be considered preliminary. 
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tt was in this country in 1909, 
just about time when the first reneration 


ith pi technical skills, 
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pintegrated facilities area 
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“Now in our, Generation of specialization, 
“Weereexpettinpulpand paper 
making, in bag Manufacturing, 
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FOR BEPENDASLE HEAVY-DUTY SHIPP) SACKS... 

rath. Menutactured from wood fibers 

CORPORATION 
GILMAN PAPER COMPANY SUBSIDIARY 
WADETO-ORDER MULTIWALL SHIPPING SACKS) | 
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Cooney’s lowa Feed Store Is Hospital-Clean 


@ Hospital-like neatness is the rule and an 
important selling point at the C & S Farm 
Store, Winthrop, Iowa, owned and operated 
by M. F. Cooney Jr. Mr. Cooney is a pro- 
gressive dealer who feels that a feed plant 
should be kept as neat and clean as any 
supermarket or drug store. People in his 
small northeastern lowa community believe 
Mr. Cooney’s place is one of the most at- 
tractive feed stores in the Midwest. 

“No feed dealer should permit his store 
to run down, becoming junky and down- 
right dirty,” Mr. Cooney stated. “Sure, Ill 
grant that farmers prefer a place where they 
feel comfortable and at ease. But that 
doesn’t mean they like a- store swarming 
with flies and with the town loafers draped 
around on sacks of feed, spitting, cussing, 
and ‘chewing the rag.” 

“Furthermore, 50 per cent of my customers 
are women during the rush of summer field 
work. They definitely prefer a feed store 
that’s kept clean and neat.” 

Mr. Cooney established his feed grinding 
and mixing plant and retail store back in 
July, 1945. At that time he had only a 
small part of the present building in which 
to house his equipment. Later, however, 
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he expanded his operations to the point 
where his plant now occupies the major por- 
tion of a large brick building. 

Despite heavy competition in the Win- 
throp area, Mr. Cooney kept pushing his 
volume of sales upward. He kept pace with 
new developments in livestock and poultry 
nutrition so he could advise his customers. 
A large line of poultry and hog equipment, 
plus seed and fertilizers, was added to his 
stock of feeds. 

“They all fit in together with our line 
of manufactured feeds and our feed grind- 
ing and mixing business,” Mr. Cooney 
smiled. 

From the first day of business, this alert 
and friendly Iowan has emphasized cleanli- 
ness and orderliness in his establishment. It 
extends all the way from the big plate glass 
windows, kept sparkling clean, to the grind- 
ing and mixing plant. Even the sacks of 
feed and fertilizer are stacked neatly, each 
sack being interlocked so there is no danger 
of the pile tumbling“to the floor. 

“T named the store the C & S Farm Store 
before we opened our doors for business 
that day in July, 1945,” Mr. Cooney ex- 
plained. “Today, customers ask me what 


C & § stands for. I tell them it means 
‘Courtesy and Service’. Actually, I had a 
partner whose last name began with ‘S’. 
However, he was unable to raise funds for 
his share and dropped out before we began 
business. I retained the name of C & § 
Farm Store, however.” 


Mr. Cooney’s hobbies are growing flowers 
and woodworking. As a result, his store is 
a blaze of color from early in the spring 
until late in the fall. He brings down huge 
bouquets of flowers, ranging from tulips to 
roses to chrysanthemums, and arranges them 
all over the store. 


CLEANLINESS and sanitation 
might well account for the 
initials of C & S Farm Store, 
Winthrop, lowa. Actually, 
however, they don't. Owner 
M. F. Cooney Jr. is shown in 
salesroom. 


“Tt makes a big hit with my customers,” 
he declared. “And all the compliments do 
not come from women, either. Men like the 
bright, fragrant flowers, too.” 


Mr. Cooney’s success as a flower grower 
has made him somewhat of an authority on 
the growing of flowers and flowering shrubs 
in the Winthrop area. Some time ago he 
added an expensive line of lawn grass and 
fertilizer and has built it up to the point 
where it adds a large sum to his sales volume 
each year. 


“To show what could be accomplished 
with this lawn grass and fertilizer,” he added, 
“T used my own lawn as a demonstration 
area. By following directions, I made it a 
beautiful green carpet. A great many farm- 
ers are building new homes and they want 
it properly landscaped. So they come over 
to my house to see my lawn and shrubs 
and flower garden. Then they drop down 
to the store and spend a large amount of 
money for the basic ingredients of a good 
lawn.” 

Mr. Cooney’s other hobby has paid good 
dividends, too. He made his own display 
stands in his spare time during the winter 
months. Feed, fertilizer, lawn seed, and a 
line of paints are attractively displayed on 
special “islands” in the front part of the 
store. Insecticides, rodent poisons, and a 
soil conditioning powder are on display at 
the main counter. He made this of plywood 
and stained and varnished it himself. 

“We emphasize courtesy and service,” he 
stated. “For example, if a farmer wants to 
secure a big load of feed on credit, we 
usually have to talk it over. So we retire 
to my private office and close the door. In 


(Concluded on page 69) 
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of chicks, broilers, turkeys with 


can now freat and prevent diseases , 


Respond to treatment for Blue Comb (Mud Fever) 


Users report that birds treated with Terramycin for 
Blue Comb show improved appetites within 24 
hours... even make weight gains within a 48-hour 
period. Terramycin is also effective in stopping the 
well-known tendency of Blue Comb and Mud Fever 
to spread rapidly to other birds on the premises. 
Growers report full protection by feeding birds high- 
level Terramycin feeds at the onset. of the disease. 


Feed manufacturers, mixers can now develop important tonnage in high level 


Terramycin feeds for controlling poultry diseases 


High level Terramycin feeds have opened up an impor- 
tant new field for feed manufacturers. These high level 
Terramycin feeds (10 to 25 times the nutritional level), 
in addition to producing fast growth, tend to prevent 
specific, common diseases, halt the spread of contagion 
and aid in the recovery of sick birds. 


This development has made possible an entire new 
line of high level Terramycin feeds for chicks, broilers, 
poults and turkeys. 


When poultry diseases are present, high level Terramy- 
cin feeds will prevent infection. 


After diseases appear in flocks, high level Terramycin 
feeds help get birds back on feed, speed recovery with 
low death losses. 


Are you making the most of this new opportunity to 
introduce your own high level Terramycin feeds? Pfizer 
is ready to help you every step of the way. And when you 
formulate your own high level Terramycin feed in accord- 


ance with requirements, you may make the same claims. 


we do here. See your Pfizer man or call us today! 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ANTIBIOTICS AND VITAMINS 
FOR ANIMAL HEALTH AND NUTRITION 


Terramycin Levels Required In Pounds of TM-5 j 
Per Ton of Feed To Prevent, Control Disease 


POULTRY —Blue Comb, also known as Mud 
Fever. Non-Specific Enteritis. Preven- 
tion—8 pounds per ton. Treatment—20 
pounds per ton. 

Aid in reducing mortality from Air Sac 
and Infectious Sinusitis, also known as 
Chronic Respiratory Disease. Treatment - 
—20 to 30 pounds per ton. 

SWINE— Infectious Scours, Infectious En- 
teritis, Necro; 20 pounds per ton. 
LAMBS— Infectious Scours: 20 pounds per 
ton. 
CALVES—Infectious Diarrhea, also known 
as Scours: 20 pounds per ton. 


MINK— Infectious Enteritis: 20 pounds per 


ton. 
s 
CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. b 
630 Flushing Avenue 425 N. Michigan Avenue 
Brooklyn 6, New York Chicago 11, Hlinois 


605 Third Street 
San Francisco 7, California 


Terramycin Diamine Penicillin Vitamin A Riboflavin Vitamin By 
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Smiles Mean Profits 


Employe Attitude Is Important 


@ The attitude of feed store employes to- 
wards customers is highly important, ac- 
cording to Owner F. A. Krause of F. A. 
Krause Co., Winona, Minn., who has a 
thriving feed business. 

“Advertising on radio programs and in 
daily newspapers pulls farmers into a store,” 
Mr. Krause explained. “However, an un- 
friendly clerk easily drives them away. 
That's why we stress friendliness so heavily. 
My employes are just as sociable as we 
claim them to be in our radio programs.” 

Krause employes live up to his boast. 
They're as friendly toward a strange sales- 
man as they are to a farmer who is good 
for two tons of feed each month. 

Mr. Krause follows a two-point program 
in picking the people who go on his pay- 
roll. It is this: 

1) Study each applicant carefully. It 
isn’t enough that he’s nard-working, honest, 
and in good health. While these are im- 
portant assets, Mr. Krause goes a step 
further by analyzing the way he meets 
people. If he is friendly, poised, and courte- 
ous at all times, Mr. Krause gives him se- 
rious consideration. 

2) Check a prospective employe for his 
ability to get along with fellow workers. 
If he is grouchy or “smart-alecky,” better 
think twice before telling him to report for 
work. He could easily disrupt a smoothly- 
functioning organization with his constant 
griping or unpleasant remarks. 

Mr. Krause feels that an employe repre- 
sents F. A. Krause Co. in his contacts with 
customers. 

~« “Maybe a farmer never has met me but 

he knows my salesman or deliveryman,” 
Mr. Krause pointed out. “To that farmer, 
the employe is F. A. Krause. Therefore, I 
want men who are both friendly and intelli- 
gent. They should know how ® iron out 
little troubles that present themselves from 
day to day. They must be diplomatic and 
yet firm enough so farmers do not regard 
them as fools or pushovers.” 

The Winona dealer prides himself on his 
present force of workers. The feed de- 
partment is headed by friendly, hard- 
working Art Schaffner, who has played 
a big role in developing quantity sales of 
feed. 

Since Mr. Krause started out from scratch 
14 years ago, he had to find a quick and 
effective way of developing business. And 
it was important that he find it with a mini- 
mum of delay. Expenses kept mounting 
and he was finding it difficult to get a 
good night's sleep as he worried over his 
problems. 

“Green as grass’ in those days, Mr. 
Krause quickly came to the conclusion that 
the Winona newspaper and radio station 
could be enlisted as sales stimulants. In ad- 
dition, he tried other advertising media in- 
cluding the monthly REA publication mailed 
to all rural patrons. 


Did the results justify the investment in 
advertising? 

“Absolutely,” Mr. Krause asserts. “There's 
no question in my mind. As a matter of 
fact, we now spend between four and five 
per cent of our total income on advertising. 
That compares with the national average 
of some two per cent.” 

Himself a farmer —he had been operat- 
ing a farm in the Fountain City, Wis., area 
before moving across the Mississippi river to 
Winona — Mr. Krause is the first to admit 
he picked a good location for a feed busi- 
ness. 

Although Winona first won fame as a 
river town and later grew into a prosperous 
lumbering town, it is located in an excellent 
farming community. The bulk of the farm- 
ers are of German, Scandinavian, and Polish 
descent, who are quick to take advantage 
of new discoveries in livestock nutrition as 
well as improved farm machinery. 

Mr. Krause cited the keen interest .in 
antibiotics as one proof of his claim Winona 
area farmers keep abreast of new develop- 
ments in livestock feeding. After the farm 
magazines began publicizing these so-called 
miracle drugs, he was flooded with inquiries 
about feeds reinforced with antibiotics. 

While the bulk of the feed sales are in 
relatively large quantities to farmers, 
Krause’s does not neglect the owners of 
dogs and birds. Most families have dogs 
and the brands of food they want have been 
carried as much as possible. 

“We stress service, of course,” F. A. 
Krause pointed out. “In this highly com- 
petitive field, the dealer who doesn’t extend 
himself to give farmers full competition is 
going to lose out— but quickly. In fact, 
farmers take it for granted. Service is as 
much a part of a dealer's stock as feed 
itself. Without it he quickly goes out of 
business.” 

Mr. Krause has built up a flourishing farm 
machinery trade in conjunction with his 
feed business. 

“They go hand in hand — like bacon ‘n’ 
eggs or peaches ‘n’ cream,” he declared. 
“When a farmer drops into the store to 
pick up a half ton of feed, he has to come 
into the machinery section to pay his bill. 
That means we have a chance to sell him 
something else — from binder or baler twine 
clear up to a tractor or combine. 

“And it works the other way around, too. 
A farmer needing a milking machine for his 
dairy herd will buy feeds from us. Very 
few farmers want to run from one place of 
business to another for supplies. If they 
can find all their needs under one roof, 
they're very apt to get all of them there.” 

Since he promotes his store as a friendly 
meeting place for farm people, Retailer 
Krause does everything he can to make his 
store friendly. 

“We never high pressure them,” he ex- 
plained. “If anything, we avoid it as we 


ATTITUDES of employes to- 
wards customers and their 
jobs must be positive not 
negative, says F. A. Krause, 
left, of Winona, Minn. He is 
shown with Art Schaffner, an 
important member of his feed 
store team. 


would the plague. There are rest rooms 
for farm women tired after an afternoon of 
shopping and plenty of comfortable chairs. 
On hot days, the fountain really gets a lot of 
attention, I can assure you. There's nothing 
better than a drink of cold water to make a 
hot, tired person feel better.” 

Mr. Krause himself wears overalls and 
likes to take farmers out for innumerable 
cups of coffee. This is especially true in 
the cold weather months when a nearby 
cafe sees a steady stream of Krause cus- 
tomers being escorted there by the smiling 
Mr. Krause. 

Mr. Krause handles the Nutrena feeds. 
Feed is stocked in a building next to the 
one which houses a big stock of farm ma- 
chinery. 

“We do not do any mixing of feeds,” he 
declared. “We tell our customers that Nu- 
trena experts have studied the nutritional 
needs of poultry and livestock and have in- 
corporated all the latest scientific findings 
into their formulas.” 

Mr. Krause stocks a complete line of 
poultry equipment and milking machines, as 
well as the many other items that make 
shopping in his store easier for the farmer. 

The fact that he can supply virtually all 
of a farmer's needs is played up heavily in 
Mr. Krause’s advertising. Newspapers, ra- 


(Concluded on page 59) 
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“Two Step” Program Gives Your TURKEY FEEDS 


Added GROWTH Benefits 


..» Prevents COCCIDIOSIS and BLACKHEAD 


This special program gives your turkey 
feeds continual, faster growth benefits; 
both products, Nitrosal and Histostat, 
promote growth with equal results. 


because of its effectiveness against Coc- 
cidiosis. Most Coccidiosis appears in 
poults during the first eight weeks; 
after that time, birds usually are able 


Salsbury’s Histostat because Blackhead 
is the disease which causes major losses 
while the birds are on range. If Black- 
head should appear at an earlier age, 


Step No. 1—Dr. Salsbury’s Nitrosal to resist it. 


the switch to Histostat should be made 
at once to help prevent the spread of 


should be used with your starter feeds Step No. 2 calls for the use of Dr. an outbreak. 


Step No. 1 


Prevent COCCIDIOSIS 
In Growing Poults By Mixing 


In Your "Starter'’ Feeds 


Also Promotes Faster Growth! 


COCCIDIOSIS causes 29% of all turkey disease losses in 
the first eight weeks (1). Nitrosal effectively prevents 
coccidiosis. Also helps turkeys grow faster, feather quicker, 


develop better . . . with an improved feed conversion. It 
will pay you to investigate the money-making benefits Dr. 
Salsbury’s Nitrosal gives to ‘starter’ or ‘pre-starter’ mashes. 


“This is the first year we’ve fed our turkeys Histostat 

. - and this is the first year we have not had out- 
breaks of blackhead. Our turkeys had the lowest mor- 
tality, best growth, best appearance of any flock we’ve 
ever owned.”’ Wilbert C. Melzer, Nelson, Minnesota. 
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“Started 22,200 poults on Nitrosal fortified feed. They 
feathered better and were more uniform. Losses were 
considerably less than on any turkeys I raised during 
the past ten years.” Norman C. Nelson, Bagley, Minn. 


Step No. 2 


Prevent BLACKHEAD In 
Turkeys On Range By Adding 


SALSBURY 


ble 
To Your Feed 
Speeds Up Growth, Too! 
BLACKHEAD causes 37% of turkey deaths from disease 
on the range (1). Continuous low-level Histostat treatment 
effectively prevents BLACKHEAD. Eliminates death, 


weight, feed losses due to Blackhead. Safe, palatable His- 
tostat also promotes faster weight gains. 


“On The Alert” For Extra Sales, Profits? Include Dr. 
Salsbury’s Nitrosal and Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat in your 
turkey feed program. Send for Nitrosal and Histostat 
bulletins. Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa. 
(1) Minnesota Turkeys, Death Losses, 1951. 
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ON COMPANY TIME 
Limping in pain, the factory hand was 
stopped by his foreman as he left the ma- 
chine. The noon whistle had just blown. 
“Whatcha limping for?” asked the fore- 
man curiously. 
“Got a nail in my shoe,” grunted the 
worker. 
“Well, why don’t you take it out before 
you eat?” 
“What! On my own time?” 
NEW ANGLE 
“And how many have you caught today?” 
asked the visitor to the insane asylum with 
a smile as he came upon an inmate holding 
a fishing pole over a flower bed. 
“You're the ninth!” answered the inmate 
with a wide grin. 


Kracked Korn 


CAREFULLY SIFTED FOR FEED DEALER CONSUMPTION 


OVEREXPOSED 

“That Mrs. Blank in your neighborhood 
is quite a gossip, isn’t she?” asked one 
housewife of her friend. 

“TI really don’t care to say,” the other 
housewife replied. “But I can say that she’s 
the only woman I know who comes back 
from summer vacation with a sunburned 
tongue.” 


YOUR KEY 


TO BETTER 


CHICK and PIG STARTERS 


ANTIBIOTIC and VITAMIN 


FORTIFICATION 


Your customers demand adequate levels of antibiotics and vitamins in 
starting rations for chicks, poults, and baby pigs. MY-T-MIX solves your 
problem easily, economically. Two products—one for poultry—one for 
swine—each assures the PROPER BALANCE of both vitamins and anti- 
biotics in your feeds, thus saving you significant quantities of scarce and 
valuable proteins. No need to buy big inventories of individual high 
priced ingredients. Just 5 lbs. of MY-T-MIX per ton of complete hog or 
poultry feed is all you need to assure adequate levels. Try it! 


FREE FORMULA SERVICE 


We would be glad to suggest new formulas or revisions 
of your present formulas to help you cut costs, improve 
your feeds or solve ingredient shortages. 


INC. 


1901 East Euclid Avenue 
Des Moines 13, lowa 


The trouble with a concrete opinion is 
just that: it’s all mixed up and permanently 
set. 

* 
BUSINESS FIRST 

Bus Driver: “I'll have to charge full fare 
for that kid of yours, lady. He’s more than 
five years old.” 

Customer: “Nonsense. I’ve only been 
married for four years.” 

Driver: “Never mind the confessions, 
lady. Hand over the fare!” 


A modern girl’s father does double duty: 
when he gets his daughter off his hands, he 
has to get his son-in-law on his feet. 

ROYAL FLUSH 

The two bored hospital patients had 
stolen the nurses’ diagnostic cards and com- 
menced a makeshift poker game. On the 
third draw, each was sure of victory. 

“Guess I win,” said the first one, reaching 
for the pile of money. “I’ve got three ap- 
pendectomies and two gall stones.” 

“Just a minute,” said the other one, “I’m 
holding four enemas.” 

“Well, doggone,” exclaimed the first, 
“it’s your pot!” 

* * 
OUT OF FOCUS 

“Your son Jimmy,” wrote a teacher to 
the parents of one of her pupils, “shows 
signs of astigmatism. Would you see what 
you can do about correcting this?” 

Replied the boy's father: 

“I don’t know exactly what the boy's 
done, ma’am. But I spanked him right away 
and you can spank him tomorrow. It might 
help some.” 

From the driver’s seat these words were 
cursed: “I’m tryin’ to fold this dang map 
like it was first!” 

SELLERS’ MARKET 

“I quit!” screamed the little girl at the 
summer camp as she threw down her pole 
and walked away from the brook. 

“Why what's the matter, Susan?” the 
counsellor asked. “Fishing is fun.” 

“Might be for some people,” said the 
little one, “but I just can’t seem to get 
waited on.” 

Restaurant menu for a hangover break- 
fast: “one jumbo orange juice, toast, coffee, 
two aspirins, and our sympathy.” 

* * 
PINCERS MOVEMENT 

Miss Secretary: “I really like my boss. 
He’s so fatherly.” 

Wordly-Wise Friend: “Better watch that.” 

Miss Secretary: “For goodness sake, why?” 

W-W Friend: “You'll end up with two 
paws around.” . 

¢- 

Pins are a lot like people; they don’t 

amount to anything if they lose their heads. 
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says Jerry Strootman, 


Bird Island, Minnesota 


‘WE RUN 24 HOURS A DAY, 


6 days a week, and steady production 
is mighty important to us,” says Mr. 
Strootman. 

‘With our old hammers, we had to 
stop and turn corners every three days. 
With Pacal Hard Faced Hammers, it’s 
only once a month... the best hammers 
we have ever used!” 


Pacal Hard Faced Hammers and Hammer Clusters* will outperform 
all others in your hammermill. Let us quote you—send your mill 
specifications to Dept. HY-13 


*U. S. Patent No. 2607538 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


anne ROAD B AND WALNUT ST., ADJOINING HIGHWAY 36 
ST. PAUL 8, MINNESOTA, PHONE NE. 9456 , 


Manager, Rural Dehydrators, 


e570 


We grind 1800 tons of alfalfa with one set of os 
tg 

We 
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Less Dependence on Federal Help 


That's Philosophy of New Agriculture Secretary 


@ The fact is, “No real American wants to 
be subsidized.” That's the belief of Ezra 
Taft Benson, the new secretary of agricul- 
ture, and may well prove the key to farm 
policies under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

The Utahn has stated that he is against 
any sudden, sweeping end to supports, nor 
does he beileve that all supports should be 
thrown out of the window. In his opinion, 
there should be some protection against 
the hazards of farming. 


In general, Mr. Benson would like to see 
farmers assisted with self-help or local help 
in preference to assistance from the federal 
government. Too, he favors state aid over 
federal aid and county aid over state assis- 
tance. 

A fundamental Republican, the western 
agriculturist and Latter Day Saints church 
dignitary has maintained bluntly that tax- 
payers owe nothing to farmers for crops 
they do not grow, work they do not do, and 
goods they do not produce. It is obvious 
that the unlamented Brannan plan already 
is out. 

The new secreatary of agriculture has ex- 
pressed himself as in favor of government 
expansion in only two fields, research and 
marketing. 


Since 1906 — 


Special Staff Profile 
Of Ezra T. Benson 


At the present time, research appropria- 
tions amount to less than four per cent of 
the USDA budget. Mr. Benson is in favor 
of increasing this figure at the expense of 
other activities which he considers of minor 
importance. Chemurgy, the science of using 
crop materials in industry, is a particular 
interest of his. 

In marketing, he expects to give more 
attention to better marketing methods, but 
with this difference in goals: he will favor 
state- controlled extension’ services over such 
federal operations as PMA. 

These, in broad outline, are the policies 
we can expect from the new secretary of 
agriculture, as gleaned from the press. To 
understand the influences which shaped his 
views, let’s look at his life and career. 

Ezra T. Benson comes from the sturdy 
pioneer stock which settled the West. His 
great-grandfather was one of the original 
Mormons who trekked west over moun- 
tains and through deserts with Brigham 
Young. The family settled in Utah, but Mr. 
Benson's grandparents later resettled in Ida- 
ho. His parents were living at Whitney in 


that state when the future secretary was 
born on Aug. 4, 1899. 

The oldest of 11 children in a farm 
family, Ezra Benson was raised in a stern 
school of hard work and long hours. He 
wanted from the first to be a farmer and 
became proficient in field tasks and the han- 
dling of teams. 

Study as well as work appealed to him. 
When he finished grade school, he entered 
Oneida Stake Academy at Preston. There 
he resolved to equip himself with the best 
agricultural training available and entered 
Utah State Agricultural College at Logan 
in 1918. He interrupted his studies three 
years later but returned after an absence to 
receive his B. S. degree from Brigham 
Young University at Provo in 1926. He 
went on to Iowa State College to take an 
M. S. in agricultural economics a year after- 
wards. 

His interest in education has continued 
and he interrupted his business life 10 years 
later to take postgraduate studies at the 
University of California. Education, he be- 
lieves, is one of the necessary building 
stones in creating a strong American agri- 
culture. 

During his college days, Mr. Benson 
married Flora Amussen and when his stud- 
ies at ISC were finished, they returned to 
Idaho, expecting to take up farming. But 
neighbors persuaded the young agricultural 
student to take up more responsible duties 
for the community. 

The future cabinet member became a 
county agent, then an extension marketing 
specialist for the state, a co-op organizer, 


FARMERS FRIEND 


TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. APRIL 30, 1907, NO. 62,360 OCT. 6, 1946, NO. 424,533 


all-purpose 


MINERAL FEED 


an economical source of high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


Contains important mineral elements blended with COBALT, MANGANESE, ZINC, BORON, 
IRON, COPPER, STABILIZED IODINE and other trace minerals in carefully calculated pro- 
portions to supply necessary mineral nutrition. 


@ LIQUID BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


Also Contains 


@ IRRADIATED YEAST 


(Source of Vitamin D,) 


WE SELL THRU DEALERS AND JOBBERS WAREHOUSES FROM COAST TO COAST 


By the TON, TRUCKLOAD, or CARLOAD 
Write today regarding our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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and finally was elected secretary and spokes- 
man for the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives. 

During the 1948 presidential campaign, 
he served as farm adviser to Gov. Dewey 
in his unsuccessful campaign for the presi- 
dency. It was his first taste of political prom- 
inence and no doubt influenced Republican 
leaders in the recent cabinet selections. 

Along with his activities in agriculture, 
Ezra Benson has been prominent in Mor- 
mon church activities, too. In 1921-23, he 
went to the British Isles and Europe on a 
mission for the church. He has served as 
president of LDS church groups in Boise, 
Idaho, and Washington, D. C. In 1943, he 
was elected one of the 12 ruling governors 
of his church. Three years later, he re- 
turned to Europe on another mission tour, 
this time devoting himself to rehabilitation 
work. 

Mr. Benson is a member of numerous 
farm and social organizations, among them 
the American Marketing association, the 
Farm Economics association, and Rotary 
International. 

The new secretary is a devoted family 
man and spends as much time as he can 
spare from his arduous duties with his wife 
and children. Of his six children, two are 
away from home at the present time. Son 
Reed is an air force chaplain stationed at 
San Antonio, Tex. Son Mark is doing grad- 
uate work at Stanford University. Still at 
home are Benson’s four daughters, Barbara, 
Beverly, Bonnie, and Flora Beth. 

The Bensons do not relish the thought of 
leaving their rambling, comfortable home in 
Salt Lake City for Washington, but both 
feel it is their duty. Mr. Benson is firmly 
convinced that Gen. Eisenhower means to 
clean up the Washington mess and to re- 
store confidence in government. 

With Farm Leader Benson in his new 
role, Americans can expect a new spirit in 
the department of agriculture, a spirit which 
takes into account the fundamental princi- 
ples of business and respects free enterprise. 


Water Movement of Grain 
At Milwaukee Increases 


Movement of 12,440,140 bushels of grain 
through the port of Milwaukee during 1952 
has been reported by James G. O'Brien, 
secretary of the Milwaukee Grain Exchange. 
Restricted to material moving in and out 
of the city by lake transportation, the fig- 
ures break down to 9,536,437 bushels re- 
ceived and 2,903,693 shipped. 

Greatest grain import was barley. In 
the past year, nearly 8!4 million bushels 
were imported from Fort William and Port 
Arthur in Canada. Oats were second with 
935,673 bushels, followed by rye and wheat. 
Wheat led in the export category with 
2,007,893 bushels shipped, all of it to Al- 
bany and Buffalo. Lesser quantities of corn 
and barley were shipped by water carriers 
to buyers. 

Both imports and exports increased dur- 
ing the past year, most sharply in the ship- 
ment category. Only 409,910 bushels were 
shipped out in 1951, compared to the al- 
most three million bushels dispatched dur- 
ing 1952. 
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(Continued from page 54) 


dio, and direct mail figure heavily in his 
promotional efforts. Like many other suc- 
cessful dealers, this Minnesota feed dealer 
feels that word-of-mouth advertising through 
satisfied customers is the best in the world. 


Mr. Krause’s grasp of modern business 
and operational methods has paid off well 
for him. 


“Any firm's business will grow if honesty 
and courtesy is stressed in all its dealings,” 
he declared. ““That’s why we strive so hard to 
make our store the ‘place where farmers 
meet their friends.’ Friendliness pays mighty 


Step Ahead 


on 


PROFITS 
Sell the 
NEW 


Flavor 


Tested 


agent 


Chick Starter 


big dividends to us.” 
Mr. Krause intends to collect more of those 
dividends in the future. 


@ RAY KAERCHER, Watertown, Wis., 

has purchased the R. K. Feed Mill at Sun 

Prairie, Wis., from Clarence Zimbrich. 


EQUIPMENT SALES 

Recent sales of Wardcraft products have 
been reported by McLaughlin, Ward & Co., 
Jackson, Mich. A corn sheller was sold to 
Hamilton Elevator & Feed Mill, Hamilton, 
Ind. Two Michigan firms which recently 
remodeled their plants are using new Ward- 
craft units. They are Sam Dystra’s Elevator, 
Conklin, and Sunfield Farmers Elevator Co., 
Sunfield. 


Here's a starter that will set new records this year. 
It's flavor tested Sargent CHICK STARTER. Sargent's 
brand new flavor ingredient has been tested and 
PROVED . .. for BIG, fast, profitable gains .. . for 
more LIVABILITY . . . for early MATURITY. So for 
bigger chick profits for your customers, for bigger 
chick feed volume in your store, sell Sargent CHICK 


STARTER. 


Ask your Sargent representative or write... 


Algona, lowa 
Waverly, Mo. 


Fremont, Nebr. 
Monmouth, Ill. 
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— Everything 
(Continued from page 52) 


that way, we have a private discussion in- 
stead of talking over terms out in the main 
office where curious people listen atten- 
tively.” 

The bookkeeper, Miss Hazel Merrill, has 
a separate office next to that of Mr. Cooney. 
She has been with him since he opened 
his doors for business almost eight years ago. 


To meet heavy competition in his area, 
Mr. Cooney stresses prompt deliveries of 
feed seed, and fertilizer. He has two trucks, 
one for heavy hauling and the other for 
light deliveries. Deliveries are made to farms 
within a radius of 10 to 15 miles of 
Winthrop. 

“If we promise a farmer that a load of 
feed or fertilizer will be delivered on a 
Friday morning,” Mr. Cooney explained, 
“it gets to him that morning. Sometimes, 
of course, we're blocked by snow-drifted or 
muddy roads, In that event, we try to get 
in touch with the customer and explain 
the situation so he'll not be disappointed.” 

The biggest headache troubling Mr. 
Cooney and his helpers is that of deliver- 
ing fertilizer on the day it’s wanted. Most 
farmers have a tendency to order the fer- 
tilizer the day they're planting their corn 
or oats. It then develops into a “rat race” 
in order to fill the orders as promptly and 
efficiently as possible. 

Mr. Cooney has a complete setup for 
doing custom grinding and mixing for 
farmers. He also manufactures a line of 


feeds for poultry, dairy cattle, and hogs, 
which he pushes hard. However, he also 
sells Pillsbury’s, Clear Quill, and B-P feeds 
made by Protein Blenders, Inc. 


“We carry all the ingredients for farmers 
who wish to furnish their own grain,” Mr. 
Cooney stated. “We enjoy working with 
farmers and try to tell them about the new 
developments in livestock nutrition. Some 
of them cling to the same formulas they 
were using 10 or 15 years ago. In that 
case, we attempt to explain how science has 
made spectacular contributions in feeding 
practices and that when vitamin Bi: is used 
in connection with antibiotics in mixing or- 
dinary rations for pig and poultry, the 
rate of gain and economy of gain is in- 
creased greatly. 


“Farmers read about this in farm maga- 
zines,” he added, “but it does seem to carry 
some weight when they’re again told about 
it by a feed manufacturer.” 


Mr. Cooney does considerable advertising 
in the Winthrop newspaper and also em- 
ploys direct mail advertising. He believes 
best results come from direct mail and he 
is a frequent user of it. 

“The best way to.get business is to go after 
it,” he declared. “Competition has become 
so intensified in recent years that we have 
hired a salesman. He will be on the road 
for us and call on farmers, soliciting feed, 
seed and fertilizer orders. The day is past 
when a feed dealer could stay in his store 
and expect to do a good volume of busi- 
ness. Nowadays his competitors will take it 
away from him by being more alert.” 

While Mr. Cooney welcomes the sale of 


several tons of feed to a dairyman or hog 
producer operating on a large scale, he 
doesn’t snub the sales of a few sacks of 
feed to a farm woman in town to get an 
order of groceries. Part of the building in 
which he is located houses a general mer- 
chandise store selling groceries and clothing. 
Many of the farm women get their groceries 
and then pass through a door into the feed 
store for the feed or fertilizer. 

_“We cater to them,” Mr. Cooney ad- 
mitted. ‘“That’s why we have a number of 
chairs set up along the wall. There they 
can wait for their husbands who may be 
in town to get parts for farm equipment. 
Also, we have clean rest rooms, cold drink- 
ing water in the summer months, and a 
bright and cheerful atmosphere. We think 
it's a major factor in winning and keep- 
ing the business of farm women.” 

HEADS NEW DIVISION 

W. M. Sloane has been appointed man- 
ager of the new midwestern sales division of 
Arkells & Smiths, New York City, the pa- 
per bag manufacturing firm has announced. 
Mr. Sloane, formerly a sales representative 
in the central sales division, will make his 
headquarters at 205 W. Wacker dr., Chi- 
cago. 

CORN STATES CHANGES 

A. L. Dougherty has been named man- 
aging engineer of Corn States Metal Fab- 
ricators, affiliate of Corn States Hybrid 
Service, Des Moines, the latter firm has 
announced. D. L. Crosby, previously his 
assistant, succeeds him as director of Corn 
States’ engineering service. 


Meet the"AFMA Nutrition Council, Now 80 Members Strong 


Shown in the photo above are the mem- 
bers of the 80-man nutrition council of the 
American Feed Manufacturers association. 
The picture was taken recently. 

Prominent among those shown above are 
AFMA President W. E. Glennon, who is 
fifth from the right in the front row; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer William T. Diamond, at 
extreme lower right; and Agricultural Serv- 
ice Director Richard Kathe, who is at the 
extreme left in the fourth row. 

Members of the council are in charge of 


biological research, quality control, and feed 
formulation for manufacturers and comprise 
some of the best scientific brains in the busi- 
ness today. The nutrition council is one of 
several such bodies set up by AFMA to. aid 
members in their drive for better production 
practices. 

New members of the nutrition group are: 
Dr. James E. Corbin, National Oats Co., 
East St. Louis, Ill.; Joe P. Davis, Superior 
Feed Mills, Oklahoma City; Dr. Max A. 
Jeter, Glidden Co., Cleveland; Dr. Paul 
Newman, Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N. 


Y.; Dr. Logan T. Wilson, Honeggers’ & 
Co., Fairbury, Ill.; Dr. A C. Groschke, Bor- 
den Co., New York City; W. L. Brickson, 
Kellogg Sales Co., Battle Creek, Méich.; 
Cliff Ryan, J. T. Gibbons Co., New Orleans; 
and J. L. Gabby, O. A. Cooper, Humboldt, 
Neb. 

AFMA’s nutrition council was founded 
in 1941 to serve as a medium through which 
feed specialists in biological research, quality 
control, and feed formulation could be gath- 
ered semi-annually to discuss problems and 
practices. 
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PENBAC FORTIFIES A TON OF HOG FEED 


less cost you 
than any Antibiotic 
the market! 


NE POUND of Penbac fortifies a ton of hog feed at a price that’s 
lower than fortification with any antibiotic now used in hog feeds. 


Practical feeding tests conducted by CSC indicate that one pound of 
Penbac per ton of complete ration enables you to deliver a feed that 
saves the hog-raiser more pounds of feed per finished hog. 


es Fact! You make a better feed and pay less to do it. Cost to fortify 
et ee a ton of hog feed? 73¢! Why not investigate this low-cost, high- 


feed-efficiency product. PENBAC IS AN EFFECTIVE COM- 
BINATION ANTIBIOTIC. COMPOSED OF PENICILLIN 
AND BACITRACIN. 


Penbac helps you make quality feeds for best results at lowest 
cost. Know a better or more realistic way to judge a product? Want 
more proof that Penbac is the best antibiotic buy you can make? Let 
us show you how Penbac can fit into your program. Write us today. 
Write for a sample. Also ask for CSC’s 24-page handbook on Anti- 
biotic Feed Supplements, if you have not already received a copy. 
Animal Nutrition Department, Commercial Solvents Corporation, 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., or 105 South 7th Street, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT esc QUALITY INGREDIENTS FOR THE FEED INDUSTRY 


RIBOFLAVIN, CHOLINE, NIACIN, Bip & MULTI-VITAMIN FEED SUPPLEMENTS + BACITRACIN & PENICILLIN 
ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENTS + BACIGRO IMPLANTATION PELLETS + CANE FEEDING MOLASSES 
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Burlap Makes Comeback in 
United States During ‘52 


A strong comeback was registered by 
burlap in the United States during 1952, 
Alexander Low, president of the Burlap 
Council, has announced. U. S. demand and 
consumption increased sharply, he stated, 
while supplies in the burlap center of the 
world, India, became ample and prices com- 
petitive. 

An increase of 55 per cent in burlap 
consumption was claimed by Mr. Low. He 
stated that total consumption in 1952 will 
amount to 820 million yards, as compared 
to 531.1 million yards in 1951. Rate of 
increase rose steadily, too. In January, 48 


million yards were consumed and this rose 
to 91.5 million yards in September. Over 
the same period, the burlap official said, 
prices dropped to a six-year low. 

The return of burlap to sound market 
conditions, he stated, was due to an ending 
of the unsettled conditions which have pre- 
vailed in India and Pakistan since the end 
of World War II. Firms packaging potatoes, 
feed, meal, and other commodities are favor- 
ing burlap packaging again now that ample 
supplies are available at lower prices. 

Mr. Low predicted that in 1953 the trend 
toward increase of burlap in the United 
States would continue. At the same time, 
growing stability of the industry in India 
will guarantee prompt shipments of stock, 
he said. Burlap prices, he predicted, would 
continue to fluctuate within a narrow range. 


Hillier Decides It’s Time 
To Take Life Bit Easier 


Guy E. Hillier is stepping down as man- 
ager of the feed department of Penick & 
Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, lowa, according 
to an announcement by the company. Fred 
J. Hollands will be the new manager of the 
feed department and James L. Smith as- 
sistant manager. 

Mr. Hillier will continue to serve Penick 
& Ford, Ltd., as an advisor on a half-time 
basis. His semi-retirement comes after 48 
years of service with the present firm and 
with its predecessor, Douglas Co. 

Mr. Hollands has been connected with 
Penick & Ford for 32 years and Mr. Smith 
has been with the company 12 years, six 
of which have been spent in the feed de- 
partment. 


Prater Unveils Products 
At Engineers’ Meeting 


With a view to providing better service 
for the custom feed miller, Prater Pulverizex 
Co., Chicago, held a sales and engineering 
conference at its headquarters in Decem- 
ber. Attending were Prater engineers from 
all parts of the United States and Canada. 

A highlight of the three-day meeting was 
the announcement of the new Blue Streak 
hay chopper and automatic controls for push 
button feed mill operations, plus a new line 
of cob crushers. The engineers also toured 
the Prater factory where they saw demon- 
strated the new items and the other standard 
products of the firm. Field trips to mills at 
Sandwich and Elgin, Ill., gave visitors the 
opportunity to see Prater equipment in 
commercial operation. 

A business session was held on the second 


day at Oak Park Arms Hotel, Oak Park, 7 
featuring talks by Prater specialists and out- 
side engineers. Two panel discussions were 
held. President G. F. Thomas presided at 
the business session and Sales Manager 
Bill Earl, who was in charge of all arrange- 
ments, introduced speakers. 
For further information on the Prater 
Blue Streak line of mill equipment, circle 
No. 15 on the Reader Service card. 
Time was when crackers came out of 
barrel. Now they are neatly packaged d @ MAINLINE FEED CO., Gervais, Ore., 
customers ask for them by brand St i has been opened by Wayne C. Geove, Dick 
é Cooper, and Craig Eagleson. 
Grandpa used to ask for “oil meal”. So Ellie 6, MTs 
did Dad. But the smart young farmer of to- i FENCE CONTROLLER ‘ 
day wants Minnesota's 36% Protein Linseed tell your customers os tee 
Oil Meal. He wants that extra protein that 1. Puts the “bloom” and “fin- ee ere PI 
only the extracted method can provide— ish” on feeder cattle Shox-Stok electric fence controller is of- 
d he wants it at no extra cost 2. Pesenvies feed consumption fered feed men by Shox-Stok, Inc., Well- j 
- speeds fattening ington, Ohio. Retail prices range from 
To sum it up, feed manufacturers and deal- 3. Helps increase milk produc- . ’ lier Bidiee in oh 
ers everywhere are mixing Minnesota into tion $12.95 to $21.95, 
their own brands of feed or selling it to 4. Brings beef cattle, hogs and West. For technical data and dealer prices, 
feeders in the original bag. It's easier for sheep to market peak sooner circle No. 19 on the Reader Service card. 
5. 2 Ibs. more protein—higher 
you to sell—and it makes farming more protein efficiency 


INSECT KILLERS 

Paper vaporizers containing the insecti- 
cide lindane have been marketed by Lin- 
dane Products Co. of West Jackson, Miss. 
The vaporizer strips are ignited to dispense | 
0.15 grams of lindane each. Ten-strip pack- 
ages retail for 49 cents. For samples and 
dealer prices, circle No. 10 on the Reader 
Service card. | 


. profitable, too. 6. Greater uniformity and gran- 

ulation—added palatability 

7. Greater palatability 

8. Available in meal or pellet 
form 


Write—Wire—Phone For Today's Quotation 


"MINNEAPOLIS 21, MINNESOTA 
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ON LIVESTOCK 
TO SALES 


Feed Association Histories —III 


Colorado Group 10 Years Old 


@ Officially, the Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Association will celebrate its 
tin anniversary next month when the group 
holds its 10th annual convention. Members 
will meet for three days, Feb, 22-24, at Den- 
ver’s Shirley-Savoy Hotel, and big doings 
are planned to celebrate the occasion. 

In age span, the Colorado group is strictly 
“newlywed” when compared to the pre- 
Cambrian associations of the eastern regions, 
several of which have notched 50 years of 
continuous operation. 

But for the record, it should be noted 
that our western family celebrated an un- 
usually long “engagement.” Back in 1930 
and before there existed a lively but in- 
formal organization of plains elevator men 
known as the Colorado Grain Dealers. 
Among the officers of this group was B. H. 
Achenbach of Julesburg, now a director of 
the present association. Somewhat later a 
group of flour millers on the western slope, 
led by Lloyd N. Case, then living in Mon- 
trose, banded together to form the Colo- 
rado Millers, Grain & Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation. The Colorado Millers listed some 20 
members representing 17 firms. Although 
records are not available, it is estimated 
that the Colorado Grain Dealers listed about 
50 members. 

It was largely through Mr. Case’s efforts 
that the two groups were merged into the 
present association. 

The reorganization meeting took place in 
Denver on March 20, 1943. The board was 
headed by L. L. Yowell of Holyoke, the 
new association’s first president, and in- 
cluded Vince Kerwin of Pueblo, J. W. 
Campbell of Denver, Ralph Farr of Greeley, 
Glenn Morris of Sterling, Charles Deaver of 
Sidney, Neb., and Mr. Case. 

Board members were brief and to the 
point. They appointed Lloyd Case as secre- 
tary, instructed him to secure a minute book, 
roughed out a constitution and by-laws, and 
had the new association in business by 3:45. 

Like all other citizens, grain and feed 
dealers had bigger fish to fry during the 
war years, and association activities were 
conducted on a very modest scale. Ac- 
cording to the financial report covering the 
first 18 months of operation, the group had 
taken in something over $900 in dues, of 
which it had $295 left and “approximately 
enough supplies to last to Jan. 1, 1945.” 

The supplies held out admirably, and so 
did the association. Ten years after the 
merger, the Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed 
Dealers association lists some 265 member 
firms, representing about 60 per cent of the 
grain and feed trade in Colorado, and about 
85 per cent of the state’s elevators. 

The association was founded essentially 
as a service organization, and has continued 
to pursue this objective. The immediate need 
in 1943 was for information —*specifically 
for digests and interpretations of the waves 
of government regulations written in official 
gibberish which deluged U.S. business. To 
meet this need, the secretary instituted a 
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By RALPH BOOZE 


Association Secretary 


bulletin service which is still the backbone 
of association activity. 

To this have been added four other ac- 
tivities which constitute the association’s 
formal program. These are: 

Grain grading schools — in the spring of 
each year, the association sponsors a week- 
long series of schools at grain centers over 
the state. These meetings are carried on 
in cooperation with the extension service 
and Colorado A & M College. 

Courses included an outline of grain sani- 
tation regulations, insect control in farm and 


Lloyd Case 


elevator storage, rodent control, practice in 
detecting insect and rodent contaminated 
grain, and a brief review of grain grading. 

Total registration for the six meetings of 
the 1952 series was 450, including both 
farmers and grain men. This was about 
twice the total of any previous series. 

Feed conference — again in cooperation 
with Colorado A & M, the association stages 
an annual winter conference at the college. 
In past years, the conference was directed 
largely to feeders, and consisted of panel 
discussions on various nutrition problems 
interspersed with informal talks by outstand- 


Ralph Booze 


ing livestock and poultry men. In 1952, we 
threw the format out the window and tried 
something new. Instead of a feeders’ meet- 
ing, we held a formula feed conference for 
the industry itself. Having no previous ex- 
perience to go by, we dodged a formal pro- 
gram in favor of five open panel discussions 
on nutrition, credit, production, equipment, 
and merchandising, and invited the audience 
of feed men to shoot from the hip. 


Directory — the 1953 edition will be our 
10th annual directory. Early minutes note 
that the secretary was empowered to draw 
up a directory of Colorado grain and feed 
firms, and to charge members $2.25 per 
copy. It was customary for the directors to 
get together for an afternoon to proofread 
the current edition before publication. Our 
1953 edition will contain individual and 
classified listings of about 900 firms in Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, and New Mexico. The 
directory is distributed free to all listed 
firms, with the financial slack being taken 
up by about 150 advertisers. We are par- 
ticularly proud of our trade listing sec- 
tion, in which all listed firms are classified 
under various types of business. This cross 
reference has proved a highly useful addi- 
tion. 

Gratifying attention from out-state visi- 
tors has prompted the association this year 
to pay a return compliment and title our 
1953 tin anniversary convention “the little 
national.” We are making suitable prepa- 
ration to receive guests from coast to coast. 
Everyone is invited. To the athletes, we 
offer your choice of golf or skiing, or if 
you really want a workout, both in the same 
day. And to everyone, we offer hospitality 
unlimited. 

The growth of the Colorado association 
is directly due to the work of Lloyd Case, 
who served as secretary until June, 1950; 
and to a distinguished group of men who 
have been presidents of the organization. 
Beginning with L. L. Yowell, they include: 
Vince Kerwin of Pueblo, Ralph Farr of 
Greeley, Henry Lague of Monte Vista, Alf 
Owens of Colorado Springs, Del Gerdom 


From time to time, we plan to pub- 
lish progress histories of prominent 
feed trade associations. The group 
whose history is reported here, the 
Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed Deal- 
ers associat?on, will hold its convention 
at Denver Feb. 22-24. 

Secretaries are invited to submit his- 
tories of their groups for editorial con- 
sideration. 

of Denver, M. C. Rodney of Fort Morgan, 
and our present president, H. C. Harrison 
of Arriba, 

Mr. Harrison, one of the most active presi- 
dents in the association’s history, topped 
off a year of countless meetings, conferences, 
and official errands with what may become 
another annual institution, the president's 
trip. 

Taking a week off in mid-October, he and 
the secretary drove some 1,400 miles, mak- 
ing a complete swing around eastern Colo- 
rado visiting members. In addition to 
boundless good will, this trip produced a 
rich fund of ideas which will influence 
our activities for some time to come, and 
a clear picture of the state’s composite grain 
and feed industry, which will make possible 
much better representation of the member- 
ship. 

Conduct of the association’s business is 
supervised by a board of 15 directors headed 
by the president. The board meets four 
times a year, and members are on tap for 
a host of duties ranging from meetings of 
poultry and livestock groups to setting up 
grain grading schools. 
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Happy New 


May 1953 bring you and yours Health, Happiness and 
Prosperity! That is the sincere wish of your friends who op- 
erate in the great Minneapolis market. 


It is our fervent hope that our country will continue to 
go forward in the New Year and that you will play an impor- 
tant part in this march of progress. You have our pledge 
that we will do everything possible to make 1953 a year we 
will all remember. 


Serving you in 1952 was a real pleasure—you can ex- 
pect the same good relations in the year ahead. Happy 


New Year! i 

HIAWATHA GRAIN CO. BILL MERRITHEW CO. 

Grain and Screenings Jobbers of Feed Ingredients 1 
R. R. HOWELL CO. _ NORTH EAST FEED MILL CO. 

Specialists in Grain Handling and Feed Processing Feeds and Feed Ingredients 

Machinery & Supplies 

T. E. IBBERSON CO. -_ RELIANCE FEED CO. 

Specialists in Feed Mill & Grain Elevator Construction Carlot Jobbers — Feed Ingredients 
MULLIN & DILLON CO. A. L. STANCHFIELD, INC. 

Grain — Known Everywhere for Dependability Feeds—"Stand by Stan" 


MINNEAPOLIS 


THE PRIMARY MARKET FOR FEED, GRAIN AND MACHINERY 


ADADASA AAA BAD AAA BAD AAA 
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Give the Patron Room 


That's Advice of Space-Minded Michigan Dealer 


By LAWRENCE D. DELANY 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


@ dA stumbling block to efficient busi- 
ness recently was removed at the 
Stegink Feed & Seed Store in the busy 
industrial community of Muskegon, 
Mich. Manager John Stegink, third of 
that name to operate the store, did the 
job without changing a single line 
handled or spending any money. 

Business always has been good at 
the Stegink store, which first opened 
its doors as an oat and hay outlet in 
1888. But alert, friendly John Stegink 
III, who took over active management 
from his father in 1948, thought that 
something further could be done to ac- 
commodate customers. 


He checked his stock and found that 
all brands were healthy sellers. He 
then checked his promotion program 
and found it adequate. Sales were good 
but in viewing this item, he noted that 
customers were buying fixed orders, 
mostly of feed and standard needs, and 
largely neglecting the attractive side- 
lines stocked. 

Reviewing his own experiences as 
an apprentice feed dealer, he recalled 
that customers spent little time in the 
store, merely enough to place orders 
and pay bills. And on busy days, 
crowding in the salesroom was a prob- 
lem. 

That set Mr. Stegink to thinking 
about the layout of his stock. There 
were counters and display cases on 
both sides of the salesroom and a 
center platform displayed feed and 
took up a lot of space. As a result, 
floor space for customers was restrict- 
ed to two narrow aisles. 

Could it be, he wondered, that this 
tendency to heavy display was actual- 
ly thwarting rather than aiding busi- 
ness? Would more space encourage 
customers to stay longer and buy 
more? He decided to find out. 

The lengthwise center display sec- 
tion, running almost the full length of 
the salesroom was eliminated. Standing 
room was then doubled—or nearly so. 
One small display stand was placed 
crosswise at about the center of the 
room. It served to mark off the main 
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FATHER and son keep busy 
running the Stegink Feed & 
Seed Store in Muskegon, 
Mich. John Stegink II, left, 
now semi-retired, helps his 
son and active manager, John 
Stegink III, in running their 
busy store, a city landmark. 
The store's exterior is also 
shown. Outside displays are 
designed to catch the eyes of 
passersby. 


purchase area from the office at the 
back. Mr. Stegink decided that he 
didn’t want too many people browsing 
back where their conversation might 
disturb bookkeeping operations. 
The new arrangement was an in- 
stant success. Old customers liked the 
new arrangement. They stayed longer 
and they bought more. And the casual, 
new customers who drifted in stayed 
to become acquainted, too. Sales 
moved upward. Best of all, the bottle- 


neck on busy days was eliminated to 
the satisfaction of both dealer and cus- 
tomers. 

“Tt won’t hurt any dealer,” Mr. Ste- 
gink asserted, “to study occasionally 
traffic conditions in his store and see 
if they can be improved. Sometimes 
a simple rearrangement, such as mine, 
will work wonders in stimulating busi- 
ness.” 

One of the oldest businesses in Mus- 
kegon, Stegink Feed & Seed began 
operations in plain fodder items in the 
days before formula feeds were even 
dreamed of. The first commercial feed, 
“Red Gold,” became an item of stock 
in 1905. Since then, the feed business 
has grown to be the major activity of 
the firm. 

Pratt’s and Kellogg’s feed are car- 
ried. Poultry feeds are most popular 
and Stonemo grit is a popular sideline. 

A carryover from the old days is the 
hay and straw business, which is still 
an important part of the business. 
Tons are moved during the harvest 
season. 

Muskegon, like many other cities in 
Michigan, has a large population which 
is of Dutch descent. This indicates an 
interest in gardening and flowers, es- 
pecially tulips. John Stegink has not 
neglected this source of profit and sells 
more than 20,000 tulip bulbs a year, 
pplus many other garden seeds and 
Armour’s specialty for lawns. Insecti- 
cides and rodent poison tie in with 
these sales, too. 

-“T have always had a good seed 
business,” he stated. “This includes 
not only garden seeds but field seeds 
for farmers as well.” 

No milling operations are carried on 
at the store. Most customers are small 
rural or suburban operators who pre- 
fer to buy their feed ready-mixed. Few 
raise any grain at all. Muskegon is 
highly industrialized and there are few 
large farms in the Stegink trading area 
which extends about 10 miles from the 
store with the majority concentrated in 
a five-mile distant area. 

Located in the downtown business 
district of the city, the firm has no 
railway siding. All items of stock are 
brought in by truck. The store is not 
equipped with loading platforms but 
handling of material on the ground 
level has never been a problem. 

The business building is an old one 
in use for many years but was con- 
structed sturdily for long wear. It is 
two stories high. Only the first story 
is used for business operations. The 
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salesroom in the front is separated from the 
well-stocked warehouse section in the back 
by a heavy sliding door. Dimensions of the 
combined area are 44 by 150 feet. 

Free delivery service is offered to custom- 
ers using a one-ton stake truck. The truck 
is kept busy yet many customers prefer to 
call for their own purchases. Feed sales often 
are of the small 25-pound poultry feed type 
but there are many of them and amount to 
a good volume. Workers at local industrial 
plants raise small flocks for their own use 
in their backyards. 

These feed customers, Mr. Stegink said, 
are not the same people who purchase their 
lawn and garden needs at the store. The 
groups are almost entirely separate. 

The business policy of Stegink Feed & 
Seed is both cash and credit. Most sales 
are for cash and John Stegink likes to keep 
it that way. Credit losses are few because 
buyers in this class are steady patrons of 
long standing whose solvency is a known 
factor. 

Advertising is not neglected. The firm 
runs a 10 to 12 inch ad regularly in the 
Muskegon daily newspaper and passes out 
manufacturers’ pamphlets to customers as 
soon as the material comes in. It uses a 
small direct mail list to announce special 
sales to steady customers. 

There are only two fulltime employes 
of the store, Manager Stegink and his fa- 
ther, John Stegink II, who managed the 
store from 1928 to 1948. Since the elder 
Mr. Stegink’s father, first of the name in 
the business, ran the firm from its founding 
until he took over, the family possesses an 


unbroken record of successful ownership ex- 
tending back 66 years. 


Althoug the elder Mr. Stegink is in his 
70's, he is still hale and cheerful and puts in 
a full day helping his son to maintain the 
business. 

“The way I feel about it,” he said, 
man who retires from all activity is a man 
who isn’t going to live long. I can’t work 
as hard as I used to, that’s true. But this 
business is in my blood and being a part of 
it keeps me on my toes. I take pride in 
working under the motto which my father 
originated and under which both my son 
and myself have worked for many years, 
‘good feed at a fair price’.” 


During rush seasons, such as the harvest- 
ing and planting seasons, part-time help is 
employed to handle the extra volume of 
sales. 

In the opinion of the present manager, 
competition for feed customers is becoming 
stiffer because profits on feeds are quite low 
as compared to other items. He pointed out 
that in order to pass on real savings to the 
customer, the dealer must be willing to 
make a small profit on small orders and rely 
on steady turnover for a good income. For 
this reason, sideline items are pushed vigo- 
rously. 

Membership in a feed association is a 
definite help to business, the dealer added. 
Because of new developments, the feed in- 
dustry is changing constantly, and member- 
ship in a group of fellow retailers provides 
the dealer with contacts which prove valu- 
able when new products and sales methods 
are introduced into the trade. 


Soybean Exports in 1952 
Down Sharply From ‘51 


During this past crop year, USDA has 
reported, the United States exported 44.8 
million bushels of soybeans and soybean oil 
on an equivalent basis. The figure means a 
sharp drop from the figure of 79.2 million 
bushels set in the previous record period, 
1950-51. 

The breakdown of the total figure shows 
that sales of the beans totalled 17 million 
bushels while 27.8 million bushels of soy- 
bean oil (weight equivalent) were sold for 
export. Principal markets were Japan and 
Canada, each of which purchased some four 
million bushels. Other buyers were Formosa, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and France. West- 
ern Germany was virtually lost as an outlet 
during 1951-52, while sales to Japan were 
reduced sharply from previous figures. 


Terramycin Is Growth Aid 
To Pigs, Pfizer Reports 


Pigs fed terramycin and a low protein 
diet gained as fast as those receiving the 
antibiotic in a considerably higher protein 
diet, according to Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn. The manufacturer of terramycin 
reported on tests made by the Michigan ex- 
periment station. 

Participating in test supervision were 


For continuous grinding, year after year, Sprout-Waldron Attrition Mills 
are unsurpassed. More than a few are still operating after 50 years 

of efficient service ... still turning out more tonnage per horsepower hour 
than any other type of grinding mechanism. This top efficiency 

per input horsepower is why many cost-worried feed 

manufacturers are switching to Sprout-Waldron Attrition Mills 


for grinding all free-flowing materials. 


High capacity per horsepower is only one of the many 
cost-cutting advantages of Sprout-Waldron Attrition 
Mills. Their maintenance cost is approximately 

half that of any other type grinding unit, and these 


time-tested mills can be operated 16 to 24 
hours a day, without shutdown. 


And the versatility of Sprout-Waldron Attrition Mills 

is virtually limitless. Grind size may be changed 

in seconds by the turn of a handwheel, and for changes 
in grind characteristics, Sprout-Waldron offers a 


wide selection of plate patterns. 
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SWITCH TO SPROUT-WALDRON 


® Highest Capacity per Horsepower 
© Lowest Maintenance Cost per Ton 
® Fastest Grind Changing 


Ask your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN to study 
your operations. Perhaps power savings alone will 

amortize the cost of a Sprout-Waldron Attrition « 
Mill in a relatively short time. Sprout-Waldron & 
Co., Inc.,22 Logan Street, Muncy, Pa. 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
The Best in MILLING EQUIPMENT Since (866 


MUNCY, PA. 


PELLET MILLS * HAMMER, ROLLER & ATTRITION MILLS * MIXERS * PNEU-VAC CONVEYING SYSTEMS * CUTTERS, CRUSHERS & FEEDERS » REELS & SEPARATORS 
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Michigan State College staff members, whose 
work was reported in the Journal of Animal 
Science. 

The researchers concluded, according to 
Pfizer, that addition of %4 ounce of terra- 
mycin to a ton of feed made possible savings 
of time and feed and also that protein stan- 
dards for swine rations may be higher than 
are needed. 


Kansas State Is Poultry 
Judging Fete Champion 


First place team honors in the intercol- 
legiate poultry judging contest held recently 
in Chicago were won by Kansas State Col- 
lege, the Poultry & Egg National Board, 
sponsor of the event, has announced. The 
KSC team scored 3,867 points out of a pos- 
sible 4,500. 

Members of the champion team, which 
placed first for the third consecutive year 
in the recent competition, were: Dale Davies, 
Emporia; Leonard Muir, Stockton; and Ken- 
neth Kern, Washington. Coach was T. B. 
Avery. The runners up were Texas A & M 
with 3,834 points and the University of 
Arkansas with 3,753. 


Hengen Named by Purina 
As Manager at Spokane 


Mark P. Hengen, traffic manager at the 
Denver plant of Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, has been appointed manager of the 
firm’s new Spokane, Wash., plant, Vice 
President Ray E. Rowland, in charge of 
production for the firm, has announced. The 
Spokane plant will be opened in the spring 
and is the latest construction project of the 
St. Louis firm. 

Associated with Ralston Purina for 10 
years, Mr. Hengen was traffic manager dur- 
ing that entire period, first at Omaha and 
then at Denver. 


Extra Pullet Rations to 
Be Vital in Southwest 


Extra rations will be needed for pullets 
in southwestern states if these victims of the 
recent drought are to maintain heavy pro- 
duction during the winter months, accord- 
ing to Rollin H. Thayer, poultry specialist 
at Oklahoma A & M College. He said that 
‘most pullets have suffered from a lack of 
green feed and need to gain body weight 
and fill body stores with essential vitamins. 

One way to build the pullets up is to feed 
them a good breeder mash, he said. This 
must be fortified with essential vitamins. 
The birds can be encouraged to eat as much 
as possible by limiting scratch grain intake. 
Mr. Thayer recommended the feeding of 
10 pounds of grain and 15 pounds of mash 
to every 100 pullets. 

Another method of building up pullet 
bodies is by supplementation of the regular 
grain-mash or all-mash diet with highly 
fortified special mash. It may be fed wet 
or in the form of pellets. It should be sup- 
plied once a day on top of the regular mash, 
he advised. 
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Ample Milk Supply Will 
Cut Hypoglycemia Ills 


An adequate milk supply for baby pigs 
will reduce the danger of hypoglycemia wip- 
ing out the litter, Dr. Jesse Sampson, veter- 
inarian of the University of Illinois, has 
warned farmers. Hypoglycemia results from 
starvation, he pointed out, which in turn is 
caused by failure of the sow to produce 
milk or when the young pigs stop nursing 
because of scours and digestive troubles. 

Research at the Illinois veterinary college, 
the specialist stated, shows that starvation 
for only one or two days can cause death 
from hypoglycemia in freshly born pigs. 
Farmers should check sows to be sure they 
are producing adequate milk and in cold 


weather should see that young pigs are pro- 
vided with a brooder to prevent chilling. 
Cold pigs, Dr. Sampson said, are more likely 
to contract hypoglycemia than warm ones. 


Bone Meal for Gardeners 
Suggested as Sideline 


Sales of Faesy & Besthoff bone meal for 
gardeners have boomed since new white 
clay bags with red and green printing were 
put in use, the New York City firm has 
announced. 


The meal is described as a slow-acting, 
safe, organic fertilizer for gardeners’ use. 
For further information and prices, circle 
No. 1 on the Reader Service card. 
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Current 


Reviewed by The Feed Bag Staff 


Reading 


Why Some Farms Earn So Much More 
Than Others, by M. L. Mosher and V. 
I. West, Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Urbana, free. 

Packed with statistics, this provocative 
booklet describes in detail the various 
efficiency factors that affect net farm earn- 
ings. Also treated is the subject of net 
farm earnings as compared to the volume 
of business. One chapter describes how 
some farms increased their earnings more 


than others. Subsidiary matters are an 
explanation of the terms used in the study 
and description of how the study was 
made. Graphs and charts supplement the 
tables of statistics. This is a thought- 
provoking work for any farm operator in 
the midwestern area. 
«© 
Grazing Crops for Poultry, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, free. 
Taking the view that large scale “grazing” 


MY,THE CHILDREN ARE MAKING HOGS 
OF THEMSELVES S/NCE WE GOT THAT 


SIAR FEEDER / 


DESIGN AND SELLS 


Farmers Like the Star Round Feeder 


Hoe RAISERS prefer the new Chubby Feeder because it's round... 
permits easy, trouble-free feeding without crowding or waste of feed. Users have 


STAR TANK 


ND BOAT COMPANY 


N 


found it to be sturdy and well-designed. Feed flows freely, can be controlled 
easily and accurately. The Chubby is widely advertised 
so your customers know about it. Plan for bigger hog 
feeder sales this year... become a Star Tank dealer! For 
information on the complete line... 


Write Dept. 21 today. 


of chicken and turkey flocks in the South 
will become more common in the future, 
North Carolina State College has prepared 
this folder which discusses range manage- 
ment, suitable feeding crops, and protein 
supplementation. Use of pasturage for bulk 
feeding of poultry can result in feed savings 
of six to 14 per cent, it is claimed. Such 
crops as ladino clover, alfalfa, lespedeza, 
soybeans, ryegrass, and crimson clover are 
recommended for feeding purposes. Some 
planting directions are included in the folder. 
* * 

Hybrid Corn for Tennessee, by Frederick 
D. Richey, Tennessee Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Knoxville, free. 

Mr. Richey, who is the principal agrono- 
mist in charge of southern corn breeding, 
USDA here describes hybrid corn needs as 
they relate to the Tennessee area. In addi- 
tion, his booklet offers a summary of infor- 
mation on hybrid corn in general. Though 
the work is only 24 pages in length, treat- 
ment of the subject is thorough and nu- 
merous photographs and drawings are used 
to supplement the text. Southern corn pro- 
ducers and users will find it interesting. 


* * * 


Moisture in Molasses as a Factor in the 
Heating of Feeds, by L. R. Richardson and 
John V. Halick, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, College Station, free. 

The authors point out that large losses 
occur in mixed feeds because of heating 
and accompanying deterioration. The heat- 
ing is caused by growth of molds. Texas 
tests, they say, have proven that the loss 
is greatest in feeds containing molasses. To 
counteract heat effects, molasses moisture 
content should be reduced to the absolute 
possible minimum before the material is 
used to feed formulation say the authors. 
Illustrated with tables and charts, this pam- 
phlet will be of interest to feed men who 
use molasses in mixing operations. 

2 


Laying Cages for Market Egg Production, 
by Dale F. King, Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion, Auburn, free. 

This bulletin deals with the single-deck, 
individual laying cage. The author believes 
this type of cage to be ideally suited for 
the mild climate of his state. Listed are the 
history of the cage, advantages and disad- 
vantages in use, variations in cage design, 
design of houses to shelter the units, and 
poultry management. Many photographs, 
charts, and tables supplement the written 
text. This is an exhaustive treatment of 
the single-deck cage which is still considered 
a novelty among poultrymen in many parts 
of the country. 

Official Reports of State Agencies, offered 
without charge: 

Delaware—quarterly report of the state 
board of agriculture, January-June, 1952. It 
covers fertilizer, feed, lime, and seed tests. 
Write to State Laboratory, Dover. 

Kentucky—semi-annual report for period 
January-June, 1952, on analyses of official 
fertilizer samples. Write to University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Massachusetts—annual report of inspec- 
tion of commercial feedstuffs. For this 58th 
annual report, write to the University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst. 
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Quaker Officer 


COLIN S. GORDON 


Election of Colin $. Gordon as an execu- 
tive vice president has been announced by 
directors of Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. Mr. 
Gordon, a vice president since 1940, has 
been associated with Quaker for a quarter- 
century. He became a company director in 
1949. 

The new executive vice president is 48. 
Besides his extensive business duties, he also 
serves as president of the Chicago crime 
commission, 

H. Earle Muzzy, Quaker’s other executive 
vice president, was elected five years ago. 


James Norris Dead at 73, 
Was Grain Trade Leader 


A veteran grain industry executive, James 
Norris, died in Chicago Dec. 4 following a 
heart attack. Mr. Norris, who was 73, head- 
ed Norris Grain Co. and was a director of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, the Rock 
Island Railroad, and other business concerns. 

Mr. Norris also owned the Detroit Red 
Wings hockey franchise and was a part- 
owner of the Chicago Stadium and New 
York’s Madison Square Garden. 

His wife, two sons, and two daughters 
survive. Memorial services were held at 
Chicago's Fourth Presbyterian Church, with 
burial at Mattituck, N. Y. 


Turkey Disease Data Are 
Compiled in Delaware 


A summary of turkey disease knowledge 
was released recently by Dr. E. F. Waller, 
head of the animal and poultry husbandry 
department at the University of Delaware. 
Dr. Waller placed particular emphasis on 
the fact that control of respiratory diseases 
in turkeys is as complicated and as un- 
known at the present time as like disorders 
in chickens, 
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Other facts revealed by the poultry author- 
ity were these: air-sac infection of turkeys 
is now considered identical with turkey 
sinusitis. Two major diseases of chickens, 
Newcastle and chronic respiratory, can be 
transmitted to turkeys under certain condi- 
tions. Antibiotics are of use in fighting all 
turkey diseases but will not effect positive 
cures in the cases of some; particularly in the 
case of internal sinusitis. 


Merck Reduces Prices on 
Three of Its Products 


Substantial price reductions on three of 
its thiamine and riboflavin products have 
been announced by Merck €& Co., Inc., Rah- 


hin N. J. The cuts include $25 per kilo 


on thiamine mononitrate, thiamine hydro- 
chloride, and riboflavin. New prices are 
$135 per kilo for thiamine and $100 for 
riboflavin. 

Merck vitamin mixtures have been re- 
duced in price also, the firm revealed. The 
manufacturer noted that orders invoiced up 
to and including 30 days prior to Dec. 15 
would be adjusted to the lower prices. 

For complete information on Merck 
products for the feed industry, circle No. 3 
on the Reader Service card. 


@ JAY LARKIN, Spokane, Wash., has 
purchased the feed farm department of 
Millwood Supply, Opportunity, Wash., and 
will operate it as a separate business. 


Now, as always... 


adequate stocks 
for quick delivery 


You don’t have to wait for a Schutte Hammer Mill. 
Stocks are always ample. For years, this has been the 
Schutte policy. Schutte has always been able to antici- 
pate the needs of the trade — both in completely assem- 
bled mills and component parts. 


Quick delivery! Think what this means to you... the 


hours, days, weeks you save. More important: Schutte 
keeps promises. Delivery promises are Jaw in the Schutte 


plant. 


Write for literature and the address of your nearest 


Schutte representative. 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER CO. 


_ 27 CLYDE AVE. ° 


Manufacturer of Famous Schutte Hammer Mills 


and Replacement Parts 
BUFFALO 15, N. Y. 
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— Business 
(Continued from page 43) 


One delivery truck is adequate for G & 
M delivery and pickup needs. Since many of 
his customers buy in small quantities, they 
usually call for the orders themselves. 

Mr. Foskuhl, his wife, and a hired girl 
handle the business most of the time. Some 
extra help is hired during rush seasons. The 
Foskuhls’ two school-age boys also help out 
after school hours and on weekends. 


The interior of the store is well lighted 
and merchandise is displayed attractively 
on wall shelves, counters, and “islands.” 
Displays are carefully placed, especially the 
“islands,” so that customers can walk around 
them and inspect merchandise from all sides. 


The dealer credits his displays with creat- 
ing a strong desire to buy in many custom- 
ers who merely came in “to look around.” 
Prices are prominently posted so that the 
customer can tell the price of any item at 
a glance. 

The store is a concrete block structure, 
two stories high. The Foskuhl family lives 
on the floor above the store section. The 
front of the building is unusually attractive 
for a suburban firm. Large plate glass display 
windows across the front give the customer 
a clear view of the stock inside. In the rear 
of the main building are small outbuildings 
which are used for storage. 

Mr. Foskuhl built his store to specified 
order in 1948, incorporating many ideas 
of his own on store construction. Previous 
to that time, he had operated a similar store 


Shell. 


PACKAGED IN BAGS 
Paper 
25 Ib. - 50 Ib. - 80 Ib. 


Burlap 
100 Ib. 


P. O. BOX 784 


Cash in on a 
QUALITY PRODUCT 
Sell Your Customers 


PURE REEF 


Your customers chickens need the calcium and other valuable 
trace mineral found in Mayo’s “Snow Flake” Pure Reef Oyster 


Mayo’s “Snow Flake” is 100 per cent usable — washed, crushed 
-kiln dried —air floated and correctly graded. Strictly a Quality 
product for Quality Dealers. Write, wire or ‘phone for prices. 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


NOW IN MAYO'S NEW 
10 Ib. "FEED-O-MAT" 
Something new—the “Feed-O- 
Mat” Package. A handy, econ- 
omical, 10 Ib. box that is an 
Automatic Feeder. You need 
this package. Packed (6) to case. 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


for 13 years in downtown Anderson. He 
is an old timer in the feed business and for 
a long period before coming to Anderson, 
he had been a partner in a feed store at 
Muncie, Ind. 

George Foskuhl recalls many good and 
bad periods in the feed business and has 
profited from the lessons he learned in pre- 
vious locations. When he advises dealers to 
tailor business to fit the seasons, study the 
needs of the community, and keep prices 
right, he is stating the major lessons he 
learned during his business career. His 
profitable business in a highly competitive 
community is proof of the soundness of 
his beliefs. 


Howard Sullivan, Arcady’s 
Traffic Manager, Dies 


Howard N. Sullivan, for 25 years asso- 
ciated with Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, died Dec. 6 at the age of 52. Mr. 
Sullivan, the firm’s trafic manager, is sur- 
vived by his wife and a sister, Olive, of 
Buffalo. 

Memorial services for Mr. Sullivan were 
held at St. Edmund’s Church with inter- 
ment at Rantoul, Il. 


Dannen Mills Expands Its 
Formula Feed Operation 


Expansion of its formula feed department 
and several new appointments connected 
with it were announced recently by Dannen 
Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo. President H. L. 
Dannen stated that the department expan- 
sion was necessary because of an increased 
cattle feed business. 

Jack W. Banister has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the department. He 
has already taken over his new duties. Prior 
to joining Dannen, he headed the feed de- 
partment of Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indiana- 
polis. E. R. Rutledge, head of the Dannen 
sales organization, has been named head of 
the rapidly expanding cattle feed sales sec- 
tion. 
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"Here's our Super-Concentrated 


calf feed." 
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Service Pages 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals 
Cuts Price of Riboflavin 


A reduction of 20 per cent in the price of 
its feed grade riboflavin was announced last 
month by U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co., 
a division of National Distillers Products 
Corp., New York City. New overall price 
is 10 cents per gram, reduced from 1242 
cents. 

Price of Riboflavin No. 4 is now 40 cents 
per pound, USI has stated. USI mix, Y-2- 
49C, has been reduced five cents per pound 
in all classifications. For further information 
on USI products and prices, circle No. 9 on 
the Reader Service card. 


Du Pont Weed Killer Wins 
Wide Acclaim, Firm Says 


What some users have called “fantastic” 
performance of its CMU chemical weed 
killer has been reported by Du Pont of 
Wilmington, Del. Applied at the rate of 
40 pounds per acre in spray, the product 
destroyed weeds and kept ground clear from 
the time of its application in July through 
to October. 

Du Pont has noted the special effective- 
ness of the weed killer for use in areas im- 
mediately surrounding elevators and country 
feed plants. Early spring application is 
recommended as most effective. 

For complete information on CMU weed 
killer, circle No. 17 on the Reader Service 
card. 


PRICES LOWERED 

A general reduction in prices of vitamin 
and antibiotic feed supplements has been an- 
nounced by Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, 
Calif. Effective Dec. 15, the reductions were 
made possible by lowered costs of riboflavin 
and other ingredients. For full information 
on the new prices, circle No. 14 on the 
Reader Service card. 


* * * * * * * * 


Circle the numbers 

which apply to the 
offers that interest 

* you. Then tear out ® 
the card and mail it. 

* Many other Reader 4 
Service offers appear 

« on other pages — don’t 4 
miss them! 
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NEW CALF RATION 
Development of a new complete feed 
for calves has been announced by Kent 
Feeds of Muscatine, Iowa. The product in- 
corporates vitamin A, other vitamins, and an 
antibiotic. For additional details, circle No. 

11 on the Reader Service card. 


Display Techniques Topic 
Of New Arcady Handbook 


Publication of a new illustrated 16-page 
booklet, “Best Foot Forward,” has been 
announced by Arcady Farms Milling Co., 
Chicago. According to the firm, the publi- 
cation lists steps which will enable mer- 
chants to progress in the feed business. 

Theme of the new booklet is effective 
display. The subject is subdivided into ex- 
terior appearance, interior layout, and life 
in displays. For a copy of the publication, 
circle No. 16 on the Reader Service card. 

INTERCOM PHONES 

New 1953 models of Talk-A Phone in- 
tercommunication units are priced the same 
as last year’s despite major improvements, 
according to Talk-A-Phone Co., Chicago. 
For complete details on these intercommuni- 
cation units, circle No. 12 on the Reader 
Service card. 

MATERIAL TRUCK 

Marketing of the Xpediter material han- 
dling truck in six models, with hydraulic or 
manual lifts, has been announced by Kala- 
mazoo Mfg. Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. Its ad- 
vantages, according to the firm, are light 
weight, compact construction, small turning 
radius, and front wheel steering. For further 
information on the new units, circle No. 4 
on the Reader Service card. 


Unifac Compound Is Added 
To Amburgo’s Supertrate 


Supertrate supplement, a product of the 
Amburgo Co., Philadelphia, will be im- 
proved in 1953 by the addition of “Unifac,” 
President Samuel M. Golden has announced. 
“Unifac,” he explained, represents uniden- 
tified growth factors certified by nutrition 
research. 

Ingredients of the new compound include 
dried whey solubles, fermentation solubles, 
grass juice concentrate, live yeast, dried 
brewers’ yeast hydrolized cod livers in solu- 
ble form, dehydrated fish livers, glandular 
meal rigidly guaranteed vitamins, concen- 
trated sardine fish solubles, and sardine fish 
meal. Mr. Golden asserted that this combi- 
nation contains a number of the unknown 
factors which promote growth. Their exis 
tence was certified this year by four nutri- 
tion authorities, Drs. J. R. Couch, J. W. 
Dieckert, J. R. Reed Jr., and B. C. Reid. 

Unusually high concentration of ingre- 
dients has been made possible through use 
of new dehydrating equipment installed by 
Amburgo at a cost of $120,000, the firm's 
president explained. For further information 
on improved Supertrate, circle No. 8 on 
the Reader Service card. 


CONVEYOR SECTIONS 

Stainless steel screw conveyors in stan- 
dard sections are now stocked by M-H 
Standard Co., Jersey City, N. Y., Sales 
Manager C. E. Klein has announced. They 
are stocked in two styles, “Industrial” and 
“Saniscrew.” Both right hand and left 
hand stock is available. For further infor- 
mation, circle No. 2 on the Reader Service 
card. 
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Other Reader Service Items Appear in Pages Throughout This Issue 


Minerals’ Effect on D Is 
Subject of Bowman Study 


The effect of minerals on vitamin D is 
shown in these two graphs, released by Bow- 
man Feed Products, Inc., Holland, Mich., 


PERCENT VITAMIN D 


Chart #1. 


EFFECT OF MINERALS ON STABILITY 
OF BO-DEE M/S VITAMIN D 


Bo-Dee Mineral Stable D3 with 
Minerals 


Regular Dry D3 in same Mineral 
a Mixture as above 


2 8 0 
TIME IN MONTHS 
Above chart shows rapid and complete 
deterioration of Vitamin D3 in a mixture 
of customarily used feed minerals. 9 
parts minerals to 1 part Vitamin D in 
cereal carrier. 


which distributes Bo-Dee mineral stable vi- 
tamin D. Where mineral contacted the vita- 
min, General Manager Harley Hill pointed 
out, regular dry vitamin D, held most of 
its strength for nine months. Placed in a 
commercial mineral mixture for horses and 
cattle, however, the vitamin largely disap- 
peared in four months. 

Bowman's product, manufactured in the 
Netherlands by Philips-Roxane, showed less 
than 10 per cent disintegration after nine 
months, according to Mr. Hill. Bo-Dee was 
mixed with 19 parts, by weight, of a com- 
mercial mineral ration. 

Bo-Dee vitamins are spray dried prepara- 
tions of carbohydrates and minor consti- 
tuents. Their high stability, Mr. Hill ex- 
plained, is made possible by inhibiting 
contact between the vitamin and minerals 


Circle What You Want on Other Side 


or other ingredients which usually tend to 
break down vitamin D. 

The stable Bowman vitamin product is 
packed in 16!/-pound tins. Its potency is 
guaranteed at 200,000 international units of 
vitamin D per gram. Mr. Hill noted that, 
“The contents of one tin added to a ton of 
suitable carrier makes one ton of dry Dy 


EFFECT OF MINERALS ON STABILITY 
OF ORDINARY VITAMIN D3 


LEGEND 


eseeseeBo-Dee M.S. No minerals added. 
Bo-Dee M.S. one part D3, nine parts 
animal mineral supplement. 
Bo-Dee M.S. one part D3, nine- 
poultry mineral supple- 
ment. 


2 4 6 8 10 
TIME IN MONTHS 
Same test conditions as Chart #1. No 
appreciable loss of Vitamin D when 
mixed with minerals for 9 months. 


at a saving of over $100 per ton to the feed 
manufacturer.” 

For complete information and prices on 
Bo-Dee, circle No. 5 on the Reader Service 
card. 


Screw Conveyor Acquires 
Kewanee Elevator Line 


The grain elevator equipment line of 
Kewanee Machinery & Conveyor Co. has 
been purchased by Screw Conveyor Corp., 
Hammond, Ind., the latter firm has an- 
nounced. These items now will be manufac- 
tured at the Hammond plant of Screw 
Conveyor and marketed by its sales force. 

Included in the purchase are Kewanee 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 2111 SEC. 34.9 P. L. & R. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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hydraulic truck dumpers, flexible grain load- 
ing spouts, grain gates, overhead truck lifts, 
and all maintenance parts for these prod- 
ucts. The Hammond firm already manu- 
factures a variety of elevator buckets and 
accesories, conveyors, conveyor troughs and 
accessories, and elevators. 

Both old and new lines will be handled 
by established dealers serving the feed, 
grain, milling, processing, and seed indus- 
tries, Screw Conveyor has stated. The Ke- 
wanee division of the company will be man- 
aged by Robert Zimmerman, formerly with 
Kewanee Machinery & Conveyor Co. 


New Use of Terramycin 
Is Described by Pfizer 


Animal feeds containing high levels of 
the antibiotic terramycin now may be pro- 
duced to treat or prevent specific diseases, 
according to Chas. Pfizer & Go., Brooklyn, 
manufacturer of terramycin. 

Agricultural sales division Manager J. J. 
Thompson said that manufacturers who use 
the antibiotic and who comply with specific 
requirements may now produce feeds for 
their therapeutic value against blue comb 
in poultry and scours and infectious diarrhea 
in calves, lambs, pigs, and mink. 

Mr. Thompson stated that medicated 
feeds utilizing terramycin in the form of 
terramycin animal mix as the only drug in- 
gredient will not be regarded as new drugs 
providing “the feed manufacturer follows 
all of the requirements for proper labeling, 
manufacture, and control of the final prod- 
uct.” 

For detailed information on the use of 
terramycin as outlined above, circle No. 20 
on the Reader Service card. 


Star Feeders Can Now Be 
Retailed by Feed Trade 


Aggressive farm-paper advertising sup- 
ports dealers who handle its Star round 
feeders, according to Star Tank & Boat Co. 
of Goshen, Ind. The firm currently is seek- 
ing new retail outlets for its feeders in the 
feed industry. 

The Star feeder is claimed to be sturdy 
and functionally designed. Users have re- 
ported, according to the manufacturer, that 
feed flows freely and can be controlled 
with accuracy. 

Feed men who would like detailed infor- 
mation on the Star feeder should circle No. 
7 on the Reader Service card. 


POPULAR BAG 

Its new Kitchen Aid cotton print bag is 
proving extremely popular with consumers, 
according to Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis. 
The sack is especially designed for conver- 
sion into kitchen towels and other kitchen 
cloth needs. For prices and other data on 
Kitchen Aid bags, circle No. 18 on the 
Reader Service card. 
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National Post 


C. M. KESSLER 


C. M. (Chet) Kessler, director of sales 
training for Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, has 
been elected secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Society of Sales Training Executives, 
his firm has revealed. The election took 
place at the annual convention of the group 
in Chicago last month. 

Mr. Kessler joined Allied in 1940 as an 
assistant salesman. His career was interrupt- 
ed by four years of service during World 
War II. After his discharge, he joined the 
sales training division and became its direct- 
or in 1948. He makes his headquarters at 
Libertyville, Ill., where Allied’s research 
division is located. 


Willis Made Secretary of 
Superior Separator Co. 


Appointment of Ira S. Willis as secretary 
of Superior Separator Co., Hopkins, Minn., 
has been announced by the firm. In addi- 
tion to his new duties, he will continue in 
his previous post as general manager of 
Superior Grain Separator Co., an operating 
division of the firm. 

Mr. Willis succeeds D. L. Wahl, who re- 
signed as secretary-treasurer of the Minne- 
sota concern at the end of the year to as 
sume management of personal business en- 
terprises in North Dakota. He will remain 
a director of the firm. His duties as treas- 
urer have been assumed for the present by 
President Charles F. Pierson. 


Barley Production in 1952 
Down 11 Per Cent From ‘51 


Estimates of the 1952 barley crop place 
it at 227 million bushels, 11 per cent smaller 
than last year’s, it has been announced by 
Dr. John H. Parker, director of the Mid- 
west Barley Improvement association. The 
smaller crop, he said, was due to a reduc- 
tion in acreage. Yield per acre increased 
over last year. 
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California was the leading barley produc- 
ing state this year, with production of al- 
most 54 million bushels. Other leaders were 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, Colorado, and South Dakota. They 
accounted for 75 per cent of the crop, Dr. 
Parker said. It is estimated that over nine 
million acres of land were sown to barley 
in 1952, with 12 per cent of it abandoned 
during the season or diverted to other uses 
than grain. 

Average yield per acre throughout the 
United States, Dr. Parker revealed, was 
27.5 bushels, the second highest on record. 
Exceptional yields were obtained in some 
states. Good growing and weather conditions 
enabled Oregon producers to harvest an 
average of 37 bushels per acre. California 
was close behind with 36 bushels per acre. 


Foot and Mouth Disease Is 
Now Reported in Finland 


Europe’s current attack of foot and mouth 
disease has spread to Finland, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced. Local 
veterinarians have confirmed outbreaks in 
southeastern and central Finland, the first 
cases of the disease diagnosed there since 
1941. 

Health authorities have moved promptly 
to destroy diseased animals and restrict 
movements of people and animals in the 
area. Control and precautionary measures 
are being widely publicized. Examination of 
the virus from one victim revealed type 
A-5, for which vaccine is short in Europe. 


housewives for making 
all sorts of pretty things 


for the family and home. 


Band or spot labels—both 


the special adhesives used. 
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housewives demand... 


Smart millers have discovered that their 
customers like Mente Dainty Print Bags! And no 
wonder! They make strong, sturdy, attractive 
bags—and the yardage obtained (over a 
yard in every bag) is prized by thrifty 
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Howell Retires at Bemis, 
McGrath Named Successor 


Retirement of E. H. Howell after 44 years 
of service to Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, 
has been announced by the firm. Mr. How- 
ell will be succeeded as manager of the 
concern’s St. Louis plant by P. C. McGrath, 
now assistant manager. . 

Mr. Howell joined Bemis as a salesman 
in 1908. After nine years of work in St. 
Louis, he was appointed head of sales in 
Minneapolis. Two years later, he was back 
in St. Louis as assistant sales manager. In 
1921 he was appointed sales manager and in 
1938 became manager. 


The new plant manager joined Bemis in 
1913, working in the firm’s printing and 
engraving department. After serving for a 
time as manager of the order department, 
he transferred to sales and in 1921 succeed- 
ed Mr. Howell as assistant sales manager. 
He became sales manager in 1938 and as- 
sistant manager in 1952. A. J. Grunzinger 
will replace Mr. McGrath as sales manager. 


Early Bird Drive Planned 
For Pillsbury Starters 


An “early bird” sales promotion program 
for its chick starter feeds is planned by 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Since U. 
S. egg prices have been shown by USDA 
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we serve the whole 
mid-continent area 


Our NEW BAG 
manufacturing 
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New PRETTY PRINTS 


AGRICULTURAL 
@ Uniform Weight, Size, Strength 
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@ Bag Printing In Colors 
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Members of the Sanitary Institute of America and the cee Bag Dealers Assacistion 


to be highest during the last six months of 
the year, Pillsbury wants to encourage usets. 
of its poultry feed to start their chicks be- 
fore March 1. 

The program will receive heavy farm 
magazine advertising plus a wide array of 
promotional aids. Beginning in February, 
the Pillsbury feed ads will feature an ab- 
stract “early bird” illustration in full color. 
These will run in leading farm magazines. 
Meanwhile Pillsbury dealers will be pro- 
vided with giveaway and display material: 
designed to make consumers early-chick 
conscious. 

To be available for free distribution to: 
customers are plan sheets and chick raising 
record charts which contain valuable ser- 
vice information on planning and preparing 
the brooder house and raising chicks. For 
the dealer himself, there will be eight-foot 
“day-glo” store banners, posters, ad reprints, 
and plans for feeder meetings.. 

Live chick displays are recommended to 
dealers as an additional means of reminding 
farmers that early chicks will bring the best 
market prices. 


Cereal Chemists Schedule 
Buffalo Meeting in May 


Buffalo will be the site of the annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists in 1953, Dr. J. Ansel An- 
derson, its president, has announced. He 
has appointed Dr. Edwin L: Sexton, New 
York City, as program chairman for the 
event, which will be held May 24-28. 

A preliminary technical program has al- 
ready been drawn up by Dr. Sexton. The 
first day’s meeting will feature addresses on 
human nutrition and industrial enzymes. On 
the second day, grain chemistry and tech- 
nology and feeds will be stressed. Subjects 
of discussion on the third day will be animal 
nutrition and methods used in cereal chem- 
istry. The final day’s topics will be flour 
chemistry and baking and general cereal 
chemistry. 

Cereal authorities who will handle the 
assigned topics included: Dr. Gerald Reed, 
Dr. Byron Miller, L. F. Brockington, Dr. 
Aaron Arnold, Dr. Lawrence Zeleny, Don- 
ald Meisner, and Dr. Sexton. 


THE FEED BAG 


"Never work him—just want somebody 
around who's more stubborn than my 
wife!" 


= CARTOON BY DOYLE 
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DR. M. L. SCOTT 


DR. H. D. EATON 


DR. W. M. BEESON 
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Book for the Feed, Grain, Seed Industry 


The Feed Bag Red Book 
for 1953 


Featuring Special Articles by AFMA Award Winners 


“REVIEW OF THE VITAMINS" 
by DR. M. L. SCOTT, Cornell University 


Dr. M. L. Scott, associate professor of animal nutrition and 
poulty husbandry at Cornell University, was selected this year 
by the Poultry Science association to receive the $1,000 award 
given by the American Feed Manufacturers association for 
his outstanding contribution to poultry nutrition research. His 
investigations and research studies have made measurable 
contributions to present day knowledge of nutritional require- 
ments of farm animals. Dr. Scott has completely revised the 


annual “Review of the Vitamins” in line with present day 
knowledge. 


"RECENT DISCOVERIES IN CALF NUTRITION" 
by DR. H. D. EATON, University of Connecticut 


Dr. H. D. Eaton was selected this year by the American Dairy 
Science association to receive the $1,000 research award of the 
American Feed Manufacturers association. He was picked as 
having made the most outstanding contribution to dairy nutri- 


tion research. He has prepared a special article for THE FEED 
BAG RED BOOK summarizing the latest information on re- 
search in calf nutrition. 


"BALANCED FEEDING FOR PRODUCTION" 
by DR. WILLIAM M. BEESON, Purdue University 


Dr. W. M. Beeson was named by the Society of Animal Pro- 
duction to receive the AFMA $1,000 award for 1952. He was 
selected on the basis of his extensive and thorough research 
into the effects of nutrient deficiencies in sheep, swine and 
beef animals. His special article will be must reading.. 


Final Forms Close Feb. 14, 1953 — Write, Phone or Wire Reservations 


The Feed Bag Red Book 


1953 Edition 


1712 West St. Paul Ave. Phone 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin WEst 3-3690 
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Every dealer is always looking for some 
simple method to boost his sales, and one of 
the best ways we know is to learn as much 
about the needs of the customer as possible. 
In that way you can help him better; he will 
profit, and he will look on your store as the 
source of good information and of his sup- 
plies. 

Perhaps many of your customers who pro- 
duce eggs have overlooked the important 
losses they suffer from cracked eggs. Cer- 
tainly every poultryman should keep records 
of hen production, and these records should 
include the number of broken eggs. 

You could prepare an exhibit on broken 
eggs, listing the most important causes of 
breakage and showing the items which you 
handle which can reduce breakage. 

We have been reading a pamphlet put out 
by the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster, Ohio, on the causes of cracked 
eggs. This bulletin also goes into the hard 
cash side of cracked eggs and reports that 
in 1948 Ohio farmers lost $2,919,840.00 on 
crackcd eggs. The same story would un- 
doubtedly be true for other areas. 

The experimental station found several 
practices on the farm which seemed to have 
an effect on cracked eggs. When eggs were 
gathered more often, four or five times a 
day, there was less breakage found at the 
grading station than when gathered only once 
a day. And the type of container used for 
gathering eggs becomes important, too. There 
was less farm breakage where the eggs were 
put in a split wood basket than in a wire 
basket. The poultryman is up against a real 
dilemma here, because other t-sts show that 
eggs grade higher when gathered and cooled 
in a wire basket. 

The method of cleaning eggs also has de- 
cided bearing on breakage and cracks. Less 
than half as many eggs were cracked when 
cleaned with an electric emery cloth cleaner 
than when they were washed in water. 

Oyster shell, and particularly Shellbuilder, 
has long been used to build stronger shells 
and to help cut down on the shell breakage. 
Free choice of feeding oyster shell in hoppers 
materially cuts down the number of cracked 
eggs. 

There’s no better oyster shell than Shell- 
builder, washed and softened for centuries 
by the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. Shell- 
builder is accurately graded to size, clean 
and dust free, and is one of the most impor- 
tant things you sell. 

This same Ohio Experiment Station in 
1943 ran tests on Rhode Island Red pullets 
divided into groups receiving and not receiv- 
ing oyster shell. During a ten week period 
the group of pullets receiving shell laid 
47% more eggs than the other group. Be- 
sides the reduced number of eggs, the shells 
of the eggs that were laid by the pullets de- 
nied oyster shell became progressively thin- 
ner and weaker. 

The group getting oyster shell laid 1438 
eggs during the ten weeks, and only 7 of 
these were broken. The other group laid only 
1030 eggs and 53 of them were broken. 


SALES 


SUELLBUILDER 
Melrose Building 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Happy Birthday 


It’s a pleasure to salute another real friend 
of feed industry people as our Happy 
Birthday headliner for February. He is 
Gustaf A. Ackerman, vice president of 
Oyster Shell Products Corp., New Rochelle, 
N. Y. He celebrates on Feb. 2. 

Gus, as he is known to feed men far and 
wide, has been selling Pilot brand oyster 
shell to the industry for more years than 
he cares to admit. He spent many years in 
the Midwest, but now classifies himself as 
an easterner by necessity. 

His hobbies are photography, golf, and 
football. But one of Gus’ real pleasures is 
to entertain friends at his beautiful home in 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Here is the complete February birthday 
listing: 
FEBRUARY 1—Robert M. Preston, E. F. 

Drew & Co., Inc., Chicago. 
FEBRUARY 2—Gustaf A. E. Ackerman, 

Oyster Shell Products Corp., New Ro- 

chelle, N. Y.; Clarence F. Baker, Leo 

Burnett Co., Chicago:H. A. Nonnweiler, 

International Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
FEBRUARY 3—W. R. Embleton, Saunders 

Mills, Inc., Toledo; J. C. North, Nutrena 

Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

FEBRUARY 4—George H. Garbutt, Mer- 
chants Creamery Co., Cincinnati; C. A. 
Johnson, Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., 
Minneapolis; H. L. McGeorge, Royal 
Stafolife Mills, Memphis, Tenn.:Andrew 
O. Peek, Percy Kent Bag Co., Inc., Buf- 
falo, A. H. Roffers, Midland Co-op. 
Wholesale, Minneapolis; Charles E. 
Wood, Welco Feed Mfg. Co., Spencer, 
Towa. 

FEBRUARY 5—W. E. Mullin, Mullin & 
Dillon Co., Minneapolis; Edgar N. Meak- 
in, California Pellet Mill Co., San Fran- 
cisco; Louis Novins, Le Compte Co., Inc., 
Lakewood, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 6—L. J. Halbach, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Clinton, Iowa:Wera M. Mat- 
thews, Fredman Bag Co., Milwaukee. 

FEBRUARY 7—K. J. Maltas, A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co., Decatur, IIl.; Richard Teweles, 
L. Teweles Seed Co., Milwaukee 

FEBRUARY 9—E. J. Schroeder, Flambeau 
Milling Co., Phillips, Wis. 

FEBRUARY 10—R. H. Lang, L. L. Olds 
Seed Co., Madison, Wis.; Roy Marquette, 
L. Teweles Seed Co., Milwaukee. 

FEBRUARY 11—Carl B. Hedrick, General 
Distributing Co., Inc., Newton, Kan.: 
Fred M. Seed, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. 

FEBRUARY 12—David N. Carlson, North 
East Feed Mill Co., Minneapolis; Tom 
G. Dyer, Lifeguard Feed Products, Des 
Moines; H. R. Harmer, Mankato Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn.; Kenneth D. Lozier, 
St. Regis Sales Corp., New York City. 

FEBRUARY 13—NMaurice E. Cook, Pills 
bury Mills, Clinton, Iowa; W. S. Dono- 
van, Donovan Feed Co., Omaha; Richard 
K. Peek, Percy Kent Bag Co., Kansas 
City; R. C. Tesch, Knauf & Tesch Co., 
Chilton, Wis. 

FEBRUARY 14—I. D. Russell, I. D. Rus- 
sell Co., Kansas City. 


GUSTAF A. ACKERMAN 


FEBRUARY 15—Pat W. Hennessey, Badg- 


er Feeds, Inc., Madison, Wis.; John M. 
Palmer, Brando-Palmer Sales Co., Chi- 


cago. 


FEBRUARY 16—H. F. Pugh, Heil Co., 


Milwaukee. 


FEBRUARY 18—A. F. O. Germann, Nu- 


tritional Research Associates, Inc., South 
Whitley, Ind.; A. H. Mendonca, F. E. 
Booth Co., Inc., San Francisco; Cyril P. 
McNamara, Morton Salt Co., Milwaukee. 


FEBRUARY 19—A., V. Jay, Nopco Chemi- 


cal Co., Harrison, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 20—Howard J. Perry, Mulli- 


can Co., Louisville, Ky.; Phil W. Tobias, 


Simmonds & Simmonds, Inc., Chicago. 


FEBRUARY 21—Jacob H. Stewart, Blatch- 


ford Calf Meal Co., Kingston, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 22—Gordon M. Philpott, Puri- 


na Mills, St. Louis; J. Walter Rice, J. 
Walter Rice Co., Milwaukee; Sam Stew- 


art, Farmers Elevator Co., Clarion, Iowa. 


FEBRUARY 23—George H. Reinders, 


Reinders Bros., Elm Grove, Wis.; J. R. 
Wall, Western Condensing Co., San 
Francisco. 


FEBRUARY 24—A. L. Desmond, F. E. 


Booth Co., Inc., San Francisco: Ben E. 
Rawnsley, Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Fort 
Thomas, Ky. 


FEBRUARY 25—John O. Beasley, Speci- 


fide, Inc., Indianapolis; Donald J. Burke, 
George H. Lee Co., Omaha; Charles F. 
Kieser, Borden Co., New York City; Fred 
H. Pittelkow, H. P. Schmidt Milling Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


FEBRUARY 27—J. D. Armstrong, Nutre- 


na Mills, Inc., Coffeyville, Kan.; J. Walter 
Keller, Pratt Food Co., Philadelphia: Don 
E. Merrick, Central Mills, Inc., Dun- 
bridge Ohio; C. L. Ostrom, Morton Salt 
Co., Chicago; J. P. Parks, J. P. Parks 
Co., Kansas City; George A. Shields, New 
Century Co., Chicago. 


FEBRUARY 28—Milton B. Bock, Wal- 
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R & R Ingredients Co. is a new feed 
brokerage firm which started operating in 
Milwaukee on Dec. 22. The firm is managed 
by Roger Rode and has offices at 757 N. 
Broadway, Milwaukee 2. Its phone number 
is BRoadway 2-1626. 

Mr. Rode started in the feed business 
with Rode Feed Service, Milwaukee, and 
more recently was manager of the feed 
department of. Standard Seed & Feed Co., 
Madison, Wis. The new company will offer 
brokerage service on a full line of feed in- 
gredients. 


Kasco Mills Trains Eight 
New Salesmen at Toledo 


All phases of company operations were 
reviewed recently when Kasco Mills, Inc., 
held a training school for eight new sales- 
men at its headquarters in Toledo. Live- 
stock and poultry nutrition and sales tech- 
niques were emphasized. Company execu- 
tives led discussions on the various topics. 

The firm’s assistant sales manager, Earl 
P. Mitchell, was in charge, assisted by the 
sales staff. One of the executives taking 
part in teaching operations was Dr. Victor 
Heiman, Kasco’s director of research. The 
eight salesmen, all of whom joined Kasco 
during the past year are: Donald Smith, 
Columbiana, Ohio; Duane Osborne, Bryan, 
Ohio; James H. Steele, Pounding Mill, Va.; 
Lee Jackson, Zanesville, Ohio; Kenneth G. 
Snyder, Millersport, Ohio; W. P. Hays, 
Findlay, Ohio; Bill Edwards, Wakefield, Va.; 
and James L. Bell, Lexington, Ky. 


Pasture Renovation Work 
Is Underway in Florida 


Large scale experiments in pasture re- 
novation are now underway at the Florida 
agricultural experiment station, the station 
has announced. Dr. G. B. Killinger, agro- 
nomy; J. Mostella Myers and J. S. Norton, 
agricultural engineering; and Dr. T. J. 
Cunha, animal husbandry, have teamed up 
in a search to discover the best methods 
of pasture renovation and the best machines 
for the job 


The grasses used on the test plots are 
coastal Bermuda, Pangola, and Pensacola 
Bahia. Each pasture is at least 10 years old 
and the grasses are interplanted with win- 
ter clovers. Special machinery is being used, 
some of it is standard equipment and some 
experimental. By experimenting with various 
combinations of methods and machinery, 
the research group hopes to perfect a sys- 
tem which will cultivate the grass, thin the 
stand in some cases, and still leave the sod 
intact. 


laces’ Farmer, Des Moines; C. Q. Dunlap, 
Courteen Seed Co., Milwaukee; Fred B. 
Merrill, Ralston Purina Co., Minneapolis. 

FEBRUARY 29—E. C. Dreyer, Dreyer 
Commission Co., St. Louis. 
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WITH FAST-SELLING 


NATIONAL 


CALF FOOD 


Successful calf raisers come back year after year 
for National No-Milk Calf food — and here 
are the reasons why: 

1. They get RESULTS — calves grow out fast and sturdy, 


and become high producers as herd replacements. 
2. They CUT FEEDING COSTS — save milk and grains. 


3. They KNOW NATIONAL QUALITY — backed by 67 years 

of food manufacturing experience. 
No matter what calf starter brands you now carry in stock, you 
can add or switch to National with complete assurance. Many 
dealers have sold National products from 15 to 25 years .... 
others, 30 years . . . . some, more than 40 years ... . with repeat 
sales to generations of customers, year in, year out. Yes — there’s 
a solid reason why — since 1885 — dairymen in every Wisconsin 
county have raised their calves on National No-Milk Calf Food — 
so why don’t you write for complete information on the National 
sales program today? 


THIS IS THE BOOK 
YOUR CUSTOMERS ARE 
WRITING FOR... 


100 Lbs. Net 


NATIONAL 


NO:MILK 


CALF FOOD 


It contains valuable, timely, 
money-making tips on rais- 
ing calves — and how to 
feed the National way for 
faster, healthier calf growth. 
Write for your copy today! 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
NATIONAL FOOD CO. 
FOND DU LAC, wis 
SINCE 1885 


Fond du Las 


NATIONAL FOOD COMPANY 


Wisconsin 


NN 
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Burke on Business: 


Sales and Exchanges Property 


@ What is the most confusing problem the 
average feed dealer will face in preparing 
his 1952 federal income tax return? 

Judging from the questions raised’ to date 
we would say “the proper treatment of 
gains and losses from sales or exchanges of 
property.” 

Most every taxpayer knows that there 


By GERALD BURKE 
The Feed Bag's Business Counselor 


has been a major change in the treatment 
of sales or exchanges of capital assets. The 
sale or exchange of property other than 
capital assets is handled about the same as 
in prior years. 


MAYVILLE 


Limedried 


RNLIME 


FOR BARNS AND POULTRY HOUSES 
DEODORIZES * ABSORBS MOISTURE 


Every farmer wants a dry, clean-smelling barn. You can provide a 
simple method by supplying MAYVILLE Limedried BARNLIME. It is 
easy to use; will not gum or paste. On dairy farms, particularly, 
Mayville Barnlime is a valuable aid in the sanitation program. 
Mayville Limedried Barnlime is a scientifically prepared lime prod- 
uct, now used by thousands of farmers in the Midwest. Here are some 


of its most important benefits. 


DEODORIZES — Kills objectionable odors in barns and 
poultry houses. 


MANUFACTU 


COARSE 


DRIES — Quick-blotting action absorbs moisture. Keeps 
floors, gutters and runways clean, dry and. sanitary. 

SCOURS — With Mayville Barnlime, dirt sweeps clean with 
barn broom, leaving only a fine coating of healthful 
white lime. 

DISINFECTS — Kills germs. Helps control poultry parasites 
and diseases. 

IMPROVES MANURE — Reduces ammonia loss — preserves 
nitrogen — adds calcium and magnesium. 

KEEPS OUT INSECTS — Discourages flies. Helps control 
lice and worm eggs on poultry. 


Farmers who start using Mayville Barnlime 
usually continue as steady customers. Write 
for prices and full information. 


MAYVILLE WHITE LIME WORKS 


MAYVILLE - WISCONSIN. 


Section 117] of the internal revenue was 
designed in prior years to give the tax- 
payer a break. Under this section of the 
law the assets sold or exchanged might be 
classified as “capital assets” or “other than 
capital assets” depending on whether the 
transaction resulted in a gain or loss to 
the taxpayer if held for more than six 
months. 

If the taxpayer held such assets for 
more than six months and sold them for 
a profit of $5,000 for example, then the 
gain was a long term capital gain and only 
50 percent of it ($2,500) was taxable and 
under the alternative method of taxing capi- 
tal gains the maximum tax would not ex- 
ceed $1,250 on this $5,000 gain. If the 
transaction resulted in a loss of $5,000, 
it was treated as a loss on property other 
than capital assets and the full $5,000 was 
deductible by the taxpayer. 

The taxpayer, under the new law, gets 
substantially the same break. There have 
been a few minor changes which will be 
pointed out as we go along. 

First let us examine 117J as it stands 
today. 

This section of the law deals with gains 
and losses arising from — 

A) Sale, exchange, or involuntary con- 
version of land and depreciable property 
used in trade or business and held for 
more than six months. This includes fur- 
niture, fixtures, machinery, equipment, and 
other fixed assets used in your business. It 
also includes the same assets in connection 
with rental property owned by the taxpayer. 
In some recent cases, unharvested crops 
sold with the land were also included. 

B) Sale, exchange, or involuntary con- 
version of livestock held for draft, breed- 
ing, or dairy purposes and held for one 
year or more. In this connection poultry 
is excluded. As we have pointed out time 
and again, livestock held for draft, breed- 
ing, and dairy purposes by the farmer are 
the equivalent of furniture, fixtures, ma- 
chinery, and equipment to the feed dealer. 
They represent an investment in fixed assets 
that must be made in order to do business. 
This investment can be written off over a pe- 
riod of years by depreciation allowances, 


C) The cutting of timber or the dis- 
posal of timber or coal to which 117 (K) 
applies, and 

D) The involuntary conversion of capi- 
tal assets held more than six months. 

Suppose a feed dealer sold some machin- 
ery and equipment used in his business 
and jost $1,000 on the deal and sold his 
General Motors stock at a profit of $1,500. 
Presuming he held both for more than six 
months, how would be report these trans- 
actions? 

Each transaction would be handled sepa- 
rately. His loss on the machinery and 
equipment would be treated as property 
other than capital assets and the full $1,000 
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would be deductible. The gain on the 
General Motors stock would be treated as 
a long term capital gain and under the 
new law only 50 percent of it ($750) 
would be taxable. The maximum tax the 
government could collect under the alter- 
native method would be 26 percent of 
$1,500 — $390. Section 117J applies to 
the sale of the machinery and equipment 
used in the business but it does not apply 
to the sale of stock. 

Suppose there are a number of sales of 
assets regulated by section 117J; do the 
gains get capital gains treatment and the 
losses ordinary loss treatment? 


No. If the aggregate of such gains ex- 
ceeds the aggregate of such losses then both 
gains and losses get capital gains treatment 
on schedule D (1) of the U.S. individual 
income tax return form 1040. If the aggre- 
gate of such gains does not exceed the 
aggregate of such losses, then both gains 
and losses are treated as ordinary losses on 
schedule D (2). 

In a nutshell, this is the way capital 
gains and losses are treated for 1952. All 
capital gains and losses, both long term 
and short term, of individuals and corpora- 
tions and all other types of taxpayers are 
taken into gross income at 100 percent. In 
the case of a taxpayer, other than a corpo- 
ration, where net long term capital gain 
exceeds net short term capital loss, a de- 
duction of 50 percent of such excess is 
allowed from gross income (in computing 
adjusted gross income of any individual). 
This is true even where there is a net long 
term capital gain and no short term capital 
loss. Here are three examples of how this 
works — 

1) An individual realizes $2,000 of long 
term capital gain and $1,500 of short term 
capital loss during the taxable year. The 
deduction allowed is 50 percent of $500 
excess, or $250. : 

2) An individual realizes $3,000 of long 
term capital loss and $2,000 of short term 
capital gain during the taxable year. The 
$2,000 gain is includible in gross income 
in full and the $3,000 loss is deductible 
in full, if the taxpayer has $1,000 of other 
income to offset it. 

3) An individual realizes $3,000 of long 
term capital loss and $2,000 of short term 
capital loss during the taxable year — $1,000 
of the $5,000 loss can offset ordinary in- 
come, the remaining $4,000 being carried 
over to later years. 


How can you use a capital loss carry 
over from 1951? 


Suppose in 1951 you had a capital loss 
of $5,000 and you used $1,000 of this loss 
against ordinary income in 1951. In 1952 
you would carry over a capital loss of 
$4,000. This unused capital loss carry over 
would be treated as a short term capital loss 
on schedule D(1) line three. If you had no 
gains or losses from sales or exchanges of 
capital assets in 1952, $1,000 of this $4,000 
loss could be applied against ordinary in- 
come, leaving a carryover for 1953 of 
$3,000. 


Any excess of capital losses which is not 
deductible in the taxable year is a net capital 
loss for that year, which may be carried 
forward into the next five succeeding years 
until it is absorbed. If you realize a capital 
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gain in 1953 of $2,000, you can apply your 
1953 loss carry over of $3,000 against your 
$2,000 capital gain and apply the remaining 
$1,000 against ordinary income in 1953, 
thereby using up your capital loss carry- 
over. 

In an earlier article, we discussed the 
special tax treatment given to the sale of 
a personal residence where the taxpayer 
buys another residence at a higher price. 
These transactions can become very in- 
volved where it is a sale of a farm or other 
combined residential business property. 
Here is an example — 


In 1940 X bought an improved farm at: 


a cost of $25,000. He and his family im- 
mediately occupied the farm house as their 


residence. In anticipation of retirement X 
sold the farm Feb. 1, 1952. A professional 
appraiser valued the residence and the land 
allocable to the residence at $3,000, which 
we will assume will not be contested by the 
internal revenue department. X got $50,000 
for the farm. A reasonable portion of the 
selling price allocable to the residence prop- 
erty was $5,500. Selling expense allocable 
to the residence property was $275. On 
March 1, 1952, X paid $7,000 for a house 
in a nearby city which he and his family 
occupied as a residence. Of the $50,000 
(selling price) for the farm, only $5,500 
gets special treatment as follows: 


See Table on Next Page 


“MASTER” 


Hammermills 


Custom 
Grinders 
65 - 80 - 100 HP. 


Features: 
Continuous Operation— 


Instant Screen Change 
from work floor without 
stopping mill 


Low Feed Hopper 


Any size screen can 
be quickly installed 
for special grinding 


Separate Fan and Motor 
Recirculating Air System 


Direct-connected 
Reversible Motor 


Monocast Base 


JACOBSO 


Write for New Bulletin 


MACHINE WORKS 
1074 TENTH AVE. SOUTHEAST 
MINNEAPOLIS 


INSTANT SCREEN 
CHANGE FROM 
WORK FLOOR 


14, MINNESOTA 


= F 


Amount realized 
from sale of 
residence 

Deduct — Original 


$5,500 


cost of residence $3,000 

Deduct — Selling 

expense 21> 3,295 
(A) Gain on Sale 

of Residence $2,225 

Cost of New 

Residence $7,000 
(A) Non-taxable 

Gain 2225 

Adjusted Cost of 

New Residence $4,775 


Since the new residence costing $7,000 
exceeded the selling price of the old resi- 
dence ($5,500) the gain of $2,225 is not 
taxable but is used to reduce the cost of the 
new residence. If the new residence is sold 
at a later date the adjusted cost figure of 
$4,775 is used instead of $7,000 in deter- 
mining gain or loss on the sale. 

What happens to the gain on the rest of 
the farm? 

This is treated like any other capital gain. 
Since it has been held for more than six 
months, it will be entered as a long term 
capital gain. 


@ T. L. CARVO, Tempe, Ariz., has pur- 
chased Tempe Feed & Seed Co. from Les- 
ter Wineteer. 


GRINDING COSTS 


with STRONG-SCOTT Hammer Mills 


Well-designed, engineered and built, Strong-Scott 
Hammer Mills are unequalled for either general cus- 
tom grinding, or for commercial feed plants. Greater 
capacity, a more uniform product, sturdy construc- 
tion and minimum maintenance expense contribute 
to lower grinding costs per ton and increased profits. 


“Everything for Every Grain Elevator 


CTRON 


ScoTry 


Dept. FB-| 


Representatives : 


THE STRONG-SCOTT MFG. CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 


Please send me Free Information on Strong-Scott Hammer Mills 


D. A. (Dave) Hamilton, 279 Ceape St., Oshkosh, Wis., Phone Blackhawk 8313 
Hugh A. French, 920 No. Snodgrass St., Taylorville, Ill., Phone 3624 


Feed Plant and Cereal Mill’’ 


Made Officer 


ROBERT B. JUDE 


Election of Robert B. Jude as a vice 
president of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
Buffalo, has been announced by President 
Howard Kellogg Jr. Mr. Jude became an 
officer of the firm on Dec. 8. 

A graduate of Syracuse University, Mr. 
Jude joined the firm in 1929, working in its 
coconut oil sales department. He was ap- 
pointed assistant district sales manager at 
Boston in 1936 and three years later re- 
turned to Buffalo to become manager of 
the concern’s edible oils department. 

During World War II, Mr. Jude was 
granted a leave of absence to join the staff 
of the board of economic warfare in Wash- 
ington as a consultant on fats and oils. He 
resigned a year later to accept a commission 
in the navy and served in the Pacific thea- 
ter until December, 1945. 

Upon his discharge, he returned to the 
company and was assigned to soybean pur- 
chasing operations in Chicago. In 1948, he 
returned once again to Buffalo where he 
was appointed head of the new department 
of oils seeds purchasing. A month after his 
return, he was elected assistant vice presi- 
dent, the post held until his latest appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. Jude has had broad and extensive 
business experience in the marketing of 
fats and oils. Mr. Kellogg has expressed 
confidence that his abilities will be put to 
good use in his new position. 


Fuller Now Is Executive 
Assistant for Stratton 


Promotion of W. C. Fuller to executive 
assistant has been announced by Stratton 
Grain Co. of Milwaukee. Mr. Fuller former- 
ly managed the firm’s office at Des Moines, 
a position he had held since the Iowa opera- 
tion was begun. 

Succeeding him as manager at Des Moines 
is Robert B. Couch. Mr. Couch previously 
served as Mr. Fuller’s assistant. 
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_ | $tonemo Plant Employes 
Given Holiday Turkeys 


Long an active supporter of the Poultry 
& Egg National Board’s campaigns to in- 
crease turkey consumption, Stone Mountain 
Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga., backed the drives 
on its home front during the recent holiday 
season. Every one of Stonemo’s more than 
200 plant employes received a 14-pound 
broad-breasted bronze from the company. 

In the photo here, General Sales Man- 
ager Charles L. Davidson Jr. is shown with 
several Stonemo employes to whom he has 
just presented holiday birds. 


California Feed Meeting 
Scheduled for Mid-April 


Members of the California Hay, Grain F 0 S T S 0 hy LY 
& Feed Dealers association will hold their 
annual convention at the Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, April 16-18, Secretary-Treas- ¢ 
urer I. J. Stromnes has announced. Accord- 10 
ing to President Samuel S. Nissson, Petalu- 
ma, the convention committee hopes to 
attract a record attendance with an out- TRA CE MM INERA LIZE 
standing program of business, sports, enter- 
tainment, and special events. 
This year’s convention committee in- a S W T 
cludes: Vincent P. Finigan, Warren Grain 
Co.; William F. Drum, Cargill, Inc.; Terry s 8 8 
Coonan, Wilbur-Ellis Co.; E. L. Iverson, 


Riverside Elevators; and Ivan Brown, E. D 


Wilkinson Grain Co. All are located in San , | 
Francisco. The committee has arranged to HARDY'S TRACE MINERAL 
[THE ORIGINAL | SALT FORMULAS contain all 


kins and Sir Francis Drake Hotels. ; . 
TRACE AA; N e RAL the essential Trace Minerals 
Spore Disease May Reduce A LT 


and Copper; and are avail- 


Corn Borer Population _WITH "PROTEIN-BOUND" IODINE able with or without Cobalt. 
A microsporidian disease which infects GUARANTEED 100% STABLE 

the European corn borer is now under U S E 

study by entomologists of Iowa State Col- eeee 

lege, the Iowa agricultural experiment sta- @ Hardy's regular formula No. |, with Cobalt— for adult animals 

tion, and the Department of Agriculture. @ Hardy's regular formula No. 2,with Cobaly— for growing and breeding 

The disease shows promise as a weapon in animals 

reducing the corn borer population in the @ Hardy's formula No. |, without Cobalt— for adult poultry 

Midwest. @ Hardy's formula No. 2, without Cobalt—for chick and poult starters, 
In laboratory studies, it has been found growers and breeding mashes 


that the disease culture weakens the health 
of female corn borer moths, causing them to 
produce fewer eggs, more of which are in- 
fertile. Offspring of infected moths grow 
more slowly than other borers and more of 
them died. The disease can be transmitted 
by dipping egg masses into a spore suspen- 
sion or rubbing a spore suspension onto the 
borer’s food. 

Research results are only preliminary and 
practical use of the disease as a control is 
a long way off, scientists warned. Fortunate- 
ly, they added, the disease is present in H A R D Y 
all of the major corn growing states of the 2 =a 
Midwest. A preliminary field test in which Ss A L T oO 
spores were sprayed on corn plants has been : way 
announced as successful and research work 


* To comply with NPA Co- 
balt Order prohibiting 
use of Cobalt in poultry 
feeds. 


For “Complete Information 
and Prices—Write, Wire or 
Phone Us Today! 


& 
is continuing, he stated. 
@ GEORGE LANGE, Columbus, Wis., Drawer 449 


operator of the Columbus Feed Mill for 
38 years, has sold his mill and will retire. 


St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Percy Kent to Build New 
Kansas City Bag Plant 


Purchase of a four-acre factory site in 
Kansas City has been announced by Percy 


Kent Bag Co., Inc., which plans to erect 
an $800,000 plant for the production of 
textile and paper bags. President Richard 
K. Peek noted that the property is just 
east of the quartermaster depot on Winner 
rd. 

Mr. Peek said that the planned one-story 
building would provide 75,000 square feet 
of floor space. Construction is expected to 
be completed late this year. The new plant 
will employ about 250 persons. Some of 
the paper bag manufacturing machinery al- 
ready has been ordered, Percy Kent re- 
ported. 

Besides its existing plant at Kansas City, 
Kent also operates a large bag factory at 
Buffalo. 


Du Pont Plans Production 
Of Methionine in Texas 


Construction of a plant near Beaumont, 
Tex., for the synthesis of methionine will 
begin early in spring, the Du Pont Co. of 
Wilmington, Del., has announced. Cost of 
the first unit is estimated at four million dol- 
lars. The plant will be operated by Du 
Pont’s organic chemicals department. 

Future plans are for the construction of 


additional manufacturing units at the Texas 
site. T. L. Pierce of Du Pont’s engineering 
staff will supervise the Beaumont construc- 
tion. 


Charles Robinson, Leader 
In Grain Trade, Is Dead 


A veteran leader of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National association, Charles Robin- 
son, died Jan. 2 at Memphis. Mr. Robinson 
was president of Robinson-Scruggs Co. in 
that city. 

Death followed a brief illness. Mr. Robin- 
son was president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National from 1949 to 1951. 


Poultry Conference Theme 
Is Production Problems 


Production and marketing problems will 
headline the 24th fact finding conference of 
the Institute of American Poultry Industries, 
which is scheduled Feb. 14-17 at Kansas 
City. Meeting site will be the municipal 
auditorium. Registration and exhibits will 
open on the morning of Saturday, Feb. 14. 

The conference program proper will get 
underway on the afternoon of Feb. 15. 
Featured on the morning of Feb. 16 will be 
a merchandising workshop, with an egg 
processing workshop that afternoon. 

The conference banquet is set for Feb. 16 
at Hotel Muehlebach, with the meeting 
winding up the following day. 


Baker Named by Borden to 
New England Territory 


Arthur H. Baker has been named repre- 
sentative for its feed supplements in New 
England, the Borden Co. of New York 
City has announced. Charles F. Kieser, vice 
president in charge of Borden’s special 
products division, announced the appoint- 
ment. 

For the past several years, Mr. Baker has 
served as sales manager for Flory Milling 
Co., Bangor, Pa. He has an extensive back- 
ground of experience in the feed industry. 


Lindow Leaves Kellogg to 


Start Counseling Service 


Dr. Carl W. Lindow has left Kellogg Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., to set up his own 
counseling office in that city. He will work 
with firms in the feed and food industries 
on their problems. 


Prior to joining Kellogg, Dr. Lindow was 
a staff member at the University of Wis- 
consin. For information on his consulting 
service, circle No. 21 on the Reader Service 
card. 

e@e H. C. WING, Phoenix, Ariz., has 
opened-a feed business in partnership with 
his son Ronald. 


_ fortification when used as recommended. The 
basic ingredients are Gorton's red fish meal, 
_ sondensed fish solubles, fish liver and glandular. 
meal... all by-products of edible fish. 


FACTORS: GROWTH FACTOR 

QUALITY PROTEIN (812) 

COMPLETE VITAMIN | 

REQUIREMENTS of: 

other B-complex fi 


‘complete feed 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


utors For Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company, Ltd. 
177 MILK STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Blended Multi-Vitamin Ingredient” 


Every vitamin and protein factor requirement is 
completed in one simple operation when you use 
Gorton’s Al-Fish Blend as recommended. In addi- 
tion, you profit by saving on labor costs in han- 
dling, mixing, and weighing. You also save storage 
costs and inventory funds. 

Only one product—Gorton’s Al-Fish Blend—can 
produce a superior quality feed at the lowest 
possible cost. 
Cooperating members of the National Fisheries Institute there is only one Gorton’s Al-Fish Blend. 


Try it now. You will see why 


Ask about 
GORTON'S Triple-Tested 
VITAMIN OILS 
that bring you guaranteed 
potencies 
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PATRONAGE 

For the first time in 20 years Republicans are plagued with the 
problem of official patronage. From all over the country mem- 
bers are pressed with requests for jobs of all kinds. There are 
many positions in and around the Capitol; there will be thousands 
more throughout the country. There is some talk that the new 
congress may unfreeze many post office positions, which are 
presently permanent under Democratic legislation of 1938. This 
is a matter which will require top policy decisions, but it would 
seem reasonable to expect that some changes would be made. 
It is hardly fair to have 90 per cent of the government civil service 
positions frozen by Democratic appointees. 


SENATE FILLIBUSTERS 

While this is being written, the senate is in a tussle over the 
effort being made to amend senate rules affecting fillibusters. In 
the house, it is impossible to fillibuster, but this is a right the 
senate has always considered sacred on the ground that it gives 
minority groups an opportunity to be heard on a particular issue. 
This privilege has been abused. There is pending at the present 
time a resolution offered by Sen. Anderson, New Mexico Demo- 
crat, which seeks to modify the fillibuster rule. Sen. Taft has 
served notice that he will move to table the Anderson resolution, 
but at the same time he has promised that there may be a change 
in this procedure later in the session. Sen. Anderson seeks to 
change the rule that requires a 2/3 vote to stop a fillibuster and 
he insists that it should be changed so that a simple majority 
could prevent a talking marathon. Sen. Taft has not yet presented 
his own views, nor has the Republican majority expressed its posi- 
tion. The Taft forces and the southern Democrats will cooperate. 


FOREIGN AID LEGISLATION TO BE REVISED 

In a surprise move, Rep. James P. Richards, South Carolina 
Democrat and chairman of the house committee on foreign affairs 
in the last session, has introduced a bill which proposes to repeal 
all previous aid programs. His new bill does not repeal the Point 
Four program. It would repeal nine different acts and Congress- 
man Richards states that the bill has been prepared by the staff 
of the committee on foreign affairs for the purpose of submitting 
the basic question to the house for study and debate. 

The primary objective cf the bill, so he states, is to authorize 
foreign aid for defense purposes only. It will not authorize foreign 
aid as it has been operating under the so-called Marshall plan and 
the mutual security act. 


CHURCHILL MEETS IKE 

High on the gossip level in Washington is the conference that 
is going on between Mr. Churchill and President-Elect Eisenhower. 
Churchill’s sudden decision to meet with Eisenhower has caused 
considerable talk. He was not scheduled to come to this country 
until March. Speculation is rife regarding the purpose of his 
visit. He will certainly talk additional financial help from this 
country and about the position of the United States in the Far 
East, as it affects British commerce. There are many other ques 
tions of great interest to both countries but until the purpose of 
his visit is made known by the Eisenhower staff, all talk is highly 
speculative. It has been suggested that Churchill address a joint 
session of congress. This suggestion has not met with much enthu- 
siasm by Republicans or Democrats. 

Other countries are waiting for an opportunity to send their 
representatives to Washington to confer with Mr. Eisenhower. 
Right now it looks as if the French will be the next in line and 
shortly thereafter Italy will follow suit. Our whole international 
situation will have to be re-examined and new decisions made be- 
fore long. The situation in the Middle East, Indonesia, and North 
Africa will call for outstanding leadership. Mr. Dulles will have 
his hands full. He should have the prayers and good wishes of the 
American people while he attempts to solve what appears to be 
imponderable problems. 


WHAT WILL LABOR DO? 


Appointment of Martin Durkin, a Democrat, as secretary of 
Labor has placed the labor leaders on a difficult spot. Although 
Mr. Meany, head of the AFL, has stated that he will work with 
Sen. Taft in his effort to improve the Taft-Hartley law, CIO 
President Walter Reuther differs with Meany. 


(Continued from page 25) 
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PRINT 


BAGS 


In a Wide 


Variety of 
Good Looking Patterns and 


Attractive Color Combinations 


ARE — WITHOUT A DOUBT 
A POSITIVE SALES BUILDER 


WHAT'S YOUR PREFERENCE? 
UNLABELED? 
SPOT LABELED? 
BAND LABELED? 


WE HAVE ‘EM... 
THE WAY YOU WANT ‘EM!! 
AND PRONTO, TOO!?! 


WERTHCO PRINT FEED BAGS 


ANOTHER WERTHAN BETTER BUILT PRODUCT 
* * * * 
Wire . . . Write or Phone 


WERTHAN BAG CORPORATION 
8th AVE. & HOWARD ST. 
NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


MIDWEST SALES OFFICE 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
PHONE HARRISON 7-4960 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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— Synthetic 


(Continued from page 30) 


can synthesize amino acids and proteins 
from simple substrates and can utilize urea 
nitrogen. Loosli et al showed that methio- 
nine improved the utilization of urea nitro- 
gen by lambs. Inorganic sulfate was not as 
effective as methionine. Lofgreen et al later 
confirmed this work. Garrigus et al found 
that methionine significantly increased the 
weight and fiber length of wool when fed 
to sulfur-depleted lambs. Elemental sulfur 
was also utilized, although less efficiently, 
for wool synthesis. Thomas et al demon- 
strated that inorganic sulfate can be utilized 
by the ruminant in the synthesis of sulfur 
amino acids. 

Gallup, Pope, and Whitehair used rations 
which were adequately supplied with inor- 
ganic sulfur. Added methionine failed to 
improve the low protein ration, but in- 
creased the digestibility of nutrients and 
nitrogen utilization of rations containing 
urea. These results were in agreement with 
those of Klosterman et al, who observed a 
positive response when lamb rations con- 
tained supplemental alfalfa or field peas, but 
no effect with low protein rations. 

From the available evidence, it appears 
that methionine may find a place in sheep 
and cattle supplements containing urea. The 
economics must still be worked out. Addi- 
tional studies are now underway to help 
answer these questions. 

Tryptophan is another amino acid which 
may be marginal or deficient in certain 
feeds, particularly those which contain meat 
scrap or tankage. Broiler feeds containing 
the commonly used ingredients have failed 
to show a significant response to tryptophan 
supplements. However, swine rations which 
contain meat and bone scrap have shown a 
definite response as demonstrated by Bloss, 
Luecke, McMillen, and Thorpe. The basal 
ration shown in table consisted of corn, 
meat and bone scrap, mineral mixture, and 
vitamin supplements. To this was added 
graded levels of tryptophan. The average 
daily gain during a six-week period was 
definitely improved by the tryptophan sup- 
plement and, at the 0.06 and 0.12 per cent 
level, exceeded the performance of the soy- 
bean oil meal control. 

This experiment used diets containing 
comparatively large quantities of meat and 
bone scrap. In future research, it will be 
necessary to consider diets which contain 
lower levels of meat and bone scrap, com- 
mensurate with market availability. In such 
a case, as with broiler feeds and supple- 
mental methionine, it may be possible to 
produce a significant increase in profit to 
the grower with low levels of tryptophan 
supplementation. At the present time, how- 
ever, tryptophan is too costly for practical 
usage. 

Lysine may well prove to be one of the 
most important supplemental amino acids 
to help make feed proteins work more 
effectively. Cottonseed meal is deficient in 
lysine and, with improvements in the proc- 
ess for removing gossypol from cottonseed 
meal in the future, it will be possible to 
use cottonseed meal more extensively in 
chicken, turkey, and swine feeds. Much has 
been done by various workers throughout 


the country to demonstrate that the protein 
quality of cottonseed meal can be improved 
with supplemental lysine. Little has been 
done, however, to reduce the levels of 
lysine employed to those which would be 
practical, and to use diets with a mixture 
of protein contributors so that the cotton- 
seed meal level is brought down to a point 
where the lysine deficiency can be corrected 
with minimum amounts of supplemental 
amino acid. It is important that this type of 
work be encouraged in order to establish 
the levels of lysine which are needed for 
practical feed supplementation. Once these 
levels are established, it will then be pos- 
sible to determine whether or not the chemi- 
cal industry can produce lysine at an attrac- 
tive price. If the cost of production of this 
amino acid can be reduced, lysine may find 
extensive use in diets containing cottonseed 
meal, and in laying feeds based primarily 
on mixed grains. 

In conclusion, an experiment will be re- 
ported which illustrates a future trend in the 
practical use of amino acid supplements. 
This experiment was conducted with broilers 
using 16 per cent protein diet instead of 
the conventional 20 per cent level. The basal 
diet contained corn, soybean oil meal and 
214 per cent fish meal as well as vitamin 
and mineral supplements. Methionine, tryp- 
tophan, and lysine were added singly and 
in combination. The growth rate, feeding 
efficiency, and feathering were observed. 
The methionine showed little effect on 
growth, but improved feeding efficiency, 
although at this level of protein the feeding 
efficiency was still poor. An interesting ef- 
fect, however, was demonstrated by the 
feathering. Birds on the 16 per cent protein 
basal ration were poorly feathered; in fact, 
they were almost bare. Birds which received 
supplemental methionine feathered normal- 
ly. Tryptophan supplementation had no ef- 
fect on growth and little, if any, effect on 
feeding efficiency or feathering. The addi- 
tion of lysine at a 0.2 per cent level im- 
proved both the growth rate and the feeding 
efficiency, but did not overcome the feather- 
ing defect. Methionine plus lysine improved 
growth, feed efficiency and feathering. The 
further addition of tryptophan gave no 
added benefit. Tryptophan plus lysine gave 
essentially the same performance as lysine 
alone. It is evident in this experiment that 
the first limiting amino acid was lysine. The 
addition of methionine as a sulfur-bearing 
amino acid was needed for complete feather- 
ing. It is also interesting to note that the 
16 per cent ration supplemented with lysine 
equaled the performance of the 20 per cent 
protein control which was run in parallel. 
Thus, this experiment illustrates the possible 
use of amino acids in protein conservation 
and lysine may well play a key role in the 
future if economical production can be 
achieved. 

The foregoing discussion has been limited 
primarily to amino acid supplements in 
practical feed mixtures. In the case of 
methionine, there are well proven examples 
of the supplemental value of this amino 
acid in broiler feeds. There are good indica- 
tions that methionine should be added to 
turkey starters and dog food, The econ- 
omics of methionine for swine and rumi- 
nant feeds remain to be worked out. Tryp- 
tophan has a potential place in the supple- 


Park Territory Managers 
Attend Dubuque Meeting 


A combination tri-state feed conference 
and meeting of territory managers of Philip 
R. Park, Inc., San Pedro, Calif., and Chi- 
cago, was held in December at the Hotel 
Julien, Dubuque, Iowa, the firm has an- 
nounced. A total of 125 feed manufacturers, 
dealers, and Park territorial managers at- 
tended. 


The principal address was delivered by 
Dr. Damon Catron, Iowa State College, who 
spoke on “What's New in Swine Nutri- 
tion.” Other guest speakers were Frank B. 
Astroth, St. Paul, Minn., president of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club, and J. S. Van 
West, president of Farmers Hybrid Hogs, 
Hampton, Iowa. Park speakers were James 
L. Sutherland director of research, and R. 
W. Lutz, western sales manager. 


A special feature of the meeting was the 
giving of an award plaque to Larry Meyer 


of Spring Grove, Minn., at left in picture 
above. Mr. Meyer recently raised the world’s 
record litter of 18 pigs, which tipped the 
scales at 4,992 pounds in 180 days. They 
were fed a Manamar ration containing Park 
products. Presentation of the plaque was 
made by W. W. Wilson, vice president of 
the west coast firm. 

Subjects covered during convention talks 
included swine genetics, dairy cattle feed- 
ing trends, turkey raising, and recent nu- 
trition advances. 


Arcady Promotes Welchans 


To Manager of Traffic 


Richard H. Welchans has been named 
traffic manager of Arcady Farms Milling 
Co., Chicago, President S. J. Meyers has 
announced. Mr. Welchans succeeds the late 
Howard N. Sullivan. He previously served 
as Mr. Sullivan’s assistant. 

A World War II air force officer, Mr. 
Welchans attended Oklahoma City College 
and the College of Advanced Traffic. He 


assumed his new post in early January. 


mentation of meat scrap and tankage, and 
lysine should find extensive use as a feed 
supplement, once economical production 
processes are developed. 
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To Madison 


DR. H. R. BIRD 


Dr. H. R. Bird, who has been in charge 
of poultry investigations for the Department 
of Agriculture at Beltsville, Md., will join 
the poultry staff of the University of Wis- 
consin Feb. 1. It is expected that he will be- 
come head of the poultry department July 1 
to succeed Prof. G. E. Annin, who has been 
acting head for the current year. Dr. Bird 
is recognized as one of the outstanding 
poultry authorities in the nation. 

Dr. Bird will take over, it is expected, as 
Prof. James G. Halpin retires officially. 
In taking the position, Dr. Bird returns to 
his alma mater and his home territory. He 
is a native of Wisconsin. He took his bache- 
lor’s degree at Wisconsin in 1933, his mas- 
ter’s in 1935, and his doctorate in 1938. 

From 1938 to 1944, Dr. Bird was asso- 
ciate professor of poultry nutrition at the 
University of Maryland and from 1944 to 
1948 has served as biochemist in charge 
of poultry nutrition investigations for the 
USDA at Beltville. Since 1948, he has been 
in full charge of poultry investigations there. 


Badger By-Products Swept 
By Major Fire on Jan. 4 


A major fire swept Badger By-Products 
Co., Inc., Milwaukee, on Sunday, Jan. 4. 
No dollars-and-cents appraisal of the loss 
has yet been made, but the blaze neces- 
sitated calling out 16 fire department me- 
chanical units and 100 firemen. 


According to Benjamin Free, an officer 
of Badger By-Products, arrangements have 
been made to continue to serve the feed 
industry without interruption. Mr. Free 
commended suppliers and customers for 
their cooperation and assistance of his firm 
during the emergency period. 


Plans for rebuilding are expected to be 
announced shortly. 
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COLLOIDS BULLETINS 
Three new technical bulletins describing 
its sea colloids products are offered feed 
men by Seaplant Chemical Corp. of New 
Bedford, Mass. For copies, circle No. 22 
on the Reader Service card. 


PACKS REDESIGNED 

A new three-color design has been de- 
veloped for its popular 10-pound “Hopper- 
Paks,” Stone Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, 
Ga., has announced. The producer claims 
that the new design increases point-of-sale 
readability. For more details and dealer 
prices, circle No. 23 on the Reader Service 
card. 


Consisting of 


GRAIN GRATES 


HYDRAULIC TRUCK DUMPER 


Takes all the time- -cosuming, hard work out 

of unloading, eliminates ‘waiting time.’ 

@ Unloads all sizes of trucks and big 
Tractor Trailers. 

Sizes—40’, 45’ and 50’ Platforms. 

sizes special. 

Capacities to 100,000 Ibs. 

Scale and Non-Scale Types. 

Twin Hydraulic Power Units. 

Pit and Pitless Models. Pitless reduces 

foundation costs. 


Other 


FLEXIBLE LOADING 
SPOUTS 


Offer great flexibility to fill far 
ends of cars or barges. Patent- 
ed renewable bottoms of abra- 
sion-resistant steel give 
spouts long life and 
effect real savings. 


A remarkable feature in Kewanee Spouts 
is that they always align themselves so the 
Renewable Bottoms are down. They take 
all the wear! 


Whatever your 
unloading 


An Announcement... 


As of November Ist, 1952, we have purchased the Kewanee Machinery 
& Conveyor Company's Commercial Grain Elevator Equipment Line— 


Screw Conveyor Corporation 


problem, there HOFFMAN = tH AMMOND, IND. complete 
is a Kewanee ENGINEERS | MANUFACTURERS information. 
adaptable TRADE MAGK REO. 
to it. 


Dawe’s Appoints Hucker as 
Its Advertising Manager 


Robert Hucker has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager for Dawe’s Laboratories, 
Inc., Chicago, Vice President Vernon Dawe 
has announced. Mr. Hucker, a Northwestern 
University graduate, has had broad experi- 
ence in management activities with several 
prominent Chicago firms. 


Dawe’s is expanding its advertising pro- 
gram to keep pace with the firm’s growing 
domestic and international business, Mr. 
Dawe explained. K. E. Shepard of Chicago 
is the company’s advertising agency. 


Hydraulic 
TRUCK DUMPERS 
Overhead 
TRUCK LIFTS 
Flexible LOADING SPOUTS 


OVERHEAD TRUCK LIFTS 

Engineered for easy operation and depend- 

able performance. 

e Adjustable for driveways 11’ to 15’-6” 
widths. 

@ Low Head Room. 

e Large, deep flanged winding drums. 
Uniform winding. 

e Cut Worm Gear Reducer. 


@ Crucible steel lifting Cables, extra 
flexible. 


GRAIN GRATES 
Kewanee Grain Grates are made of %4” by 
3” bars fitted into slanted slots in support 
castings. This provides strength, rigidity 
and making it easy to remove any number 
of bars for entry into the pit. Slanted 
grate bars insure positive flow of all grains 
into pit. 


Write us for 
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Illinois Sales Staff Is 
Expanded by A. E. Staley 


Two more Illinois territory managers were 
appointed recently for the formula feed 
department of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., De- 
catur, Ill., Clyde Thompson, formula feed 
sales manager, has revealed. They are R. W. 
Kendall of Pittsfield, who will manage the 
western Illinois territory, and Kenneth W. 
Soderstrom, Rockford, who will handle sales 
in the northern part of the state. 

Both men hold bachelor of science de- 
grees in agriculture. Mr. Kendall graduated 
from the University of Tennessee and Mr. 


Soderstrom received his degree at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Mr. Kendall farmed for 
several years before entering feed sales 
work. The northern manager was formerly a 
sales representative for Arcady Farms Mill- 


ing Co., Chicago. 


DELAWARE MILK REPORT 

Dairy Herd Improvement association tests 
have revealed that the average dairy cow on 
test in Delaware produced 3.1 pounds of 
milk for every pound of grain fed last year, 
Delmar J. Young, extension dairyman of 
the University of Delaware, has announced. 
Some exceptional herds were yielding an 
average of 4.5 pounds of milk for each 
pound of grain, he noted. 


(= GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


YEAR "ROUND SUPPLY 


Uninterrupted shipments from 
29 of the largest moss peat 


plants in Germany assures you ge» 
of adequate supplies at all times. va 


Ca NO SEASONAL SALES LOSS 
Your requirements booked now, 
will enable us to arrange ship- 
ments to arrive at port when you 
want it. No spring sales loss! 


oe SOLIDLY PACKED BALES 


You get a well packed bale with a maxi- 


mum amount of moss peat per bale. 
& SELECTED RAW MATERIAL 


Only superior quality moss peat of poul- 


try or garden grade is used. 
e AVAILABLE IN MANY SIZED BALES 


Our 29 plants have latest equip- 
ment to assure proper prepara- 
tion of all grades—in granu- 

lations to fit your needs. 


You can order Jumbo, Standard, Utility, @ comperirivery pricep 


Halves and Quarter bales. 


HORTICULTURE OR POULTRY— 


write — wire — phone 


-m TRADING CORPORATION 


TH W. Jackson Blvd.—Phone WAbash 2-2065—Dept. F.8. , Chicago 4, Ill. 


You get all of the above advan- 
tages at competitive prices, 
because J-MTC moss peat is 
priced to build volume sales. 


Let Us Talk to You and Prove 
Our Ability to Serve You! 


WHEAT MIXED 


for 


Minneapolis 


CAMEL 


Poultry-Dairy Cows-Pigs 
EXCELSIOR MILLING COMPANY 


FEED 


“All in 
one bag” 


Minnesota 


(Continued from page 23) 


to work together, for sinister plahning and 
lack of foresight, and on and on. 


Our employes have been told we are their 
enemies and we were for a long time even 
denied the right to discuss many mutual re- 
lationships with our own employes. 


Our advice has been seldom sought and 
when given has more often been ridiculed 
than followed. 

But now we have had an election and, 
come Jan. 20, we hope all this will change. 
And the big question is, what are we in 
manufacturing business going to do about 
it?) Make no mistake about it, gentlemen, 
we will be distinctly on probation. We 
will be under minute observation on every 
side. 

Some of our critics have predicted that 
we will burst forth in our enthusiasm on 
Jan. 21 and attempt to correct all our 
abuses, and try to turn the clock back and 
restore the conditions that prevailed in the 
gay °20’s. 

These critics have warned ominously that 
management will attempt to banish all labor 
unions, to remove controls on security trad- 
ing, to restore the 48-hour week, to elimi- 
nate social security and minimum wage. I 
am certain these prophets will prove to be 
false. 

We hope we will now have a government 
characterized by integrity and fairness. By 
that I do not mean fairness to the pro- 
prietor of a business alone, but fairness to 
all elements of society — whoever and wher- 
ever they may be. 


Isn’t our sole request of the new admin- 
istration simply this: “Give us equality of 
opportunity and let us show you what we 
can do for this glorious country of ours. 
Let us practice the free enterprise system 
and let it demonstrate again what miracles 
it can perform for all Americans.” Let us 
also say, however, that if we are granted 
this, our request, we will pledge, in turn, 
not to abuse our opportunity. 

It is now the time for us to show our 
statesmanship. We must not change from 
the hunted animal to the devouring beast — 
but rather we must emerge from behind the 
trees confident that we will not be fired 
upon by the first government agency that 
spots us. We must quietly, sincerely and 
energetically carry on our duties like the 
true domesticated animal—the beast of 
burden if you like, but the servant of our 
country. 

Let us say, “Gen Ike, we don’t expect 
you to do this job alone; we agree with you 
that service to our great country should 
come from all who cherish it, and we are 
heart and soul behind you—you may 
count on us. We will operate our manu- 
facturing businesses fairly, soundly and con- 
structively. We will make the greatest con- 
tribution that we can to the interests of 
our employes, our customers, our owners, 
and the entire public, for we know that un- 
less all are served, none are served.” 

We are in the midst of a profound tran- 
sition in the history of our country. The 
outcome is largely in our hands. 
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MODERN PROCESSING PLANTS 
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over the middle Atlantic states, and warm 
with generally fair weather over the upper 


Weather Forecast | 


west, except for New Mexico, and fair and 


somewhat warm for the season in the North- 
west. 


é ten (‘. Feb. 8-14. It grows somewhat warmer, in 
a spotty manner over the Atlantic slope, 

“A and it will be considerably wetter heat, 
with brisk rains and snows. Colder weather 
now approaches this area from the west, 
condensing a long line of storms in front 
of the cold air as it advances. Most of thc 
northern Great Plains area is fair and cold, 
but a brisk reaction toward fair and warmer 
weather sets in over the Northwest and the 


Gi 
Gi 


northern Rocky mountain area. The Gulf 
of Mexico area begins to gather warmth. 


Marion Milling Wins Ohio 
Vin! >” | Award From Mill Mutuals 


> | 
= RAIN or Winner of the fourth annual Mill Mutual 
JAN gt FEB. \" | fire safety award for Ohio is Marion Mill- 


ing Co. of Marion, Mill Mutuals has an- 


Jan. 16-23. Cold weather moves rapidly Rocky mountains. Some of it even reaches oa The pig _— omy, 
to the Atlantic seaboard, while much warm- Texas. There will be rain and snow storms M 
er weather from the Gulf of Mexico comes associated with the advance of this cold Maine EE: RN OE 
up behind it. There will be rains and snows air. On the other hand, the Atlantic slope sitie ; 7” 
in the Ohio valley. Colder weather from will be warm with much fair weather. Runners-up in the 1952 competition re- 


western Canada pours down over the north- 


Feb. 1-7. Cold and somewhat rainy and ceived special certificates. They were: Eshel- 


ern plains states, with snows in front of snowy weather covers most of the Ohio man Feed, Inc., Washington Court House: 
this advancing mass of cold air. valley, the middle Mississippi valley, and J. F. Babcock Milling Co., Ravenna; Rich- 
Jan. 24-31. Cold air in large volume nearly all the northern Great Plains states. land Farm Bureau, Shiloh; and Bascom 


sweeps across the Great Plains area and the It 


will be warm with rain and some snow Elevator & Supply, Bascom. 


The best known book 
of its type 


in the world... 


Frank B. Morrison’s Frank B. Morrison 


FEEDS and FEEDING CONVENIENCE 


RELIABILITY 


Latest Edition 
Three factors which are important to formula feed manu- 
No feed man's reference shelf is complete with- facturers. All three can be obtained through the use of Silmo 
out a copy of Prof. Morrison's 2Ist edition of Vitamin A and D Dry Products. 
FEEDS AND FEEDING. This invaluable volume Silmo is a pioneer manufacturer of stabilized Dry Vitamin 
contains more than 1,200 pages and is widely A and D products and offers these products in all standard 
recognized as the prime authority in its field. potencies of Vitamins A and D. All Vitamin D Dry Products 
Make sure you get a copy of FEEDS AND and all Vitamin A Dry Products are available for the teed 
FEEDING by ordering now. Send check or money manufacturer who wishes to weed the Vitamin A and D con- 
order for $7.00. (which includes postage) to of, conditions may 


Che feed Bag 


1712 W. St. Paul Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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Let us tell you more about our dry Vitamin A and D Dry 
products. 


SILMO CHEMICAL CORP. 


Main Office & Laboratories, Vineland, N. J. 
CE Vitamin Processors Since 1921 
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Farm Advisory Committee Aids 


Non-Partisan Group Is Helping Plan. Program 


@ An agricultural advisory committee 
of 14 members, charged with planning 
a farm program for the new adminis- 
tration, was appointed by President- 
elect Eisenhower late in December. 
The group will be at work until in- 
auguration day, Jan. 20, and probably 
for some time thereafter. Members in- 
clude both Republicans and Demo- 
crats. 

Several members of the committee 
are active in industries allied to the 
feed industry. Carl Farrington, Minne- 
apolis, is a vice president and manager 
of the grain department of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. in that city. He 
is a Republican but has served in the 
CCC under President Hoover, Roose- 
velt, and Truman. He left government 
service to enter private industry in 
1947. 

From the seed industry comes Rob- 
ert C. Coker, Hartsville, S. C., presi- 
dent of Coker Pedigreed Seed Co. 
He, too, has seen government service 
before, as a member of USDA's plan- 
ning committee on agricultural re- 
search and marketing. Active in poli- 
tics, he was a Dixiecrat in 1948 and 
a member of South Carolinians for 
Eisenhower in the recent campaign. 

The announcement of committee ap- 
pointments added that members were 
chosen to represent a cross-section of 
the agricultural industry. It specified 
that members would serve as indivi- 
duals and not as representatives of 
their respective enterprises.. 

Chairman of the committee is W. I. 
Myers, dean of the agricultural college 
at Cornell University. Dean Myers 
has been active in government and 
business fields, as well as the academic. 
He has been an adviser to the govern- 
ment on many occasions and has served 
as a director of U. S. Industrial Chemi- 
cals Co., New York City, a supplier 
of ingredients to the feed industry as 
well as to many others. 

An expert in agricultural finance, 
Jesse W. Tapp, vice president of the 
Bank of America, San Francisco, and a 
registered Democrat, was also appoint- 
ed to the committee. Readers will re- 
member his article, “The Problems 
Which America Faces,” which ap- 


peared in the May, 1952, issue of THE 
FEED BAG. 

In it, Mr. Tapp laid down some 
rules for sound government policies 
toward agriculture and it is expected 
that they will appear in modified form 
in the new farm program. His conclu- 
sions, in general, were that a shift to 
more independent farming was now 
possible since farmers have proven 
during both World War II and the 
Korean war that they can vary pro- 
duction to meet national and inter- 
national needs. Their financial position 
at the time, he noted, was sound. His 
ideas on de-emphasis of government 
interference in agriculture roughly par- 
allel the policies of the new adminis- 
tration, as forecast by experts. 

Other members of the committee 
are: Homer R. Davidson, Chicago, 
vice president of the American Meat 
Institute; John H. Davis, Boston, gen- 
eral manager of National Wool Mar- 
keting Corp.; Romeo Short, Brinkley, 


Ark., vice president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation; David W. 
Brooks, Atlanta, general manager of 
the Cotton Producers association; Milo 
Swanton, Madison, Wis., executive 
secretary of the Wisconsin Council of 
Agriculture Cooperatives; G. Burton 
Wood, Corvallis, Ore., head of the 
agricultural economics department at 
Oregon State College; Albert Mitchell, 
Albert, N. Mex., president and gen- 
eral manager of T. E. Mitchell & Sons 
cattle ranch; Chris Milius, Omaha, 
president of the Nebraska Farmers Un- 
ion; Dean Harry J. Reed of the college 
of agriculture at Purdue University; 
and Harry B. Caldwell, Greensboro, 
N. C., master of the North Carolina 
State Grange. 

The committee already is working 
with Ezra T. Benson, agriculture sec- 
retary designate. Nine members of the 
committee are Republicans and five are 
Democrats. Of the Democrats, all but 
one are from the South. 


Kasco President Keller Is 
New Toledo Exchange Head 


Heading the Toledo Board of Trade in 
1953 is O. E. M. Keller, president of Kasco 
Mills, Inc. He was elected president of the 
exchange on Jan. 5 after previous service as 
director, second vice president, and first 
vice president. Mr. Keller has been president 
of Toledo’s Small Business association for 
a decade. ‘ 

New first vice president of the Board is 
George J. Forrester of Forrester Grain Co. 
F. H. Alexander of General Mills, Inc., was 
chosen second vice president and P. M. 
Barnes of Lansing Grain Co., treasurer. A. 
E. Schultz continues as secretary. 

Elected as directors were: P. A. Kier, 
National Biscuit Co.; Paul Atkinson, Nor- 
ris Grain Co.; H. R. Devore, H. W. De- 
vore & Co.; J. W. Luscombe, Southworth 
Grain Co.; D. L. Norby, Cargill, Inc.; $. L. 
Rice Sr., Rice Grain Co.; and L. J. Schus- 
ter, L. J. Schuster Co. 


Walliker Named Assistant 
To Clinton Sales Manager 


R. G. Walliker has been named assistant 
manager of feed and oil sales for Clinton 
Foods, Inc., Clinton, Iowa, the firm’s corn 
processing division has announced. He will 
serve as aide to J. H. Wilson, sales manager. 


Mr. Walliker’s appointment completes re- 
organization of the feed and oil sales de- 
partment at Clinton. R. A. Swanson, former 
sales manager, died last April. 


Argentine Wheat Export Is 
Expanded by Crop Surplus 


An exportable surplus of 110 million’ 
bushels of Argentina wheat is expected tc 
be available this winter, the American em- 
bassy in Buenos Aires has reported to 
USDA. At least half of the surplus has 
already been committed by the Argentina 
Trade Promotion Institute, it added. 

A marketing problem exists in disposing 
of the other half. Government leaders are 
undecided as to the advisability of exchang- 
ing the wheat for badly needed imports or 
applying it to the payment of existing debts 
abroad. The last previous surplus which 
was disposed of last spring was small due to 
arcreage reduction and drought. 


Already, an agreement has been reached 
to ship 225,000 tons this season to India 
in exchange of 40,000 tons of burlap and 
further exchanges of these commodities may 
be made. From 500,000 to 1,200,000 tons 
may be shipped to Brazil in payment of 
existing debts. Italy is scheduled to receive 
300,000 tons and would like 500,000 more 
Various other European countries and South 
American nations are reported as eager to 
obtain the balance of the surplus. 
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Amburgo Plans Charlotte 
Nutrition Meeting Soon 


The first in its 1953 series of regional 
nutrition schools will be held Feb. 12-13 at 
Charlotte, N. C., the Amburgo Co. of 
Philadelphia has announced. Meeting site 
will be Hotel Charlotte. Assisting in the 
event will be Amburgo’s newly-appointed 
Carolina distributor, Harris-Crane, Inc., of 
Charlotte. 


Speakers will include Dr. E. P. Singsen 
of the University of Connecticut and Dr. 
George H. Wise of the North Carolina 
school of agriculture. Moderating “opera- 
tion question box” will be Dr. Roy S. 
Dearstyne, head of the University of North 
Carolina’s department of poultry science. 


Panel members at the question session will 
include Dr. L. M. Greene, North Carolina 
State College; C. L. Fore, Siler City, N. C.; 
A. W. Koon, Spartanburg, S. C.; and Tom 
Viault, Asheville, N. C. 


Gage Chosen President of 
Grace Chemical Company 


William P. Gage has been elected presi- 
dent and a director of Grace Chemical Co., 
New York City, the firm, a subsidiary of 
W. R. Grace & Co., has announced. He will 
assume his new duties Feb. 1. Since 1941, 
Mr. Gage has been vice president in charge 
of manufacturing for Shell Chemical Corp. 
of New York City. 


Grace Chemical, organized last year, cur- 
rently is building a 20 million dollar nitro- 
gen plant near Memphis. It is scheduled for 
completion in 1954. Meanwhile, the firm is 
contemplating further construction. 


Salsbury’s Holds Annual 
Sales Force Conference 


More than 100 persons attended the an- 
nual sales meeting of Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories, Inc., which was held in early De- 
cember at the firm’s home office in Charles 
City, Iowa. Dr. J.. E. Salsbury, the com- 
pany’s president, and Dr. John G. Salsbury, 
vice president, both addressed sessions. Sales 
Director H. G. Bos stressed “be on the 
alert” as the theme of his sales talk. 


Service awards went to two 25-year vet- 
erans, L. L. Sauer and Martin Potratz; to 
20-year employes William Bailey, S. Thorn- 
ton, and F. H. Peterson; and to decade vet- 
erans W. R. Abram, E. F. Barnard, E. A. 
Dietze, Dale Elliott, and Cecil Hutson. A. 
G. Studier, who retired recently as branch 
manager at Columbus, Ohio, was honored 
for 20 years’ service to Salsbury’s. 

New field representatives present at the 
sales meet were Joseph Carney, Edwin Col- 
lier Jr., George Nelson, and Paul Tallent. 

JOINS INSTITUTE 

Secretary Gerald A. Smith of F. H. Pea- 
vey & Co., Minneapolis, has been elected 
to membership in the Controllers Institute, 
the group has announced. Mr. Smith is 
assistant controller for Peavey. 
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SURE PROFITS 


1. Our policy and determination 
is to continue to make Pilot 


Brand the purest and most econom- 
ical crushed oyster shell that 


experience, superior raw material, 


loyal employees and management 


PI LOT can jointly achieve. 

OYSTER SHELL 

2. Our powerful National Adver- 
tising support for more than 

a quarter of a century constantly 
stimulates sales and profitable 


FOR POULTRY 


This trade mark 
is your double assurance of 
excellence and profits 


repeat business for dealers 
everywhere. 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORP. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 


MOLASSES 


RICH IN CARBOHYDRATES 
TANK CARS e TANK TRUCKS e BARGES 
ATLANTIC, PACIFIC, GULF & INLAND TERMINALS 


NATIONAL MoLasses CoMPANY. 


hone: OGONTZ 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, P 
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ACROSS 


1—Building pictured 
8—Substance similar to vitamin A 
15—Burrowing animal 
16—Man’s name 
17—A _ sphere 
18--Above 

19—Angry 

21—Rubber 
24—Smudge 
25—Doctrines 
27—Goddess of discord 
28—Restricts 
29—Sag 

31—Indefinite article 
32—Huge 
33—Southeastern state (abbr.) 
35—Any 

36—Music tempo 
39—Sun god 
40—Anno Domini 
42—Metal 
44—Possible 
46--Narrow road 
48—Measure of weight 
49—Kind of lettuce 
50-—Brother 
52-—Nothing 
53—Before noon 
54—Dutch Indies island 
55—A sect 
57—Master of arts 
58—Parent 

59--Dry 

60—Perchlike fish 
61—-Exclamation 
62—Follower 
64—Female deer 
65—American Indian 
66—Greek letter 
67—Egyptian river 


17 


lof 


4O2 


69—Giggles 
74—Gypsy thief 


75—-Eastern seaboard state 


76—Hebrew letter 
78—Tests 

79—-Spanish article 
80—Concerning 
81—Fathers 
83—Grand fleet (abbr.) 
84—Weird 
87—Suitable time 
89—Threadlike growth 
91—Periods of time 
94—Stops 

95—Hot 

97—Bend forward 
98—Spoken 

99—Part of foot 
100—In addition 
102—Single 

103—Try 


104—Broiler producing state 


DOWN 


1—Issue 
2—Learning 
3—African antelope 


4—One who served in war 


5—At 

6—Raw metal 
7—Uncommon 
8—Small European deer 
9—Make mistake 
10—Disease of lungs 
11—Negligible 

12—An occurrence 
13-—-Trim 

14—Sins 

20—English school 
22—-Natives of Arabia 
23—-Biblical mountain 
24—Asterisk 


26—Therefore 

28—Yes (Spanish) 
30—Heads of organizations 
32—Area for golf 
33—Substances for proper nourishment 
34—Fragrant 
37—University of Arizona 
38—Trial balance 
40—Animating agent 
41—State noted for broilers 
43—Preposition 

44—Sheets of paper folded once 
45—Bursts forth 
47—Indefinite article 
49—Piece of pasteboard 
51—Winglike 
54—Bachelor of arts 
56—Territory of Hawaii 
63—Spanish article 
66—Exclamation 

68—A letter 

70—Ireland 

71—Cheroot 

72—Grain sorghum type 
73—Elevated railway 
74—Site of Pillsbury soy operation 
77—Greek god of love 
79—Cupid 

81—Food served on lettuce 
82—In (prefix) 
85—Printing measure 
86—Short jackets 
87—Foot covering 

88—To get by labor 
89—One who hoes 
90—Girl’s name 
92—Hawaiian herb 
93—Keeps secret watch 
95—Also 

96—Black beetle 
99—Television 
101—Correct (colloq.) 


—By Bernice Paschen 


Set Aug. 17-18 as Dates of 
Wisconsin Nutrition Meet 


The fourth annual Wisconsin nutrition 
school for feed men will be held Aug. 17-18 
at Madison, according to an announcement 
by the co-sponsors, the Central Retail Feed 
association and the University of Wisconsin. 

First held in 1950, the Badger state nu- 
trition meetings have won wide: acclaim. 
Attendance has increased substantially in 
1951 and 1952 over the first meeting. 


Poultry & Hatchery Group 
Plans New Headquarters 


Property at the corner of 63rd and Cher- 
ry av. in Kansas City will be the site of the 
new home of the American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation, President W. S. Grote- 
wold of Lake Mills, Iowa, has announced. 
The property is now vacant but construc- 
tion will start soon on a one-story brick 
office building. 

The building will be of fireproof brick 
and stone construction, will be air-condi- 
tioned and have floor space amounting to 
3,500 square feet. A parking lot will be 
available for the use of staff and visitors. 
The federation hopes to have the new build- 
ing completed by the time the 1953 annual 
meeting opens at Milwaukee next July. 
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Kansas ConferenceProgram 
Lists Many Top Speakers 


Among speakers appearing at the eighth 
annual Kansas feed conference, which is 
being held Jan. 13-14 at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, are several who are re- 
cent winners of national awards in animal 
nutrition. The meeting is under the spon- 
sorship of the college, the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers’ association, the Kansas Grain, 
Feed & Seed Dealers association, and the 
Kansas state board of agriculture. 

An address is being delivered on the first 
day by Dr. Arthur D. Weber, dean of the 
school of agriculture, who last year was 
cited by the American Society of Animal 
Production for his contributions to animal 
husbandry. Also speaking is a recent winner 
of the AFMA award for poultry work, Dr. 
J. R. Couch of Texas A & M College. Dr. 
R. M. Bethke, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
a winner of the Borden award in 1948, is 
scheduled to speak on the problem of main- 
taining uniform quality in feeds. 

Other prominent research and industry 
authorities speaking are: Guy L. Cooper Jr., 
president of O. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, 
Neb.; Dr. Wise Burroughs, Iowa State Col- 
lege; and Dr. G. P. Whitlock, Merck & 
Co., Rahway, N. J. Members of the KSC 
staff who will speak are: C. P. Wilson, Prof. 
Loren E. Burns, Dr. Paul E. Sanford, Dr. 
D. B. Parrish, and Dr. Draytford Richard- 
son. 

Special events being held are a panel on 
the recent Kansas drought as it applies to 
the feed situation, a radio program panel 
headed by Dr. O. B. Ross of Gooch Feed 
Mill Co., Salinas, demonstrations, exhibits, 


and motion pictures of interest to the in- 
dustry. 


Check Sample Work Again 
Offered by Control Men 


The program of check samples work 
sponsored by the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials and the American 
Feed Manufacturers association will conti- 
nue in 1953, L. E. Bopst, secretary of 
AAFCO, has announced. The report of the 
collaborative check sample committee, pro- 
gram of check samples work, and copies of 
application forms have already been mailed 
to firms and agencies which cooperated in 
the past. 

Purpose of the program is to secure great- 
er accuracy between laboratories by ex- 
changing samples of feedstuffs for analysis. 
The work has been in progress for about 
a dozen years. During the current year, two 
programs will be in effect. Program A will 
offer seven samples and program B, six. 
They will be prepared by Law & Co., At- 
lanta, and forwarded to participants at in- 
tervals during the year. 

Each program will cost participants a fee 
of $10, almost all of which will go for bare 
expenses. For copies of the program and 
application forms, interested firms should 
write Mr. Bopst at College Park, Md. 
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Sell lechles’ NOW for 


higher hatchability... better liveability 


USH PEEBLES’ now for 
extra profits during 
hatching season. Breeder 
flocks on Peebles’ eat more 
and lay more. Their eggs 
have higher hatchability 
and the chicks from them 
show greater liveability. 
Feeding trials on Peebles’ 
whey product supplement- 
ed with whey fermentation 
solubles (Ribolac) show 
an increase of up to 7 more 
chicks per 100 eggs in early 
season hatches when high 
hatchability is hard to get. 


Peebles’ Free Choice is 
a concentration of the nu- 
trients naturally present in 
whey and whey products 
fortified with guaranteed 
levels of high hatchability 
factors — particularly ri- 
boflavin (11.5 mg. per lb.) 
and vitamin D3 (3,000 Int. 
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the container. 
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The holiday season was wonderful, thanks to our friends and family who 
made it a success. Christmas means so much when you still have a “believer” 
in the household. At our house, there still is a Santa Claus and that means 
a lot. 

One of the highlights of the pre-Christmas period was a luncheon given by 
Charles Decker Jr., manager for Chase Bag Co. at Milwaukee. It was to 
honor Congressman Lawrence H. Smith of the first district of Wisconsin. 
Congressman Smith is familiar to our readers for his Washington column, “In 
the Mill.” 

Other guests at the luncheon were Charles Sheldon, vice president and 
treasurer of Chase, and Charles Decker Sr., who retired some years ago as 
vice president in charge of sales for Chase. He is still a large stockholder in 
the company. 

Mr. Decker Sr., who is now 77 years old, is truly amazing. He has the 
mind and bearing of a man of 50 and when Chase retired him he wasn’t 
satisfied to sever his business ties. Instead he started Decker Mfg. Co. in 
Keokuk, Iowa, and is doing a good job of making and selling turkey bits, 
curry combs, hog rings, and animal markers. 

Guest of honor at a dinner Dec. 5 was Charles Wenz, Hales & Hunter Co. 
It was a belated celebration for his 72nd birthday, which was Nov. 27. Else- 
where in this issue you will notice that Guy E. Hillier, manager of the feed 
department for Penick & Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is stepping down 
after 48 years of service. While working as a part-time consultant for the 
firm, Mr. Hillier really will be able to enjoy his fine farm outside of Cedar 
Rapids. 

By the time you read this, it will have been announced that Dr. H. R. Bird 
of the USDA experiment station at Beltsville, Md., has accepted a position 
in the poultry department at the University of Wisconsin. On July 1, Dr. Bird 
is expected to replace Prof. G. E. Annin, who was appointed acting head 
of the department to succeed Prof. James G. Halpin, who is retiring. Dr. 
Bird is a native of Wisconsin and a graduate of the university. 

Walter Berger, former president of the American Feed Manufacturers 
association, now executive vice president of Shea Chemical Co., Baltimore, 
is moving his family to the East about Feb. 1. He is locating in Towson, Md., 
and has a tricky address—RFD 8, Northwind and Westwind roads. 

Glen Harmston, Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., underwent 
minor arm surgery during December. 


Jeannette Orsinger, who has been a mainstay in the office of Waterloo 
Mills Co., Waterloo, Iowa, left the firm Dec. 20. She is the daughter of 


President Carl G. Orsinger and plans to take a position in Minneapolis for a 
change of scenery. 


Francis Steed, former partner in the old Ward-Steed Co., is back in Chicago 
running the commodity department of Hornblower & Weeks. 
Marguerite Ann Norris, 25-year-old daughter of the late James Norris, 


president of Norris Grain Co., Chicago, has succeeded her father as head of 
of the Detroit Red Wings hockey club. 


Charles Davidson and his Stone Mountain Grit Co. at Lithonia, Ga., made 
deserving children happy again at Christmas. Last year the company decided 
to forego sending Christmas presents to friends and to use the money to donate 
to children’s homes suggested by those who would normally receive presents. 
The thanks in the hearts of these children was so great that Stonemo did the 
same this year—it sent checks for $50 to 50 different children’s homes. 

The Israeli article in this issue was brought back to this country by Virgil 
Pinkley, publisher of the Los Angeles Mirror, who served as a courier for 
Eliav Simon, who prepared the story for us. Mr. Pinkley then left for Korea, 
to escort 35,000 pints of blood obtained in a three-state west coast drive which 


he headed. 
Samuel M. Golden, president of Amburgo Co., Philadelphia, is getting to 
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be a public speaker of note. His most re- 
cent effort was at the nutrition conference 
of the University of North Carolina, Ra- 
leigh. His subject was “You Made Me What 
I Am Today.” 

The first egg month in history will be 
celebrated in January. The Poultry & Egg 
National Board conceived the promotion 
and pretty Debra Paget, 19, shown here, has 


been selected as national queen. Miss Paget 
is a star of the 20th Century-Fox film, “Stars 
and Stripes Forever.” In the photo she holds 
a key symbolizing eggs as the key to 
hundreds of delicious meals. 

Garth Salisbury of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
St. Louis, advises that dolls and stuffed 
animals made from cotton dressprint bag 
material were much in evidence at the girl 
scout gift festival held in that city before 


Christmas. More than 12,000 gifts were 
made and presented to less fortunate chil- 
dren. 

The feed industry needs to let more 
people know how it operates. Kasco Mills, 
Inc., Toledo, did just that recently when it 
took school teachers from the Toledo area 
on a tour of its plant. The teachers learned 
just how a large feed plant runs and ob- 
tained a better understanding of the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system. 


If you want plans for making a real out- 
door chicken barbecue pit, you can get 
them from the Pennsylvania State Poultry 
Federation, Harrisburg. The Federation, in 
conjunction with the state poultry meat pro- 
motion committee, prepared a four page 
folder with details of the construction of 
the pit and also methods of preparing a 
barbecue for from 10 to 500 people. 


Terramycin, the antibiotic produced by 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, has 
found a new use. M. J. Madsen, fisheries bi- 
ologist of the Utah fish and game commis- 
sion, tested terramycin on hatchery-bred 
rainbow trout and found that it increased 
growth on the same basis as it does in 
poultry and hogs. Only 10 grams of terra- 
mycin per ton of feed, combined with fresh 
liver and horsemeat produced startling re- 
sults compared to the regular diet being used. 
Mr. Madsen reports that higher levels (46 
grams per ton) stopped epizootics of trout 
ulcer disease. Now, how do trout get ulcers? 
From worrying about whether or not they 
will be caught? 

Our editor, Bruce W. Smith, recently in- 
troduced 30 city-bred students to the feed 
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industry in a lecture at the Marquette Uni- 
versity college of business administration. 
He had them prepare a series of hypothetical 
ads for use in. THE FEED BAG. 


The Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del., will 
launch a program next fall to assist and 
advance the teaching of chemistry in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. Thirty-two 
institutions will receive new fellowships or 
grants. A total of $600,000 is being set 
aside for this purpose. 


Honeggers’ Breeder Hatchery,, Forrest, 
Ill., won the American Poutry Journal’s sup- 
reme achievement trophy for the 1951-52 
egg laying contest conducted by agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations. The tro- 


(Concluded on page 94) 
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feeding adult birds is not definitely settled 
but it does seem that they are of use in 
nourishing laying and breeding hens. He 
based this statement on experiments com- 
pleted recently at the University of Wis- 


consin and Washington State College. 

In summarizing his topic, Dr. Cravens 
stated that these advantages could be ex- 
pected from sound nutrition: efficiency, 
economy, and profit. Feeders cannot expect 
good nutrition, he added, to control disease, 
compensate for poor breeding, or reverse 
the effects of bad management. 


Term Teamwork Essential 
To Ohio Broiler Producers 


Members of the broiler industry in Ohio 
should work in cooperation if they wish to 
expand operations, D. D. Moyer, extension 
specialist of Ohio State University, has 
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warned. Although the industry within the 
state produces only one broiler for each five 
or six consumers with a consequent high 
level of prices, out of state producers can 
flood Ohio markets easily if prices in their 
areas drop, he said. 

He recommended that labor can be used 
most efficiently if the individual operation 
amounts to at least 5,000 broilers. High 
quality chicks, suited to market require- 
, Should be used. Careful attention 
must also be paid to sanitation and disease 
control. Such operations will be most suc- 
cessful if hatcherymen, producers, and proc- 
essors cooperate fully, Mr. Moyer stated. 


Soybean, Corn Processing 
Outlook Is Better, Claim 


The outlook in 1953 for the corn re- 
fining and soybean processing industries, is 
better than the outlook last year, A. E. 
Staley Jr., president of A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co., Decatur, Ill., has claimed in an end of 
the year statement. Supply situations for 
both crops were good, he said. 

“The market for corn products,” Mr. 
Staley asserted, “was very good in the con- 


JOHNNY AS2ZEN 
Says:*” 


(“You can’t tell a book by 

its cover and it’s the same 
with calcium feed sup- 
plements. The bags 
may be the same size, 
but the amount of 
available calcium inside 
determines its value to your 
customer. 


“Your customers ask for 
ALDEN Calcium Carbon- 
ate because it contains 39% 
available calcium, a high 
percentage to help them 
prepare better feeds and 
mineral mixes at a profit.” 


Always specify ALDEN 
when you order calcium 
feed supplements. 


Manufactured by 


IOWA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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cluding months of 1952. This strong de- 
mand should continue in the new year if 
there is no appreciable decline in general 
business activity. The soybean processing 
industry, plagued by price ceilings and un- 
realistic soybean prices throughout much of 
1952, seems to have a somewhat better out- 
look in 1953 due primarily to an improving 
demand for soybean oil.” 

Although demand for soybean oil is up, 
Mr. Staley remarked, demand for meal is 
down due to liquidation of livestock in 
many areas after last summer's drought, 
abundant corn supplies, and a tight ratio 
between cost of formula feeds and prices 
received for livestock. 


He said A. E. Staley is in excellent con- 
dition as 1953 opens, with increased earn- 
ings over last year, and completion of a 
new construction and modernization pro- 
gram. 


Priebe on Merchandising 
Staff of Poultry Group 


Edward W. Priebe Jr. has been appointed 
to the new post of merchandising director 
for the Institute of American Poultry In- 
dustries, President Cliff D. Carpenter has 
announced. His appointment was effective 
Jan. 1. Creation of the new post is part of 
IAPI’s current expansion program. 


The new merchandising director has had 
25 years of operation experience in the 
poultry and egg industry. During that time, 
he was associated with Priebe & Sons, Inc., 
well known poultry and egg processing 
firm. He resigned as manager of that firm’s 
procurement and processing operations sev- 
eral months ago. He has served as chair- 
man of IAPI’s board of directors and as 
chairman of the poultry commodity re- 
search committee of USDA. 


Crandell Manages Saxolin 
Sales for Chase Bag Co. 


Charles T. Crandell has been named 
sales manager of its Saxolin open mesh de- 
partment, Chase Bag Co. of Chicago has 
announced. Vice President R. N. Conners 
revealed that Mr. Crandell will continue to 
make his headquarters at Chase’s general 


(Solution to puzzle on page 88) 


sales office in Chicago. 

For the past four years, the new sales 
manager served as assistant to Ben Deutsch, 
Saxolin sales manager. Mr. Deutsch retired 
Dec. 31. Mr. Crandell was a World War 
II army officer. 


Heifers Need Supplements, 
North Carolina State Says 


Cattle raisers have been warned by ex- 
perts of North Carolina State College that 
well-managed pastures do not supply suffi- 


that recent experiments bear out the state- 
ment. 

It is true, they admitted, that raising of 
dairy heifers after they are six months of age 
is easy, but the very ease of the task leads 
some stockmen to neglect proper care and 
feeding. Too often, heifers are fed low 
quality roughage.in winter and are turned 
out on pasture during the summer. These 
animals, they said, make slow growth, and 
in the recent tests gained at a rate only 53 
per cent of normal. 

Normal growth was attained when two 
pounds of grain were fed to the animals. 
Grain requirements may have to increase 


cient nutrients for normal growth of heifers 
between the ages of six and 12 months. 
W. R. Murley and W. K. Waugh of the 
college’s dairy husbandry section have stated 


if the pastures are poor or the animals are 
large. Tests were carried out at the Moun- 
tain experiment station, Waynesville, and 
at the college. 
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phy is awarded annually to the poultryman 
whose layers score the highest combined 
totals in any five pens in the state contests. 
Honeggers’ also runs feed mills at Fairbury 
and Forrest, Ill.; Mansfield, Ohio; and 
Athens, Ga. 

Last month we told you about the buck 
that Jack Schroeder, general manager of 
the Flambeau Milling Co., Phillips, Wis., 


shot. This deer was unusual because it had 
palmated horns (grown together). We 
promised to show you it, so we are pub- 
lishing this Milwaukee Journal photo here. 

The Borden Co. makes many products, 
but did you know that one of them is Es- 


bilac—which is used in feeding tiger cubs 
and baby apes? It is simulated dog’s milk, 
made from a conventional milk base to 
which have been added 37 vitamins and 
minerals. Recently a shipment of Esbilac 
was flown from New York to a private z00 
in Holland to save two starving tiger cubs. 
Esbilac has been used on dogs for a long 
time. 

W. R. (Billy) Archer, chairman of the 
board of Uncle Johnny Mills, Houston, has 
been elected a vice president of the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers. 

Of all the home remedies, a good wife 
is tne best... . 


Sloan Is New Director of 
Minnesota Ag Experiments 


Appointment of H. J. (Tod) Sloan as 
cirector of the Minnesota agricultural ex- 
periment station, St. Paul, has been an- 
nounced by the University of Minnesota. 
Dr. Sloan, who is currently president of 
the Pouitry Science association, took over 
his duties on Jan. 1. He was formerly chief 
of the poultry husbandry division at Min- 
nesota. 

Born in Nauvoo, Ill., 49 years ago, Dr. 
Sloan received his first two degrees from 
the University of Illinois. He later received 
a Ph. D. degree from Cornell University. 
He has taken postdoctorate courses in bio- 
chemistry and physiology at the University 
of Chicago. 

Dr. Sloan taught at the University of 


Illinois from 1927 to 1936, then transferred 
to Minnesota where he was head of the 
poultry section of the division of animal 
and poultry husbandry. When a separate 
poultry division was created, he was named 
to head it. Under his direction, much out- 
standing poultry research has been con- 
ducted at the university. Projects have in- 
cluded research on use of distillery byprod- 
ucts in rations, free-choice feeding, and hy- 
brid breeding. 

He has been active in poultry work off 
the campus too. He has been a longtime 
member of the Poultry Science association 
and served as its first vice president before 
his election to its top position. He has 
served as chairman of the Minnesota Poultry 
Industry Council since its founding in 1939 
and is president of the state’s poultry im- 
provement board. Dr. Sloan is also a mem- 
ber of the poultry advisory committee of 
the production and marketing administra- 
tion. 

The new station director is a member of 
numerous scientific societies, including the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and the World Poultry Science 
association. 


OATS FOR OHIO 
A new variety of oats, Missouri 0205, has 
been recommended for 1953 use in Ohio by 
plant scientists of the Ohio agricultural 
experiment station. They claimed that the 
new variety, developed in Missouri, is well 
adapted to Ohio use. It will replace the 
Columbia type on the station’s official 1953 

list of recommended varieties. 
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Reprints Are Useful 


Manufacturers, distributors, and re- 
tailers often find that reprints of edi- 
torial material from The Feed Bag—arti- 
cles, talks, dealer success stories, and 
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ey makers, they will take their proper place; 
until then, we will remain with the more or 
less pure strains. 


The problem of keeping layers more than 
one year is still debated and still unsolved. 
We believe the practice of moving older 
layers from the permanent laying house to 
summer shelters or barracks in early sum- 
mer is a good practice, increasing both egg 
production and profits. The hens are moved 
anytime after June 1 to Aug. 15 to these 
temporary quarters. The move seldom af- 
fect egg production adversely, usually it 
improves production. These hens receive 
the usual management, except that lights 
may be used and a little wet feed given once 
each day. The moistening of the feed not 
only increases feed consumption but in- 
creases water intake, a very important item 
during hot weather. The hens are kept in 
these shelters until they stop laying or the 
weather becomes too bad. A close culling 
program is practiced until all birds are sold 
and none carried through the molt. This 
practice has two distinct advantages: it per- 
mits the old hens to be kept as long as they 
will lay and pay. 

No long-range poultry program can re- 
main successful for any length of time with- 
out a well-planned and coordinated and ex- 
ecuted disease control program. A program 
of vaccination and immunization should be 
worked out with local and state poultry dis- 
ease authorities, then the program rigidly 


followed and amended as circumstances de- 
mand. 

We are associated with a great industry 
and a big business, as such it must com- 
mand more careful planning and manage- 
ment on the part of all concerned. The 
links of GOOD BREEDING, GOOD 
FEEDING, GOOD HOUSING, and 
GOOD MANAGEMENT in the chain of 
successful poultry production must all be 
kept equally strong. 


UTILITY TRUCK 

Marketing of a new two-wheel utility 
truck for home, garden, shop, and store use, 
has been announced by the Alsto Co., Cleve- 
land. According to the firm, it is low in cost 
and made to order for bulk weight moving 
tasks around the home or small store. It 
retails at $4.95. For further information, 


circle No. 6 on the Reader Service card. 


@ JOHN WALLACE, Escondido, Calif., 
has opened Wallace Feed & Farm Supply. 
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Pacific Molasses Company is a complete 

organization with its own 11 strategic- 

ally located distributing stations, like 

the station pictured here—its own tank 
cars and tank trucks—its own experi- 
enced, technically-trained field men. You 
can rely on your order receiving prompt 
and careful attention. 
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for prices and other 
information. 


215 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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pect to find if the pellets are present in 
that amount, at least 60 pellets to the bush- 
el, which indicates a heavy filth load. 

I have not covered the matter of insect 
contaminated grain. We have determined 
during the survey of some 1,500 samples 
that a representative sample of wheat could 
be examined for insect emergence holes. We 
now come to the term three-holer, which 
has been discussed considerably. Of course, 
this term means the test used to determine 
whether or not the wheat is contaminated 
with hidden insects. The test consists of the 
selection of 100 grams of grain recovered in 
five probings of the sample as in a railroad 
car. One hundred grams of wheat contain 
something over 4,000 kernels and is rough- 
ly equivalent to a quarter of a pint. We ex- 
pect to take action if three or more kernels 
show an exit hole, or emergence hole. Our 
results from the samples collected in the 
survey indicate that we can expect to find 
at least 15 internal insects when three exit 
holes are found per sample. 

We hope that this method or some other 
procedure can be adopted by farmers and 
country elevators so that each will know the 
sanitary quality of the grain and whether 
or not it is suitable for human use. The 
development and the technique of the test, 
we believe, would take time to reach the 
country elevators, and wheat growers, and 
at the request of leaders in the grain trade, 
we have postponed taking action under this 
phase of the program until July, 1953. 


Such a postponement allows the grain in- 
dustry time to study the three-hole test fur- 
ther and at the same time to provide, if 
possible, a simpler and quicker method of 
judging grain for insect count. 

As has been stated before, the food and 
drug administration has a limited force, and 
only a portion of our time can be devoted 
to the enforcement work on the wheat pro- 
gram. It must then be apparent to you that 
the burden for bringing about the improve- 
ment lies in cooperation and active partici- 
pation by members and producers in the 
grain industry as well as in the governmental 
agency. 

Undoubtedly, many of you people have 
been expecting some statements about corn. 
The food and drug administration has had 
under consideration for some time a corn 
program patterned perhaps after the wheat 
program. To date, such a program has not 
been issued. There are many problems in 
the preparation of such an order since much 
corn is for animal feeding use. Although this 
program has not come out, don’t be sur- 
prised if the corn meal plants are paying 
more attention to possible contamination in 
the corn they purchase. We suggest, then, 
that rodent defiled corn be kept on the farm 
for feeding purposes. 

Someone has said that it is a wise man 
who knows his own business, and it is a 
wiser man who thoroughly attends to it. 

From what has been said, it must be ob- 
vious that if we are to have clean cereal 
foods, we must keep the filth out rather than 
try to clean after it has become contamin- 
ated. 


Mesquite Growth Hazard Is 
Increasing in Southwest 


Mesquite growth in the southwestern 
United States is becoming a serious threat 
to livestock growers in that area, USDA has 
announced on the basis of a recent study 
of the problem in southern Arizona by two 
of its agents. Spread of mesquite in that 
area has blocked range recovery, reduced 
grazing capacity, and speeded soil erosion. 


At least three factors are responsible for 
the comeback of mesquite. Reduction of 
range fires has encouraged survival of the 
weed, overgrazing and drought have re- 
duced competitive grass, and mesquite seed 
has been widely spread by livestock, other 
animals, and birds. The plant is tough and 
will grow where moisture is as little as three 
inches and as high as 30. It grows best in 
areas of high temperature and this factor 
has prevented its spread northward. 

Control of mesquite, USDA experts said, 
will become an increasing concern for ranch- 
ers in the southwest in years to come. Small 
plants can be uprooted. The larger and 
tougher growths can be killed by an appli- 
cation of sodium arsenite or light petroleum 
oils about the roots. Cost of control opera- 
tions will be repaid over a nine year graz- 
ing period, they estimated. Past that date, 
the mesquite problem should not become 
serious again for another 16 years. 


@ NORMAN C. BRODIE, El Cajon, Calif., 
has purchased the Cornett Feed Store. 


Combination HI-MOLASSES PELLET MILL and 
MOLASSES FEED MIXER 


The Only SURE WAY to MORE PROFIT 


Through Features Exclusive with Wenger 


WENGER MIXER CO., Sabetha, Kan. 


Export Division: 301 Scarritt Arcade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
World's Finest Molasses Mixing and Bulk Delivery Equipment 


Use 
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Pratt’s Dried Fish 
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W. C. PRATT CO., INC. 
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Fish Soluble Concentrates 
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ROBERT H. BLACK 


Appointment of Robert H. Black as vice 
president of Seedburo Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, has been announced by President 
Irving B. Phillips. Mr. Black will continue 
in his present post as manager of the Min- 
neapolis office, Mr. Phillips said, but in addi- 
tion will be available for consultation to feed 
and seed dealers, grain elevator operators, 
millers, and processors. 

Mr. Black, who is widely recognized as an 
authority on grain handling and grading, 
has been identified with grain and allied in- 
dustries since youth. Beginning with several 
years of commercial experience in Iowa 
and Minnesota, he later switched to govern- 
ment work as federal grain supervisor in 
charge of the Minneapolis district. On leav- 
ing that post, he became assistant to the di- 


rector of the PMA grain branch of USDA. 

In 1951, he quit government service and 
joined Seedburo. Mr. Black is the author of 
many articles dealing with grain which have 
appeared in government, farm, and technical 
magazines, 


Use Forced Air for Drying 
Grain Sorghum: Experts 


Grain sorghum is best stored using forced 
air for drying, according to G. L. Nelson, 
associate agricultural engineer at Oklahoma 
A & M College. He based his statement on 
three-year tests which the college staff has 
been carrying on under his direction. 


Storing of damp grain sorghum, he re- 
minded farmers, is one of the main head- 
aches of producers and elevator men. Im- 
proper drying leads to molding, heating, and 
excessive insect activity. In the college's 
forced air experiments, a specially designed 
bin with an air space below a perforated 
floor was used. It permitted free passage of 
air. 

Heated air was used for rapid drying. 
Commercial units are available for this oper- 
ation but Mr. Nelson warned that the size 
of the blower be carefully matched with the 
amount of grain treated. Temperatures must 
stay under a certain limit. In other research 
work, natural drying was used and proved 
ineffective except when the moisture content 
of the stored grain was very low. Chemical 
preservatives were used also, with no en- 
couraging results. 


California Feeder Winner 
Of Big Pillsbury Contest 


Grand winner of the national baby chick 
conversion contest for feed dealers spon- 
sored by the feed and soy division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was Sam Feucht, Azusa 
Feed & Fuel Co., Azusa, Calif., the Minnea- 


FOR YOUR MONEY 


MIXED CARS AT CAR PRICES 
PULVERIZED OATS OR BARLEY 
CRIMPED OATS OR BARLEY 
ROLLED OATS OR BARLEY 
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0 FLAMBEAU MILLING CO. 
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polis firm has announced. He received a 
Willys station wagon. 

Mr. Feucht, who was a regional winner, 
outpointed two other regional champs to get 
the grand prize. The other winners were 
Schneider Elevator of Horton, Wis., central 
region, and Moreland Feed & Seed Co., 
Chattsworth, Ga., southern area. Both of 
them received International deep freezers 
as prizes. 

Second prize winners won gas ranges, 
third prize winners received radio-phono- 
graphs, and 63 dealers won runner-up honors 
and were awarded merchandise certificates 
worth $25. Dealers who entered the con- 
test had to display live chicks in their stores 
and keep certified accounts of feed con- 
sumptions, and growth. Winners were de- 
cided by growth per pound of feed. 


RYDE’S 


IS YOUR GUARANTEE 
OF FEEDING QUALITY 


RYDE’S 


32% Protein 
Dried Milk 
Alternate 


MELKCENTRATE 
@ Will Not Cake Or Harden 


@ Replaces Dried Milks 
Pound For Pound 


Units of Riboflavin exceed that of 
dried milk. Contains specially pro- 
cessed healthy animal blood meal. 
Over 50% of protein in product is 
of animal origin. 


RYDE'S 
Nutritive 
Minerals 
For 
POULTRY 
And 
LIVESTOCK 


NUTRITIVE MINERALS 


A tested and dependable mineral 
supplement for poultry, hogs and 
all farm animals. Ryde’s Nutritive 
Minerals promote faster growth, 
greater productivity and resistance 
to disease. 

Ryde’s Nutritive Minerals contain 
calcium from cooked and ground 
egg shells, egg albumen and other 
health-giving minerals. Can be self- 
fed or mixed in formulas. 


5425 W. Roosevelt Rd. Chicago, Ill. 
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| Mt. Airy Gran-I-Grit 

Clear Quill Livestock Mineral 

| Blatchford Products | 
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| Clear Quill Poultry Concentrates | 
Clear Quill Dog Foods 
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Pilot Oyster Shells 

| Golden West Condensed Buttermilk 
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| Fish Meal - Fish Solubles | 
Toxite Disinfectant Spray 
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| United Calcium Carbonate | 
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Peavey’s Feed-Rite Minerals 
Vitamin Oils- Dry Vitamins 
Southern Sunshine 

Peanut Hull Litter 


WATERLOO 
MILLSCO. 
DEPT. 12 
WATERLOO ,IOWA 


LABORATORY 
SERVICES 


Effectiveness of vitamin B-12 
and antibiotic feed supplements 
in finished feeds evaluated by 
practical chick feeding studies 


VITAMIN AND AMINO 
ACID ASSAYS 
A.O.A.C. vitamin Ds chick assays 


U.S.P. XIV or A.O.A.C. vitamin 
A assays 


ESER 


Vitamin E biological assays 


Proximate analyses and mineral 
determinations 


Other biological, chemical, and 
microbiological services 


Write for price schedule 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P. O. BOX .2059 MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 
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News of the 


Selected for Its Interest to Feed Men 


Seed Trade 


Jones Named Life Member 
Of Southern Seedsmen 


Roy C. Jones of Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, has been voted an honorary 
life membership in the Southern Seedsmen’s 
association, the group has announced. Mr. 
Jones is the first member of an allied indus- 
try to be honored by the seed trade group. 

A veteran of 32 years with Fulton, Mr. 
Jones has been active in seed bag sales for 
15 years. The Southern Seedsmen’s associa- 
tion includes members in 13 states. 


Experts Expect Shortage 
Of Some Pasture Types 


A seed shortage faces producers of hay 
and pasture crops this year, crop seed 
specialists of the University of Wisconsin 
have reported. Shortages of brome grass 
will be most serious, with shortages also in 
Timothy, sweet clover, alsike, and Sudan 
grass. 


American brome seed supplies this year 
are the smallest in the last four year period, 
the specialists reported, with just over half 


SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE 


for the DEALER TRADE 
L.C.L. and Carloads 


ALL FEED INGREDIENTS 
F.O.P & QUAKER FEEDS 
ARCADY FEEDS 
STONEMO GRIT 

PILOT BRAND Oyster Shells 
CALF MANNA 
NATIONAL CALF FOODS 
NOPCO A & D Feeding Oils 
PEAVEYS MINERALS 


BADGER 


FEEDS, INC. 
Madison, Wis. 


of 1951°s supplies on hand. Dry conditions 
were the main cause for the decline. Red 
clover seed production in 1952 was ap- 
proximately the same as for 1951. One ex- 
ception to the general trend was alfalfa seed, 
which was harvested in quantity this year 
throughout the nation. 


Endorse Pennscott Clover 
For Michigan Planting 


An extra two million dollars can be 
earned annually by farmers in the lower 
peninsula region of Michigan if they cul- 
tivate a new red clover, seed experts of 
Michigan State College have announced. 
The new variety is Pennscott and in recent 
tests it yielded half a ton more per acre 
than local clovers in three southern Michigan 
counties. 

With an average increase rate of one- 
sixth more than the older types of clover, 
Pennscott grown on 600,000 acres of pasture 
in the peninsula will increase yields by 140,- 
000 tons, Dr. Milo B. Tesar, farm crops 
researcher of MSC, has estimated. However, 
quantity supplies of the seed will not be 
available until 1954. 


Lespedeza Seed Production 
Declines Again During ‘52 


For the second year in a row, production 
of lespedeza seed in the United States will 
be 28 percent below the 1941-50 average, 
the crop reporting board of USDA's bureau 
of agricultural economics has announced. 
The exact harvest prediction is 125,860,000 
pounds of clean seed. 

Increased production in eight states was 
offset by production drops in seven others. 
Sharp declines are reported in Arkansas, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma. Large increases are 
predicted for Maryland, North Carolina, 
and Maryland. Breakdown by varieties is 
as follows: Korean, 85,493 pounds; Kobe, 
30,857; Sericea, 8,689; and Tennessee No. 
76 and common 812, 1,584. 


Six Barley Types Termed 
Suitable for Wyoming 


Six varieties of barley have been recom- 
mended for use by Wyoming farmers in 
a recent announcement by the Wyoming 
agricultural experiment station. On the 
basis of barley growing tests which have 
carried on continuously since 1919, Frontier, 
Velvon, Tebi, Compana, Beecher, and 
Spartan types are named the most suitable 
for Wyoming growing conditions. 

Frontier is a six-row type, selected and 
released by the station. It is rough-awned 
and has registered outstanding performance 
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in the irrigated regions of the West. It is 
field resistant to smut and ergot. Trebi 
matures earlier than Frontier but its stand- 
ability is not as great. 

Velvon is slightly superior to Trebi in 
yield, has good standability, but is suscep- 
tible to loose smut and ergot. Compana, a 
two-row barley is recommended for dryland 
production as is Spartan. Beecher is an 
early maturing dryland barley, recommend- 
ed for use in southeastern Wyoming. How- 
ever, it is susceptible to loose smut. 


Adequate Seed Supplies 
Forecast for Midwest 


Ample seed supplies, with a few impor- 
tant exceptions, are promised Illinois and 
other midwestern farmers during the com- 
ing crop year by W. O. Scott, agronomist 
of the University of Illinois. The most 
serious shortages will be in bromegrass, les- 
pedeza, and timothy. 

Otherwise, the major seed picture is good, 
Dr. Scott asserted. Alfalfa supplies will be 
more than sufficient with heavy supplies of 
the Kansas, Oklahoma, and Nebraska varie- 
ties and fair supplies of Buffalo and Ranger. 
Ladino seed will be in heavy supply; red 
clover stocks will be sufficient for current 
needs and sweet clover and alsike will be 
in fair supply. 

Because the popular grasses, brome and 
timothy, will be in short supply, prices for 
those types will be high. Farmers, accord- 
ing to Dr. Scott, will have to switch to 
other legume types or seed more lightly 
this year. Mild shortages are also foreseen 
for Sudan grass and redtop. 


Announce Support Prices 
For Winter Cover Seeds 


Price supports were announced in De- 
cember for winter cover crop seeds which 
will be harvested in 1953. USDA announced 
the following schedule of prices for specific 
types: hairy vetch, 12 cents per pound; 
roughpeas, six cents; crimson clover, 161/2 
cents; reseeding crimson clover, 19 cents; 
and common ryegrass, 61/2 cents. 

No prices were announced for blue lu- 
pine, common vetch, and Willamette vetch 
in. 1953 because excess supplies are in pros- 
péct. The price support will be implemented 
by producer, farm, and warehouse loans and 
purchase agreements. They will be avail- 
able from the time of harvest through Dec. 
31. State and county support prices for 
hairy vetch will be announced later. 


Research Battles Insects 
Which Infest Ladino Crop 


Increased use of ladino clover as a forage 
crop has led to heavier infestation by dis- 
eases and insect pests, research men of 
USDA have announced. As a result, the 
department has started large scale research 
on the legume to combat its enemies. Site 
of the work is State College, Pa., where 
workers at both the U. S. regional pasture 
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research laboratory and the Pennsylvania 
agricultural experiment station are engaged 
in study of the problem. 

Ladino, a large white clover, was imported 
from northern Italy at the turn of the cen- 
tury for planting in irrigated valleys in the 
West. It increased rapidly and spread into 
the northern Mississippi valley, the north- 
eastern, and southern states. At the present 
time, it is losing ground and popularity due 
to stand failures after the first year of pro- 
duction. Already, the research groups have 
discovered that the hardiest plants are those 
with numerous small runners. 


Tests Show New Alfalfas 
Suited to Western Use 


New alfalfa varieties may soon replace 
Grimm as staple crops in the western states, 
according to R. L. Lang, associate agrono- 
mist at the University of Wyoming. The 
university has recently carried out a uni- 
form alfalfa testing program in cooperation 
with the Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. Lang listed the following test results, 
which represent tons of hay per acre as an 
average of two cuttings. Grimm produced 
6.86 tons; Nemastan, 6.73; Talent 6.64; 
Ranger, 6.02; and Narragansett, 6.0. Eight #4 
others gave lesser yields. In planting the | 
crops, they were planted at different row 
intervals to test yield within varieties. The 
completed experiments were preliminary in 
nature and will be repeated over a period 
of several years. 
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“Custom-Blended”’ 
Feed Vitamin 
Concentrates 


Special formulations to 
meet the individual and 
varied requirements of 
every feed manufacturer. 


NIACIN - RIBOFLAVIN 
CHOLINE CHLORIDE 
CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. we 


1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 


Dr. Hess & Clark Inc., Ashland, Ohio, 
recently received a Cleveland-Prepared Ad- 
vertising Performance award plaque from 
the Cleveland Advertising Club, the firm 
has revealed. In the photo above, Russell 
H. Eshelman, manager of the concern’s feed 


805 DUN BUILDING 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


CANE FEEDING 
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Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 
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Pacific Molasses Co., Ltd. high in Milk Protein (lact- 
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From Our Milwaukee Warehouse 
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Milwaukee 12, Wis. EDgewood 2-6204 


FEED INGREDIENTS 
FERTILIZERS 
USCO BALER TWINE 
SALT 


UNION SERVICE COMPANY 
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Madison Wis. 


products division, is shown receiving the 
plaque from Wilmer Cordes, chairman of 
the Cleveland club’s awards committee. 

The recent awards ceremony was the 
fourth annual event of its kind to be held 
by the Cleveland group. Purpose of the 
awards contest is to prove that good adver- 
tising pays off in sales. The contest was 
open to firms throughout the country and 
many of the top advertisers in the nation 
took part. 

Each entry was judged on soundness of 
campaign, layout and copy, and concrete 
results of the campaign. Evidence of per- 
formance was substantiated by unsolicited 
testimonials, sales records, and a statement 
from the top executive of the company con- 
cerned. Judges were representatives of lead- 
ing publications, industry, and advertising 
associations. 

Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., submitted material 
of an advertising campaign dealing with 
NFZ (Nitrofurazone), a poultry medicant. 
In preparing his testimonial for the club's 
consideration, President H. M. Clark stated 
that while personal salesmanship did much 
to promote NFZ, the firm gave considerable 
credit to its advertising campaign in winning 
customers. 


Horse Disease Treatment 
With Terramycin Told 


Treatment with terramycin seems more 
effective than surgery in treating fistulous 
withers in horses, according to Dr. L. L. 
Landon, assistant professor at the school of 
veterinary medicine, University of Georgia. 
The disease erupts on the horse’s hide and 
affects the animal's health and behavior. The 
disease itself is a complex of infectious or- 
ganisms, including the brucella of brucel- 
losis. 

As reported by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Brook- 
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lyn, N. Y., which manufactured the antibio- 
tic used in treatment, the Georgia veterinary 
staff cured two afflicted animals which had 
been subjected to surgery unsuccessfully 
and given up for lost. Using terramycin, a 
pony was cured of discharge by the second 
day and eight days later its wounds had 
healed and it was ready to work. A dis 
eased saddle horse recovered normal walk 
and trot motions in three days and after a 
week of treatment, the disease had vanished. 
Later checkups showed no trace of the dis- 
ease in the animals. 


Ford Ferguson Now Is on 
Lavhoff Soya Co. Staff 


Appointment of Ford M. Ferguson as 
sales and procurement agent for Lauhoff 
Soya Co., Danville, Ill., has been announced 
by Howard J. Lauhoff, president of the firm 
and its associated concern, Lauhoff Grain 
Co. Mr. Ferguson will make his headquar- 
ters in a new office at the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. Ferguson has been associated with 
grain merchandising and soybean processing 
firms for many years. At one time, he was 
an assistant vice president of Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis, and at the time of his new 
appointment was vice president in charge of 
trading in the soy products division of the 
Glidden Co., Cleveland. Lauhoff Soya Co. 
will enter the soybean processing field this 
spring with completion of an _ extraction 
plant at Danville. 


Fete Veteran Employes of 
Kasco at Annual Party 


Members of the Old Guard organization 
of Kasco Mills, Toledo, were guests of the 
company recently at their annual banquet 
and dance. The group is made up of em- 
ployes with from 10 to 35 years of service 
with the company. Company President O. 
E. M. Keller presented service pins to new 
members at that time. 

Specially honored at the meeting was 
John W. Bradshaw, head millwright of 
Kasco, who received a diamond ring for 25 
years of service. The “Old Guard” repre- 
sents a total of 1,200 years of service with 
the firm at the present time. A similar event 
is held every year for the “Junior Guard,” 
made up of employes with from five to 10 
years of service. 


McLaughlin, Ward Reveals 
Expansion Construction 


Construction of a new warehouse and 
housing for its machine shop and engineer- 
ing department is now underway on the 
property of McLaughlin, Ward & Co., Jack- 
son, Mich., President Ash Ward has an- 
nounced. It will contain 3,000 square feet 
of floor space and is due for completion 
shortly. 

The new warehouse, Mr. Ward said, 
would enable the firm’s Wardcraft division 
to better serve the industrial, grain, and feed 
trades with power transmission, processing, 
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and materials handling equipment. Mc- 
Laughlin, Ward & Co. was organized in 
1897 and has enjoyed a steady growth of 
business since that time. 


@ DALE E. THOMAS, Harlan, Iowa, has 
been appointed manager of Chieftain Feed 
Mill, Cherokee, Iowa. 
KENLAND LEADING 

Kenland clover is leading 34 other varie- 
ties in production at an experimental plot in 
Oldham county, Kentucky, the state univer- 
sity has reported. The clovers were seeded 
in 1951 on uniform land and also received 
similar planting and tending treatment. 
Counts made both last spring and this fall 
revealed that more Kenland plants had sur- 
vived than those of other varieties. 
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an 
FEEDS OF ALL KIND... 


MALTSPROUTS 

BREWERS GRAINS 

26% DARK CORN DISTILLERS 

WISCONSIN DISTRIBUTORS 

. STALEY’S 50% HI PRO CON 
STALEY’S SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
STALEY’S GLUTEN FEED 
STALEY’S CORN OIL MEAL 
PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELLS 
HARRY MCADAMS DRY OIL 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


For greater profits — stock & sell 


THE HOPKINS RATTUNNL 


Retail price $1.25 


A new and original “bait station” the 
RATTUNNL sells itself! Contains one 
pound of Redi-mix Warfarin pellets. 


CARUS MANGANESE | 


STOPS 
PEROSIS 


Add Carus Man- 
ganese to Mash- 
es you mix and 
sell. Stock Carus 
Manganese for those who mix their own. 
It's the anti-perosis element absolutely need- 
ed in all growing and breeding mashes to 
prevent Perosis, short legs, short wings, par- 
rot beak. Write for free bulletin and prices. 


Dept. 13, 
CARUS CHEMICAL CO., tii. 


New Vice President 


S. K. BRADLEY 


Elevation of S. K. Bradley to an officer 
of Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York 
City, has been announced by President Alex- 
ander Calder. Mr. Bradley has been named 
vice president in charge of multiwall bag 
sales. 

Prior to his promotion, the new vice presi- 
dent was director of multiwall sales. He has 
been associated with Union Bag for 14 
years. 

A & S APPOINTMENT 

The Canajoharie, N. Y., paper bag manu- 
facturing firm, Arkell & Smiths, has ap- 
pointed John K. McIntyre as sales repre- 
sentative in its western division. Mr. Mc- 


Intyre will headquarter at Kansas City. 


VERBEST RE-ELECTED 
Frank C. Verbest has been elected to his 
seventh term as president of Blatz Brewing 
Co., Milwaukee, the firm has announced. 
Blatz is a division of Schenley Industries, 
Inc., Cincinnati. 


Join the 


JANUARY 
57.8 


4 


15, 


Line of \= Products 
Alfalfa 
and all & 
Millfeeds 
Years” 
| JANUARY 2 TO 31 
i 0 
— — 13) 14 16/17 
25/261 27' 28 29.30/31 
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Classified 


RATES: 10 cents 
charge $2.00. Posi 

ents, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


er word. Minimum 
ions wanted adver- 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—48,000 Bushel Elevator with 
110,000 Bushel Annex. All modern concrete 
construction with both track scale and truck 
scale. Good Trackage. Write—Box JN-23, The 
Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
3000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 


SCREW CONVEYORS, like new 4’’-6”-9"- 
10”-12” with or without power. Write—Mc- 
Laughlin, Ward & Co., Jackson, Michigan. 


REDDLER CONVEYOR 4” x 6” with or 
without power. Immediate shipment. Write— 
Ward & 


VERTICAL 6” dia Screw Conveyor with TEC 
power. Write—McLaughlin, Ward & Co., Jack- 
son, Michigan. 


Co., Jackson, Michigan. 


WANTED: Two young aggressive sales train- 
ees. Some agricultural background or education 
essential. Selling experience not a requisite but 
the desire to learn selling is. Extensive travel. 
Straight salary. Complete resume requested. 
Write—Box JN-58, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 
3, Wisconsin. 


MALE CHEMIST—Experiened in product 
development of dairy field or agricultural field. 
Must be capable of independent work. Write— 
Box JN-61, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis- 
consin. 


_MALE NUTRITIONIST—Opening in tech- 
nical service bureau of a leading manufacturer 
of vitamins and antibiotics for the agricultural 
field. Must be capable of feed formulation for 
poultry and livestock. Semi-technical writing 
also required. Write—Box JN-79, The Feed 
Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 


Well rated and long established Rope, Ba- 
ler ne, Binder Twine, Wrapping Twine 
firm Seeking experienced man to help set 
up distributors thru-out the United States. 
Permanent position with good future pos- 
sibilities. Also exceptional opportunity for 
experienced salesmen—good live territory 
open. Write BOB STONE CORDAGE 
CO. (NATIONAL TWINE DISTRIBU- 
TOR) Chariton, Iowa. 


CHECK OUR PRICES BEFORE YOU BUY! 
IMPORTED and DOMESTIC FISH MEAL 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE — ALFALFA MEALS 
AND OTHER FEED INGREDIENTS 


BOB WHITE & COMPANY 
2001 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 4, ILL. © Phone: Webster 9-3155 TWX CG 1151 


SALESMAN must have full knowledge of 
feeds and ingredients, take full charge selling 
from Indiana to west coast, reside in Toledo and 
travel when P. O. Box 1436, 


Central Station, Toledo, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UNIVERSAL YEAST 


Yeast enzymes are a great digestive aid in 
hog, poultry and dairy feeds. Rice Laboratories, 
Dassel, Minnesota. 


ADVERTISING YARDSTICKS—The perfect 
sales gift for the feed trade—send for price list 
today. H. V. Green Associates, Big Indian, 
New York. 


CALr-TEREA 
NEP REE FALE 


$ 7.00 
2 Write TODAY for catalog 
sheets and prices. 
THE RHINEHART CO., 


1134 POLK ST. FT. WAYNE 7, IND. 


TWO TON MUNSON Horizontal Batch Mix- 
er like new, with or without power. Immediate 
delivery. Write—McLaughlin, Ward & Co., Jack- 
son, Michigan. 


ATTRITION MILL for sale—Strong-Scott 
24” attrition mill with two 20 H.P. motors, 
complete in every detail. Write Farmers’ Inc., 
Allenton, Wisconsin. 


HAMMER MILL has 75 H.P. TEFC motor— 
used only one day—new quarantee—bargain for 
cash. Write—Box JN-37, The Feed Bag, Mil- 
aukee 3, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE: 6A Blue Streak mill, with vee 
drive, 60 H.P. motor, crusher feeder, collector 
and piping; Kelly Duplex mixer, completely re- 
built; Howe ie scale (can be used as floor 
model); 30 H.P. 1800 R.P.M. 220/3/60 motor 
with reduced voltage starter: completely recon- 
ditioned Minneapolis bag closer. Write—Box 
JN-14, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


HELP WANTED 


JOBBERS OF FEED INGREDIENTS 
Distributors of Staley Soybean Oil Meal and Gluten Feed 


WILBER? FEED CO., INC 


46-48 MARKET ST. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


418-420 Grain Exchange 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Merchandisers of Feed and Grain 
Inquiries and Offerings Invited 


WITTIG FEED & GRAIN COMPANY, INC. 


Phone BRoadway 2-0737 
Teletypewriter Mi-155 


SALESMAN FOR ILLINOIS: To sell con- 
densed buttermilk, fortified pig buttermilk, con- 
densed whey, both natural and green color 50 
Ib. self-feeding boxes. Emulsion in 50 and 25 Ib. 
self-feeding boxes, and calf food. Reliable manu- 
facturer 35 years in business. Write Box JN-45, 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 


Producers of 

Crushed Oyster Shell for Poultry 
We need traveling brokers who call 
regularly on the feed trade. 
We have some territories open to men 
working west of the Mississippi River. 
We can make you a very attractive and 
profitable proposition. If interested 
write in detail giving the following in- 
formation. 
(1) Territory you travel and frequency 

of trips. 
(2) What lines you are now selling. 
(3) Length of time with your present 

connections. 

SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 

620 Melrose Bldg. Houston 2, Texas 
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WHEN IN THE MARKET FOR—Poultry Wheat, Feed 
Oats, Wheaty Barley, Feed Barley, Corn, Feeding Screenings, 
Ground Screenings— write or wire for quotations. 


HIAWATHA GRAIN COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA 


Get a Cross-Section of the Best Prices Through 
Milwaukee's Only Feed Broker 


FRED GABRIELSON, Owner 


RODE FEED SERVICE Milwaukee, Wis. 


Broadway 2-4580 TeletypeMI-177 


SPECIAL TRUNK LINE 


KEN MILLER 


DURING TRADING HOURS 


MAIN 1513 MAIN 6212 
MINNEAPOLIS 15 374 GRAIN 
MINNESOTA McCABE BROS. COMPANY EXCHANGE 


: 
SELL 
- “The only Pail with a SIPHON valve!” Pea: 
Saves of milk 
- © Milthouse Cabinet $12.90 
103 


Screw Conveyor Corp. 83 White Laboratories, Inc. 90 
Shanzer Mfg. Co. 3 Wilber Feed Co., Inc. 103 
® Shea Chemical Corp. 33 K. I. Willis Corp. : 101 
vertis ers Shellbuilder Co. 124 Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation —. 98 
C. W. Sievert & A iat ittig Fee r 
Silmo Chemical Corp. 85 Woodward & Dickerson, inc. 38 
Abbott Labo: & Co. I 66 
bbott atorie prou' aldron 
Allied Industries, Inc. 93 A. L. Stanchfield, Inc.” 104 
Arcady Farms Milling Co. Star ‘an oa 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 100 
Badger By-Products Co., Inc. .................-.----- 105 Bob Stone Cordage Co. 93 
Badger Feeds, Inc. -.... 98 Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. ats 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc. -........................ 4 ' 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co. .....Inside Front Cover Union Bag & Paper Corp. 16 
Borden Co. 22 Union Service Co. 100 
ae, Feed Products, Inc. 4 U. §S. Industrial Chemicals Co. -.................... 37 
unge Corp. 
Co. 91 Co 105 
Burrows Equipment Co. 104 Vi-D-Co. 106 
i 
Calcium Carbonate Co. us VyLactos Laboratories, Inc. 
arus emic " 
Cereal Grading Co. 101 Waterloo Mills Co. 4 
Chase Bag Co. 4g Wenger Mixer Co. 
Clinton Foods, Inc. 92 Werthan Bag Corp. 4 
Commercial Solvents Corp. PEDER DEVOLD OIL CO 
Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc. 21 Bob White & Co. 103 r ws 
Des Oat Products 102 45-FM Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
eutsc ickert Co. 
Dismont Mills, 104 A 
1amen ills, inc, ex 
Dreyer Commission Co. 104 p 
Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 30-A, B AGGING A Complete Assortment of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. .......... 42 B HIGH QU ALITY INGREDIENTS 
Excelsior Milling Co. 84 SC ALE € 
Farmers Friend Mineral Co. $8 With New Combina- MANEY BROTHERS 
Flambeau Milling Co. 97 tion Bag Clamp MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 
ranke Grain Co. 
Fredman Bag Co. 106 
The sensational, new combination bag clamp of 
Gorton-Pew Fisheries, Ltd... 80 the speedy and accurate Apex Scale can be ad- 
justed in a jiffy to accommodate bags of 25 Ib. KAp. 
Hardy Salt Co. R. capacity up to 200 Ib. capacity. Allows more ie AGS J t 2 
Harteau Feed Co. material to enter bag. Promotes 25% greater im 
Dr. Hess & ow ~y — cameo” flow of material than usually obtained. BURL AP COTTON 
improved features to be had in no other bagging 
Hopkins Agricultural Chemical Co. -....... 102 — at any price. Write for details, today. P, APE PRINTED BAG co. 
oe Ibberson Co. 8 BURROWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY TRUCK COVERS 
I ne Co. 1316-J Sherman Ave. Evanston, TWINES INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
acobson Machine Works 77 . 
1m Trading Corp. 84 


Max Katz Bag Co. 
Midas Feed Mills 
Kraft Bag Corp. 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co. ... 
Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc. 
Lederle Laboratories 


McCabe Bros. Co. 

McLaughlin, Ward & Co. 104 
Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. -................. 104 
C. J. Martenis Grain Co. 102 
Mayo Shell 70 
Mayville White Lime Works ........................- 76 
Mente & Co., Inc. 71 
Midwest Burlap & Bag Co. ...........--.-.-W....-.--- 72 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau .............. 8 
Minneapolis Greeting Page -......................-.-.----- 64 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Co. -.......--2---------------- 62 
Morton Salt Co. 46 
Murphy Products Co. ............ Inside Back Cover 


Herman Nagel Co. 99 
National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. .. 99 
National Cottonseed Products Assn. .......... 8 


National Food Co. 75 
National Molasses Co. : 87 
New England By-Products Corp. .................- 80 
North East Feed Mill Co. 104 
Northern Milling Co. O4 
Oyster Shell Products Corp. -........................... 87 
Pabst Brewing Co. 6 
Pacific Molasses Co. 95 
Paper, Cal om & Co. 57 
Pay Way 91 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 53 
Prater Pulverizer Co. 18 
W. C. Prett Co., Inc. 96 
Premier Peat Moss Corp. -.......------c--s--------- 95 
Reliance Feed Co. 102 
Rhinehart Co. 103, 104 
Rode Feed Service 10 
Ryde & Co. 97 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories —....................... 55 
Sargent & Co. 59, 102 
Savage, Inc. 39 
Schutte Pulverizer Co. 69 
@ 104 e 


New STOCK TANK 


IT'S A FAST SELLER @ BIG PROFIT 
MAKER!’. .. It's easy to sell this 
automatic thermostatic 
controlled 600-watt de- 
icer. All parts are re- 
placeable by the user. 

Standard trade dis- 
y/ counts and cooperative 

- dealer advertising. 
- Write TODAY for catalog sheet and prices 


Rhinehart 1134 POLK STREET 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Makes Good Feeds BETTER 
BETTER Feeds Make Customers! 


Fortify Your 4 Feeds With 
FF 


> 
LIVE YEAST CULTURE 


“THE SPARK PLUG of the RATION" 
For Cattle, Hogs, Chickens, Turkeys 
Live yeast enzymes, vitamins, and other 
fi im; ti tio 


Increases 
cost. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED 
FOR DRY MIX FEEDING 
Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Both Cash and Futures 
DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
(At it since ’92) 

414-415 Merch. Exch. Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Self -Unloading 


Save 
TIME-LABOR MONEY 


413 South 23rd Street 
EST. 


JACKSON MICHIGAN 


SOYBEAN MEAL ... MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 


A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 
Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
500 Corn Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


North East Feed Mill Company 
Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 
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; 15 Bulk FEED Boles 
siz. 

4 

Write Us Today / 
7 

‘ 

Feed ingredients 
of all Kinds 


Coming Events 


Northwest Retail Feed Association,” 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis 
Jan. 19-20 


Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Claypool, Indian- 
apolis Jan. 25-27 


Barley Improvement Conference, 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis 
Jan, 29 


Grain Processing Machinery Manu- 
facturers Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago..Feb. 16-17 


Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Statler Hotel, Buffalo 
Feb. 18 


Midwest Feed Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel President, Kan- 


Distillers Feed Conference, Hotel 
Sinton, Cincinnati.......... ‘March 17 


Montana Nutrition Conference, 
Montana State College, Bozeman 
March 19-20 


California Hay, Grain & Feed Deal- 


Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers 
Association, Hotel Kansan, To- 
peka May 1-2 


yer American Feed Manufacturers As- 


Central Retail Feed Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
June 1-2 


National Feed Industry Show, Me- 
morial Auditorium, Buffalo 
June 8-10 


Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Statler Hotel, Buffalo 
June 8-10 


American Dairy Science Associa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, 
June 21-24 


Association of Southern Feed & 
Fertilizer Control Officials, Clem- 
son College, Clemson §S. C. 

June 22-23 


American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration, Arena, Milwaukee 
July 28-31 


Feed Nutrition School, University of 


Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.......Oct. 14-15 


Illinois Feed Association, Armory, 
Springfield Dec. 2-3 


Silmo’s New Supplement 
Can Be Sprayed on Feed 


A new vitamin feed supplement which the 
manufacturer claims can be sprayed on 
feeds is now in production at Silmo Chemi- 
cal Corp., Vineland, N. J. Called Chlex, it 
is a concentrate of 25 per cent choline 
chloride in fish liver extract. 

Silmo President G. H. Limpert has an- 
nounced that the product will be available 


VAL-A COMPANY e@ VAL-A COMPANY 
Tried @ 
Tested @ 
< 


Proved @ 
THE ORIGINAL 


TEHR-GREEZE 


FABRIC CEMENT 


Makes Patching and Repair 
Work Easy on Any Material It 
Can Penetrate 


< 

> 

> 

z 

< 

a 

= 

Repairs all types of bags, g 
burlap, cotton or paper. Bags 

easily repaired whether in = 

a pile, filled or empty. Also 3 

repairs all types of cloth, > 
canvas and leather goods. A 

tough versa- 

> 

z 

< 

= 

< 

> 

3 

> 

< 

a 


tile adhesive 
with thou- 
sands of uses 
in home, 
repair shop 
and farm. 
Sold by 
leading 
jobbers 
everywhere. 
Write for 
Trade Prices 


Immediate 
Delivery 


VAL-A COMPANY 


-A COMPANY @ VAL-A COMPANY © VAL-A COMPANY 


TABRIC CEMENT 


700 W. Root Street CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS. 


VAL-A COMPANY @ VAL 


VAL-A COMPANY @ VAL-A COMPAN 


with a wide choice of vitamins in fish liver 
extract. The extract, he noted, is the richest 
natural source of choline known. Silmo, he 
added, has begun manufacture of choline 
chloride because it is the vitamin which 
controls absorption of other vitamin oi!s 
and his firm is an important supplier of 
those ingredients. 


The firm has stated that Chlex will be 
sold in standard 55 gallon drums and can 
also be purchased in tank car lots. For 
further information on the new supplement, 
circle No. 13 on the Reader Service card. 


Zuality 


511 E. Menomonee St. 


BIG CHIEF 
Meat Scraps and Tankage 


50% BIG CHIEF MEAT SCRAPS 
60% BIG CHIEF TANKAGE 


BADGER BY-PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Srandes 


DAly 8-8448 


SERVING YOU AS 


¥ Wholesalers in 
Truck Lots and LCL 


¥ Jobbers of Feeds 


in Carloads 


¥ Manufacturers of 
High Quality 
Giant Brand Feeds 


¥ Custom Mixing to 
Your Specifications 


HARTEAU 


FEED CO. 
CUDAHY, WIS. 


HUmboldt 


P.O. Box 96 Phone 3-0160 
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CHICA 13-15 
Wisconsin, Madison....Aug. 17-18 
ers Association, Fairmont Hotel, 
tax’ 
Dy 


Oo VI-D-CO was among the to 
recognize the feeding value of « 
_ Vitomin 812 Supplement. 


| Continuous research and testing 
guarantees VI-D-CO products to he 
_ the best to make better animals. 


Custom mixing saves you time, 
money, labor and brings yew bet- 
Its, 


OTHER ViI-D-CO PRODUCTS: 


STABLE A * VI-D-PIG 
VI-D-POULT * DRY VITAMIN D2 
DRY VITAMIN D3 
B COMPLEX GROUP 


For Inquiries Address 


DIVISION 


DUR 64th YEAR| 


LOW initial 
cost (¢) 
Plus + + 


HIGH salvage 
value ($$) 
Equals = == 


GREATER profits 


per Ton 

- - - when you rely on good 

quality reconditioned bur- 

lap & cotton bags packed 

the dependable FREDMAN 
way. 

BRoadway 6-4114 


A penny post card or a phone 
call to us will save you money when 
in the market for: 


* 


MOLASSES OAT FEED 
MOLASSES ALFALFA CHOPS 
BLACK STRAP MOLASSES 
CHOICE WHEAT FEEDS 
WASCO CORN FEED 


BREWERS’ GRAIN 
MALT SPROUTS 
CORN DISTILLERS' GRAINS 
BUTTERMILK POWDER 


La Suite Feed & Grain Co. 


MILWAUKEE 
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VITAMIN SUPPLEMENTS 
11) mik ps AS 
FORTIFY 
=HOOSIER SOYBEAN MILLS, INC. _ 
MARION, INDIANA 
| 


T FARMERS 


. MURPHY'S CON CENTRATES feeds. I also mix complete mashes and 
| na ERALS PAY Murphy Concentrates. This saves money 


EXTRA PROFITS THAT, profits. I supply my customers with 
their mineral needs also. 

Y I have had to continually enlarge 

A GION 7 REALIZE , and remodel my buildings to several 


PRODUCTS CO 


AVALON 


Sixteen years ago I bought an abandoned mill in 
a small rural village off the main highway. I took 
on the Murphy line—and I have found that 
Murphy’s Concentrates and Minerals pay me 
extra profits that I didn’t realize. They give my 
customers extra profits and save them money too. 

I find that by pushing Murphy’s I not only 
make a profit on the Concentrates that I sell 
straight,but that I have built up my custom-mixing 
and grinding business. Also, I sell more 
related items, supplements and mill 


livestock rations in my own mill using 


for my customers and adds to my 


times their old capacity, and have had 
to install two new grinders and three 
mixers. My customers benefit for I can sell them 
better feeds at lower cost—and they keep coming 
back to me even if it is out of the way for many 


of them.”’ 


LOUIS LADER, JR., Proprietor 
AVALON FARMERS SUPPLY CO., 
AVALON, WISCONSIN 


YOU TOO CAN MAKE EXTRA PROFITS by handling 
Murphy’s Concentrates and Minerals and at the same time 
your customers can make extra profits. You can make a 
profit on the Concentrates and Minerals you sell outright 
to the farmer who self-feeds. You can build a profitable 
custom-mixing business, profit from related items such as 
soybean oil meal, wheat middlings, etc., and you can supply 
complete feeds for your customers’ special needs. 


WRITE US TODAY about the profitable Murphy Fran- 
chise in your town. You stock only six different products 
that make more than twenty different feeds. You get bigger 
profits with lower inventories. 


| 


These premiums are only a few of the hun- 
dreds you can choose from when you sell 
King Midas “Tone” feeds. 

Points for premiums build up quickly be- 
cause mew customers are soon —— cus- 
tomers. 


MAKE MONEY WAYS 
WITH King Midas TONE 


. A King Midas customer only has to be 
sold once, from then on, you just fill orders. 
You profit when you sell the feed, you ” 
profit in premiums you earn, you profit in 
happy, customers, 


King Midas Lass-O-Tone 
Lass-O-Tone will build as much as 2,000 
pounds of extra milk production on one cow 
in one year. Lass-O-Tone contains molasses 
which stimulates appetite, increases water 
consumption and results in a ‘‘bulked up 
diet.’’ Lass-O-Tone puts money in the farm- 
er’s pocket by increased production.’ 


King Midas Dairy Pro-Tone 


If a farmer has a good grain supply this 
is the perfect feed supplement. Pro-Tone 
furnishes nutrients not found in even the best 
grains and roughages. When you increase a 
farmer’s production, you increase his profits. 
Tell him about King Midas Pro-Tone. 


BONUS 
Dealers now make a second profit on every 
sale of King Midas “Tone” feeds. You earn 
points for every ton—every sack of King Midas 
Toned feeds. You turn these points in for 
valuable premiums of your own choice. 


King Midas Hog Pro-Tone 

Here is the feed that has proved it builds 
bigger pigs in bigger litters, healthier from 
the start. Pro-Tone is the feed to give a 
farmer a money-making brood sow program. 
Show your customers how to make up to 
$1.50 extra per hundred weight. 


King Midas Calf Grow-Tone 


Farmers don’t like to change feed formula 
on young calves every few weeks. King Midas 
Grow-Tone is the only feed a farmer needs to 
raise husky, sturdy calves. King Midas Grow- 
Tone builds results you can see. Watch your 
sales soar. 


Vo 
ON ESFE 


Grain Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


| 
; 
Loss-O-Tone 
& 


